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Priceless, yet not high-priced — such is the quality 
of Mohawk. . . That this is so is one of the marvels, and 
one of the glories, of living in this present age. Yesterday 
— kings, and those only with the wealth of kings, could 
cover their floors with such woven loveliness. Today— 
thanks to the miracle of the modern loom, millions of homes 
in America are able to enjoy the charm and long wear of 
Mohawk rugs and carpets. Your home deserves a Mohawk. 
GQ, The rug shown is IMPERIAL KARNAK SeamlessWorsted 

Wilton, Pattern No. 6016 M.This and many other lovely 

patterns are obtainable in sizes to suit your needs. 
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RouTe of Southern Pacific, 

is a fascinating one-day 
motor side trip—The Apache 
Trail highway. 

Cushion tires will bear you 
straight into the land of a 
people whose very existence, 
save for their crumbling relics, 
is legendary. 


Yet those people have left 
cliff dwellings, adobe castles, 
and strange forts and apartment 
houses deep in the mysterious 
desert, in a setting of weird 
beauty. Their remarkable civ- 
ilization flourished long before 
Columbus discovered America. 
It was already in ruins when 
Coronado’s Spaniards of the 


sixteenth century rode by. 




















A prehistoric race occupied Tonto Cliff Dwellings not less than 1000 
years ago. The vanished peoples understood irrigation, spinning 


and weaving and used artificial lighting. 


Along this ApacheT rail high- 
way, in a region where Nature 
has upset all her paint-pots, you 
will have a good opportunity 
also to marvel at the New West 


—gigantic irrigation works of 


which the Roosevelt Dam is 
but one example. Phoenix and 
its Salt River Valley. 


Sunset Route—to the East 
via New Orleans 


From San Francisco and Los 
Angeles via SuNsET RouTE you 
journey through a land never 
reached by winter, magnifi- 
cently varied in scenic interest. 
First the orange groves of South- 
ern California, the Spanish- 
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@the Land of Vanished Peoples 


Take this Apache Trail motor side trip 
on Sunset Route to the East 







American Southwest. El 
Paso, 5 minutes by trolley 
from Juarez in Old Mexico. 
Thence across Texas and 
Louisiana to quaint old New 
Orleans. There comfortable 
steamships will receive you 
for “1oo golden hours at 
sea’ to New York or you 
can continue your journey by 
rail to your eastern destination. 


For your return journey from 
California, Southern Pacific 
offers choice of four routes. 
Thus you can go one way, 
return another. This brings 
variety and contrast to your 
journey, getting the most for 
your money. Only Southern 
Pacific offers this choice of four 
routes. You can stop over any- 
where. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address at once to F, S. McGinnis, passenger 
traffic manager, Department 25-14, 65 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco, for free illustrated book in full ie “<The Apache Trail.” 
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NEXT MONTH 





UNSET readers will remeni- 

ber Sidney H. Kessler as the 
author of “Mayor Jimmie 
Rolph—An_ Institution,” the 
story of San Francisco’s almost 
permanent mayor which ran in 
the magazine last June. 

Next month—in the December 
issue— Mr. Kessler appear 
with ‘Belasco Looks  Back- 
ward,” a very human and per- 
sonal interview with the greai 
producing genius who is one of 
San Francisco’s favorite sons. 

David Belasco’s happiest recol- 
lections are those of the cit) 
where he was born and where he 
spent his youth as newsboy 
street-vendor, elocutionist, actor 
and finally, backed by “Lucky” 
Baldwin, as a starter in the rac¢ 
for fame as stage manager and 
producer. Mr. Kessler’s article 
ts full of intimate expressions oj 
opinion from the venerable entre 
preneur and will be of unusual 
interest to the thousands who 
know what the name of Belasco 
has meant to the theater. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$1.CO a year; single copies 10 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 
Give both old and new addresses. 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 


Entered at the San Francisco Post- 
office as second class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Davis Twins, Viroqua, Wisconsin 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Building the Framework 


In deciding upon the manner of preparing the diet for babies 
who must be bottle fed it is well to make sure that the material 
selected will furnish a good supply of mineral salts for building the 
framework of the body. 


Mineral salts derived from wheat and barley are a part of the 
composition of Mellin’s Food and these valuable constituents supple- 
ment the salts in cow’s milk, with the result that food mixtures 
prepared from Mellin’s Food and milk furnish mineral salts in an 
amount well calculated to meet every need for continued development 
of bone structure. 


Babies who are fed upon cow’s milk modified with Mellin’s Food 
offer trustworthy evidence of receiving and appropriating these 
essential elements, for they show in every action of life the strength 
and good health that results from a sound foundation. 


i 





icine 6 as 
Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 

Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St Boston, Mass. 
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HAT Constance Rourke be- 
longs to the extremely limited 
group of writers who possess the 
genuine flair for biography was 
evidenced to the most casual reader when 
“Trumpets of Jubilee” was published a 
year or so ago. The five spirited vignettes 
in that volume were in themselves so 
many trumpets announcing to the literary 
world that here was a biographer who un- 
derstood more than dates and facts, a 
biographer who knew how to present her 
subjects in the light of their backgrounds 
and who was, at the same time, intellectu- 
ally balanced enough to avoid the dim 
side-alleys of modern “psychoanalytical 
biography” and to drive straight down the 
broad path of direct and intelligent inter- 
pretation of her people and their times. 

Now, in ““Troupers of the Gold Coast; 
The Rise of Lotta Crabtree’ (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50), Miss Rourke demonstrates 
again that she is as sure of her method as 
she is of her subjects. And she has pro- 
duced a happy blend of biography and 
rich historic setting which is an unmixed 
delight. 

Naturally Lotta is of especial interest 
to Westerners and particularly Califor- 
nians, since her early successes were made 
on San Francisco stages and in the mining 
camps of the Mother Lode. Lotta was 
not born in California, however. Her 
father kept a small bookstore on Nassau 
Street, just around the corner from Gree- 
ley’s New York Tribune. Her mother was 
an upholsterer by trade and what the 
bookshop lost through her husband’s dis- 
inclination for business she made up with 
her earnings. In 1847 Lotta was born; an 
earlier child had died and two sons were 
born to the Crabtrees in California, but 
it was always Lotta whom her mother 
cherished. 


OHN CRABTREE was not the 

stuff of which forty-niners were 
made, but by 1852 it seemed to him that 
life in the diggings might not be quite so 
rough and ready as it had been and he 
was suddenly seized with the gold fever. 
Mrs. Crabtree was none too sanguine 
about the venture; she knew her husband, 
apparently. ‘Nothing would do,” she 
said, “but Crabtree must leave, to dig 
gold in California,”—and she added 
briefly, ““He never got any!” 

The next year she and Lotta followed 
by way of the Isthmus. They had just 
time to get used to the hustling, sprawling 
little town of San Francisco when they 
heard from John. He was in the midst of 
some vague project about which he was 
highly excited, and they must join him at 
once in the little foothill town of Grass 
Valley. 

They went. Crabtree’s plans came to 
nothing as they usually did. But in Grass 
Valley the Crabtrees met the beautiful, 
vital Lola Montez and there was cast the 


die which determined little Lotta’s career. 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Lola taught her to dance, to sing ballads, 
to rid herself of shyness on appearing in 
public—although Lotta never entirely 
succeeded in conquering  stage-fright. 
Lola taught her to ride horseback and 
took long jaunts with her in and out of the 
winding canyons and draws and over and 
around the rolling hills which mark the 
beginning of the Sierra. The child came 
to know many of the strolling players who 
always visited Lola’s little cottage when 
they came up through the gold country. 
And finally Mrs. Crabtree began to see a 
way out for herself and her child. Run- 
ning a boarding-house in order that John 
might have time to exercise his genius for 
entertaining was not altogether what she 
had come to California for. The vogue 














Boyé Portrait 
@ Constance Rourke, author of “Troup- 
ers of the Gold Coast” (Harcourt, Brace, 
3-50), a brilliant and colorful narra- 
tive of California theatricals in the fifties 
and sixties, with Lotta Crabtree as the 
central figure 


for child actresses was growing and Lotta 
was not only well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of the typical variety show bag of 
tricks, but she possessed a definite, in- 
escapable charm of her own. In 1855 
they took the step. At the bustling town 
of Rabbit Creek, on the stage of Mart 
Taylor’s little log theater, Lotta in a tiny 
long-tailed green coat, knee breeches and 
a tall green hat danced an Irish jig and a 
reel. Money rained on the rough plank- 
ing of the rude stage. Mrs. Crabtree and 
her child had chosen the way they would 


O. 

It would be easy for us to go on with 
the narrative; fatally easy because Lotta’s 
charm, as Miss Rourke translates it to 
you through the pages of “Troupers,”’ is 
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such that you never want to lose her, bu 
suppose we leave her there. If this much 


of the story merely whets your appetite 
so much the better; that’s what we want 
it to do. And moreover the book is sj 
very much more than Lotta herself. Yor 
can’t resist—and we'll vouch for this— 
the flashing, sparkling background which 
Miss Rourke paints into her picture o 
those glorious, romantic days. Stories 0 
one-night stands in the camps, when 
Lotta, still a child star, danced and sang 
and played the banjo on two boards 
stretched from one billiard table to an. 
other with a row of candles stuck into the 
necks of whiskey-bottles for footlights, 
and the miners bombarded her with small 
pokes of dust and large nuggets, so en- 
thusiastically, sometimes, that it fright- 
ened her and she ran off crying—and Mrs. 
Crabtree comforted her, but did not for- 
get to pick up the nuggets. Stories of 
later days, down in San Francisco, when 
silver dollars and gold slugs rattled on the 
stage, and Mrs. Crabtree carefully gath- 
ered them up—and held on to them. 
Stories of perilous stage-coaching along 
that famous backbone of white and 
streaked quartz that was the Lode; stories 
of perilous escapes and joyous adventures 
among the rough, hard but happily senti- 
mental miners whose starved affections 
brought them in droves to cheer their 
little Lotta to success after success. 
Stories— but you’d better read Miss 
Rourke’s book. If you have any feeling 
at all for the color and the romance and 
the spirit and dash of those rushing, roar- 
ing days, you'll know that this is a book 
not to be missed. And if you haven’t yet 
learned what a splendid, extravagant, 
vivid period it was that Miss Rourke has 
chosen for her setting—well, you certainly 
can’t afford to let slip this chance to find 
out. 
t t t 
NE more biography well worth 
your while is Herbert Mayes’ 
“Alger: A Biography Without a Hero” 
(Macy, Masius, $3.50). 
Mr. Mayes has done a job worth doing 
and done it splendidly. Horatio Alger, 
Jr.—who, past thirty, doesn’t know his 
name? You do, of course. But did you 
know that the man who wrote 119 books 
for boys wanted to write something very 
different—that the ambition of his life was 
to produce the Great American Novel? 
He never got any farther than the title, 
“Tomorrow,” but that one pathetic word 
upheld him for years. Did you know that 
this same Horatio, if he had never written 
a single book, left behind him, in the mem- 
ories of the New York newsboys whose 
friend and benefactor he was, a finer 
monument than the twenty-foot obelisk 
his books would have built him if each had 
been solid marble? Or that, poor, ill- 
balanced soul that he was, he once ran 
after a woman—a married woman, in- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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OU are hearing much about “high com- 
”’... “high compression engines” 


pression 
.“high com- 


... high compression fuel”. . 
pression performance.” 

“What,” a great many car owners are ask- 
ing, “does ‘high compression’ mean to me?” 
Here is a simple explanation: 

Each cylinder of your engine may be likened 
to a muzzle-loading gun. The cylinder is the 
gun; the piston is the bullet; and the mixture 
of gasoline and air is the powder charge. 


The tighter you pack the powder charge in 
the gun before firing, the greater the force to 
the bullet. Similarly, the tighter you squeeze 
—or compress—gas vapor and air in the com- 
bustion chamber before ignition, the greater 
the force of the piston’s stroke. In other words, 
the higher the compression the greater the 
power. 

Higher compression in a gasoline engine 
is obtained by decreasing the size of 
the combustion chamber—either by 
mechanical design or by carbon for- 
mation. oe 
Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, 
the compression of automobile en- 
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gines was limited by the compression limits 
of gasoline. For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. 
It explodes too soon (“‘knocks’’) and loses 
power when squeezed beyond a certain 
point. 

That is why General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories developed ETHYL fluid, a com- 
pound which controls the combustion rate of 
gasoline so that as engine compression is raised 
the “knock” is eliminated. And that is why oil 
companies are mixing ETHYL fluid with gaso- 
line to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high 
compression fuel. 


» ®* ® 


Within the last year, car manufacturers have 
been able to produce new models of higher 
compression and greater power. But the most 
immediate benefits of Ethyl Gasoline are found 
among the millions of owners of cars of ordinary 
compression, because with its use in such cars 
carbon becomes an asset. 

Ride with ETHYL. See what a 
great difference it makes on hills and 
in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shift- 
ing. Faster pickup. Stop atan ETHYL 
pump today— it bears the emblem 
shown at the left. 





25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church Street , Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 

















AN you feed your child on eleven 

cents a day? Would you even 
think of trying such a body- 
wrecking allowance on any 
growing child? 

Yet that’s the average cost of the food 
that a_ paternal and benevolent Great 
White Father is giving 27,000 Indian chil- 
dren who are being “educated” in Indian 
boarding schools in the United States. 

For five years SuNsET has been ham- 
mering away at the Indian Bureau, de- 
scribing the treatment accorded the sur- 
viving American Indian by that Bureau 
acting in the capacity of g guar- 





ships into harbor, see them safely across 
the bar in fair weather or foul. And it is 
the story, too, of their women who must 
sit still and watch them go, and wait help- 
lessly for them to come back—if they do 
come back. 

Mr. Marmur’s volume of Sea stories, 

“Ecola!” published last spring, met with 
instant success and we feel that in these 
two SuNSET tales he has shown himself 
master of the short and rapid sketch of the 
seafaring man as, in his book, he proved 
himself an able narrator in the field of the 
longer story. 





And those qualities, as they usually do, 
brought their possessor eventual success, 
? t t 

A= you a pilot? 

Private flying is the greatest 
sport on earth—or off—and the West is 
finding it out. In a year the number of 
those flying their own planes for them- 
selves has increased one thousand per 
cent. Ten months ago one government in- 
spector could take care of the territory 
from Denver to the Pacific. Today six 
federal men find it hard to handle the 
same job. Private flying, amateur avia- 
tion, whatever you like to call 





dian. Again and again Sun- 
set’s charges have been de- 
nied, although such denials 


have never been accompanied 
by reasonable proofs of their 
validity. 

Now the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research confirms 
SUNSET’s charges in detail. 
The full story of the facts 
which the Institute has dragged 
into the light and embodied in 
its report is told in this issue by 
Walter V. Woehlke. 

Mr. Woehlke believes that 
when the election is over and 
the people have a chance to 
focus their attention on some- 


thing else beside the radio C1, 
campaign speeches and the Sl 
Literary Digest poll, a worse 


scandal than Teapot Dome will 
boil over. See page II. 


-  grtesaigaemge’ wag ne is 
easy on the Pacific 
coast—or relatively at 
least. 

Dorothea Havens Chappell 
is authority for that statement, 
and in an article in this issue 
(page 16) she goes a long way 
toward proving her contention 
to be a fact. No severe win- 


easy 





SUNSET 


Announcement 


FFECTIVE with this issue, 


This change has been contemplated for 
some time, as part of plans for making 
more than ever “The West’s 
Great National Magazine.” 
ments in the contents will be apparent to 
who will miss none of 
the features that most of them have en- 
joyed and will find other features and de- 
> : : partments equally interesting and useful. 


NSET readers, 


The subscriptions of all present sub- 
scribers will be extended in proportion to 
the lowered annual rate, and all sub- 
scriptions received at the old rate will be 
entered on the same basis. 


the 
subscription price of SuNsET is re- 
duced to $1.00 per year; the news stand 
price to 10 cents per copy. 


Improve- 


it—is on the boom. 

In his article “Are You a 
Pilot,” on page 30 of this issue, 
Bogart Rogers describes the ad- 
vance of amateur aviation in 
the West. You'll be astounded 
to learn how many citizens of 
the Far West already own and 
operate their own _ planes. 
Priv ate flying isn’t coming, 
it’s here—off to a flying start! 
Read Mr. Roger’s article. We 
venture to guess that you'll 
find his enthusiasm contagious. 


? ? ? 

ALIFORNIA’S “gin 

marriage’ regulation 
has come in for a good deal of 
discussion one way or another 
since it became law on July 
29, 1927. 

According to Eugene JB. 
Block, in his article, ‘““Cupid’s 
Battle Cry of Freedom,” on 
page 24 of this issue, the re- 
sults have been astounding 
Marriage in California has 
fallen off at an amazing rate. 
Those who have been forced to 
stop and consider their ap- 
proaching matrimonial status 
and to meditate upon its obli- 
gations and responsibilities for 








ters, no summer showers and 

children with muddy feet running in and 
out afterward; no hard weather to rust 
screens and wear out house-paint, no 
well, make your own list. 

To be sure, any woman who has a house 
to take care of has plenty to do and would 
still have plenty to do in any Utopia 
which the fine imagination of the most ex- 
pert household economist could devise. 
But, according to Mrs. Chappell, the Far 
Western housewife has the advantage 
over her Eastern sister. And the author 
has been both. 


? t ? 
O many of our readers w rote to tell 
us that they enjoyed “Blind 


Faith,” Jacland Maimur’s story of the 

sea in Sunset for June, that we’re pub- 

lishing another of his tales in this issue. 
“Pilots of Umber’’ is the story of the 


men who must go out to bring the big 





O you believe that a boy can pull 
himself up by his own boot- 
straps? 

Unaided by family, influence, or even 
luck; by dint of nothing but your own 
grim, invincible will, can you become just 
what you want to be? 

William G. Marvin is the personifica- 


tion of the answer to that question. You 
can! 
Mr. Marvin has retired from active 


money-making at the age of 32—and he 
didn’t have any silver-spoon start, either; 
he began by working his way through 
college. 

How did he do it? “The Amazing Mr. 
Marvin,” by Max Stern, on page 22 of 
this issue will tell you. It is an extraordi- 

nary story of determination, singleness of 
purpose, sheer out-and-out grit coupled 
with an active and fearless imagination. 





the three days which the law 
requires, have evidently done 
one of two things; either they have recon- 
sidered—which is the purpose for which 
the law was framed—or they have gone 
somewhere to get the knot tied. 

That the latter is the fact is advanced 
by a large group of objectors who have 
mobilized to fight for repeal of the law at 
the coming session of the California legis- 
lature. They insist that the new law has 
failed of its purpose, that it is working un- 
necessary hardship upon the lovelorn— 
and, worse, that it is taking the bread out 
of the mouths of marrying justices, hotel 
keepers and jewelers. The financial loss 
alone is estimated at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The outcome is on the knees of the gods. 
The battle for freedom of hearts is on. 
And California’s notable experiment in 
matrimony may be upset by those who do 
not choose to wait! 
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Kansas saves ‘Twenty Years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than three hundred studies 
are being carried on constantly by 
the research, engineering and busi- 
ness staffs of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the associated 
companies of the Bell System to accom- 
plish definite improvements in telephone 
service. 

In 1927 the number of local calls not com- 
pleted on the first attempt was reduced by 
5 percent. This means the better handling 
of 200,000,000 calls a year. 

In 1926 the average time of handling 
toll and long distance calls was 2 minutes. 
In 1927 this average was reduced to 11% 
minutes, with further improvements in 
voice transmission. 

On 6,820,000 long distance and toll calls 








made in Kansas in 1927 an average 
reduction of a minute and a half 
was made on each call—a total of 
twenty years saved. 

These more than three hundred special 
studies have as their goal definite improve- 
ments in local, toll and long distance ser- 
vice. It is the policy of the Bell System to 
furnish the best possible service at the 
least cost to the user. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company accepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service as a public 
trust. It is fundamental in the policy of the 
company that all earnings after regular 
dividends and a surplus for financial secur- 
ity be used to give more and better service 
to the public. 
























From New York 


Jan. 22..104 days 


South 
America- 
Afriea Cruise 


West Indies, South America, 
South Africa, East Africa, 
Europe. Management by 
world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem. Duchessof Atholl (new). 
As low as $1500. Booklets 
from your own agent, or 


Canadian 


Pactfie 


World's Greatest Travel System 
675 Market Street San Francisco 
621 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


Offices also at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 

































Adventures a-plenty await the 
South American traveler! } 
cities to explore—side trips of 
scenic splendor! A McCormick 
voyage aboard 12,000 ton ves- 
sels cruising through the Straits 
of Magellan, introduces you toa 
world ‘of unguessed sy; parkle and 
variety in such world tamed cen-* 
ters as Buenos Aires, Montevi- 
deo, Santos, Bahia Blanca. Plan 
your trip now . . . its Spring in 
the Southern Hemisphere! 
Low round trip fares, re- 
turning via Panama Canal. 
Write or call for descriptive 
literature. 


MCCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., 

Lane Mortgage Bldg, Los Angeles 

McCormick Terminal, Portland 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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HOTEL ST. FRAN CIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
“One of the World's Great Hotels” 
Facing Union Square 
Location — Structure — Equipment — Service 
Management, James H. McCase 














SANTA MARIA INN | 


on the Coast Highway 


| 
| 
| 
Half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles | 











San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. ci | accredited 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separat 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 
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SUNSET’S TRAVEL SER VICE 


Going East? West? Around the world? 


Or on a short vacation trip? Write us and 


we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to SuNsSET’s TRAVEL SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO—THE CITY BY 
THE GOLDEN GATE. The very air of 
San Francisco is ‘““Nature’s own rouge,” 
and her women are said to be among the 
fairest in the land. The temperature is 
mild and cool. The great Japan current, 
sweeping down the coast with its warming 
waters, forestalls forever the chill grip of 
winter. ‘Trade breezes and exhilarating 
fogs keep the summers crisp. ‘Tens of 
thousands come to San Francisco in sum- 
mer to cool off, just as tens of thousands 
come in winter to escape the cold. 

This is the city that you have wished to 
see. Ah, then see the city; take time to ab- 
sorb its romance, to stare from its hills, to 
hear the music of its streets. And though 
its great hotels, its sparkling cafés, its 
mighty convention hall, are pulsing with 
activity, remember that in a hundred by- 
ways and corners of this odd city are 
scenes that you have come miles to know: 
bits of old China, ships at dock from all 
the sea lanes, Naples in sharp focus at 
Fisherman’s Wharf, shops and bazaars 
that rival Paris and Tokio, golf courses 
that literally hang out over the sea, the 
Golden Gate, and—but a few hours fur- 
ther afield—Del Monte’s miles of lawn, 
the snowy beaches of Carmel, Lake 
Tahoe, the Redwood Highway, Yosemite, 
stupendous mountains, and the world’s 
oldest, largest, living trees. 

Visitors to San Francisco are fortunate. 
They journey hither by a storied route. If 
they come by train or motor car, prairie 
and mountain and purple desert unfold 
before them. If they come by sea, sunny, 
magic lands are touched. In either case 
they are prepared for an exotic city at 
their journey’s end. (From Foster’s 
Travel Magazine. ) 


CRUISING THE WONDER BELT OF 
THE WORLD. The Canadian Pacific 
Liner The Empress of Australia, will 
embark from New York on December 1, 
on one of the most ambitious world 
cruises ever conducted by a steamship 
company. Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year’s Eve in Cairo, India in the 
cool season, Japan in plum blossom time, 
these are just a few of the highlights of the 
cruise. The following places will be visited 
on the trip: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monte Carlo, Naples, Palestine, Cairo, 
Bombay. Seven days are allowed for 
sightseeing in India, and the journey will 
then proceed to Ceylon, Java, Singa- 


, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


pore, Siam, Philippine Islands and China, 
where Hongkong, Shanghai, Peking and 
other places of interest will be visited. 
On March 2 Japan will be reached where 
extensive trips will take the traveler to the 
most interesting places in the insular king- 
dom. On the return trip a stop will be 
made at Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, 
where the Kilauea Volcano will be visited, 
and on March 28, 1929, The Empress of 
Australia will reach San Francisco. 
Those travelers who are going back to the 
starting point of the cruise will arrive in 
New York on April 15, by way of the 
Panama Canal and Cuba. The New York 
to New York trip occupies 136 days and 
covers 29,181 nautical miles. A profusely 
illustrated booklet giving fares and other 
details has been prepared and will be sent 
to those interested in this round-the-wor!d 
cruise. 
* * 
* 

NOVEMBER AND WAIKIKI! Magic 
combination. It is said of the Hawaiians 
that they practically “live in the water.” 
And certainly there are many visitors who 
take their cue from these bronzed swim- 


mers. Surfboard racing, outrigger canoe- 
ing, swimming—all of these Hawaiian 


aquatics come to a climax in November, 
and Thanksgiving Day means the Out- 
rigger Canoe Club’s annual Turkey Day 
swim in Honolulu. High School football 
championships are fought out during the 
month and November days are -pigskin 
days. 

December, also, has a special lure this 
year for the winter vacationist. A number 
of the world’s leading professional golfers 
will compete in the first Hawaiian open 
golf tournament to be held at the Waialae 
course in Honolulu, December 7, 8 and 9. 
Golf is a year around sport in Hawaii, of 
course, and all of the principal islands 
have fine, up-to-date links. Football 
teams in the senior league bring mainland 
elevens to the islands for the December 
games. 

* - * 
GLOSSARY OF NAMES of places in the 
western states. Continued from October 
issue. The list has been compiled and 
copyrighted by Pacific Highway Associa- 
tion. The California names are Spanish 
unless otherwise stated. 


CORNING—Named for John Corning, master me- 
chanic of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
CORONA DEL MAR (coh-ROH-nah day] MAHR) 


—Crown of the sea. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Be a peacucomper in Hawaii this winter— 
with time off for bridge and tea and golf! 

Enjoy long drifting days of delicious irre- 
sponsibility. Forget the cares of the busy 
world. Forget to go home! It may be the mid- 
dle of winter, but flying fish skim over a warm 
sea of amethyst, indigo and jade. Or, if you 
come when the golden shower and flame trees 
bloom in spring or summer or autumn, you'll 
play golf where the thermometer never goes 
above 85°. 

Hawaii’s hotels range from a $4,000,000 pal- 
ace on Waikiki Beach to quiet cottages that 
nestle under the palms and /az trees. It’s only 
a step from their ultra-modern comforts to the 


f 5 = 





primitive ways of the South Seas—from dress 
and bridge and dancing to torch-fishing on a 
coral reef at midnight, with an old Hawaiian to 
point out the shapes of strange-named painted 
fish. 

Golf on scenic courses everywhere; inter- 
island cruising among the fairy islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii; deep-sea fishing for 
swordfish, on0, u/ua and tuna; Oriental bazaars; 
swimming, surfboarding, outrigger-canoeing; 


HAWAII 





trips to volcanic wonderlands where forests of 
giant tree-ferns lie along the motor roads. You 
must stay long enough to see it all! 

The round trip from the Pacific Coast, 2,000 
miles each way, need not cost more than $400 
or $500, including all steamer fares and your 
hotels and inter-island sightseeing for a two 
weeks’ stay. You can even go for less—or stay 
longer—or, of course, pay whatever you like 
for de luxe accommodations equal to those of 
Europe’s most renowned resorts. 

Ask your local ticket man. He can book you 
direct from home, via San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle or Vancouver without passports 
or formalities—this is U. S. A. 
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MATSON LINE From San Sroncisco 


Sailings every Wednesday, and every other Saturday, 


LASSCO LINE From £03 Jngeler 








Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers, 
De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 
expense tickets. Ask at any authorized agency or at 
offices of the Los Angeles Steamship Company: 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 685 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 217 East Broadway, San 
Diego, California, 





For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax”’ travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to 


Name. Addresx 



















HAWAL ‘Jourist BUREAU 23 saree 


over smooth balmy seas on famous Matson ships. Fast 
de luxe steamers and popular one-class liners, Regular 
sailings also from Seattle. Attractive all-expense shore 
trips. See your travel agency or Matson line: 215 
Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 510 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 82) 
Naas St., Portland, Ore, 











ox 3615, San Francisco; 
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LINCOLN 








CABRIOLET 





FOR THOSE WHO ACCEPT NO COMPROMISE 


You expect to find in a car as fine as LINCOLN the 
ultimate in performance—power in abundance, 
more speed than you may ever use, swift accelera- 
tion, effortless control, wonderful riding luxury and 
comfort, beautiful and distinguished appearance. 
But the balanced excellence of these characteristics 
in the LINCOLN even exceeds your expectation. 
And there are very definite reasons why this should 
be so. 

Selection literally from the quality markets of the 
world obtains for LINCOLN the finest of materials 
—alloy steels for the chassis, hard woods for the 
custom-made bodies, enduring and lustrous color 
finishes, beautiful leather, silkiest fabrics, craft-made 
appointments and equipment. In materials there is 
nothing better obtainable. The resources of the Ford 
Organization attract all who have quality to sell. 
But those who have unequalled quality come first; 


LIfe .Sc oo L N M O T 
Division of Ford 


they know when unequalled quality is offered to 
those who build the LINCOLN it finds a ready 
market, where price is not the consideration. 

Workmen organized and directed by the genius 
of the Ford Organization build the LINCOLN. They 
have at hand every tool and machine that science 
has devised to aid experienced workmanship. 

Engineering genius, concentrated on the purpose 
to make as nearly perfect a car as it is possible to 
produce, is constantly working toward the perfec- 
tion of LINCOLN design and performance. No 
drastic or spectacular changes are ever made expert- 
mentally to produce “new models.” Perfection in 
the LINCOLN has been steadily and surely achieved 
—step by step. 

Thus LINCOLN has naturally become the choice 
of those who recognize true fineness and quality 
—and who unerringly accept no compromise! 


.-% C O M PAN Y 


Motor Company 
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Starving the Nation's Wards 


By 


Walter U. Woehlke 


How the World’s 
Riches 
Feeds T'wenty-Seven 
Thousand Indian 
Children on Eleven 


t Government 


Cents a Dav Each 


URING the last seventy years 
the death rate from tuberculosis 
has been going down constantly 
and continuously. Though the 

ravages of the White P lague are still seri- 
ous, it is no longer the dreadful scourge it 
was half acentury ago. In barely a gener- 
ation the death rate from tuberculosis has 
been cut in half; only a few decades ago 20 
persons out of 10,000 died of tuberculosis 
every year; now the death rate has been 
reduced to less than 9 per 10,000, and it is 
still going down. 

What caused this miraculous reduction? 
Most assuredly it was not the discovery of 
a potent and effective specific remedy as 
in the case of diphtheria. 

If medical science did not perform the 
miracle, how was the reduction in the 
tuberculosis death rate brought about? 

Social justice did it, plus the efforts of 
the engineer, the inventor and the 
organizer. 

‘Tuberculosis is essentially a disease of 
poverty,” said Dr. Haven Emerson, the 
eminent leader in public health work and 
preventive medicine. ‘‘Medical science, 
doctors and nurses had little to do with its 
conquest. ‘Tuberculosis spreads rapidly 
and causes heavy mortality wherever 
poverty forces people to live in over- 
crowded, insanitary quarters while their 
bodies are weakened through insufficient 


nourishment and overwork. The tubercu- 
losis death rate decreased because wages 
for the masses went up, because these in- 
creased wages enabled them to obtain 
larger quantities and a greater variety of 
really nourishing food, because shorter 
hours of labor lessened fatigue and in- 
creased the resistance of their bodies, be- 
cause larger quarters with more air and 
sunlight reduced the chances of exposure 
to infection.” 

Dr. Emerson thus characterized tuber- 
culosis as the child of extreme poverty and 
chronic starvation in a series of addresses 
he delivered in the Far West during the 
past summer. He did not make these 
statements in order to belittle the tuber- 
culosis work of the medical profession. He 
laid-bare the real causes of tuberculosis 
mortality in order to demonstrate that, 
contrary to the optimistic publicity con- 
stantly issued by the Indian Bureau, most 
of the American Indians are desperately 
poor, chronically undernourished and 
living in such squalor that tuberculosis, 
the poverty disease, is carrying them off at 
an alarming rate. 

And he proved his statements, proved 
them to the hilt by quoting from the 870- 
page report on the condition of the Ameri- 
can Indian made by the Institute for 
Government Research after a detailed 
survey covering a period of more than a 
year. In the black history of America’s 
dealings with the Indians that report will 
stand out as one of the great constructive 
documents; if it is given the attention it 
deserves by Congress and the public, it 
should mark the turning point in the atti- 
tude of the wealthiest nation on earth to- 
ward the quarter-million survivors of the 
unhappy race which had to vanish that 
the dominant white race might possess the 
continent. 

During the past ten years the thought- 
ful American has gradually begun to 
understand that the treatment meted out 
to the Indian by the white man is the 


blackest page in American history. He 
knows now that this page is filled with 
massacres of women and children, with 
robbery, rape, with looting, graft and cor- 
ruption, with an endless series of solemn 
pledges and treaties made by the Ameri- 
can government and treated as scraps of 
paper, broken and disregarded without 
shame. 

He now knows all this, but he does not 
know that the same kind of historic treat- 
ment 1s still being meted out to the Indians. 

He does not know that starvation and 
starvation diseases are taking as much 
toll as bullets and bayonets did fifty years 
ago; he does not know that the looting of 
the Indian estate is still going on, that 
guardian of the helpless Indians, the 
Indian Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior, is taking an active part in this 
looting. For ten years this Bureau, or 
rather Edgar F. Meritt, Assistant Com- 
missioner, and Commissioner Charles H. 
Burke, have been sending out propaganda 
to the effect that all was well with the 
Indian, that they were wealthier than any 
other part of the population, that they 
were making rapid progress through the 
education the Bureau was imparting, that 
their health was improving because of the 
Bureau’s enlarged and reorganized health 
service and that their estate was con 
stantly increasing in value owing to the 
Bureau’s efficient administration. 


Will this propaganda Commis- 
sioner Burke and Assistant Com- 
missioner Meritt coupled attacks on those 
friends of the Indians who maintained that 
the rosy picture the officials painted was 
not true, calling these friends of the In- 
dians agitators and bolsheviks and im- 
pugning their motives. Yet the friends of 
the Indians were able to produce such a 
volume of evidence, their charges were so 
specific and the Bureau’s de nials were so 
general that Dr. Hubert Work, then 
Secretary of the Interior, determined to 
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eminent tuberculosis 








specialists, investi- 
gated the Indian 
health conditions. He 
found that the Indian 
Bureau medical rec- 
ords and mortality 
statistics were un- 
reliable and incom- 
plete. Many deaths 
were not reported 
and in numerous in- 
stances the cause of 
death was not ascer- 
tainable from the 
records, yet from 
these incomplete rec- 
ords of the Bureau 
Dr. Edwards found 
that the Indians were 
dying of tuberculosis 
from six to forty times 
faster than the white 
population. Starva- 
tion, malnutrition, 
neglect, in sanitary 
conditions are levying 




















@ He knows his race 1s doomed and 
has accepted his fate with the dignity 
and courage that is the heritage of 
the “first American” 


ascertain the true facts through an impar- 
tial body, especially when a Congressional 
investigation of the Indian Bureau was 
being demanded. Accordingly he asked 
the Institute for Government Research, a 
non-political, privately supported scien- 
tific organization, to study all phases of 
the Indian problem except the handling of 
the Indian tribal and individual tru st funds, 

to report its findings and suggest improve- 
ments. That was in 1926. 

Owing to the generous contribution of 
private funds, chiefly by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., the Institute was able to under- 
take the task. Nine specialists were en- 
gaged by the Institute to make the sur- 
vey, among them Dr. Herbert R. Ed- 
wards, medical field secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association; W. 
Carson Ryan, Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College; Dr. W. J. Spillman, 
father of the farm-advisor system and 
specialist in farm economics; Mary Louise 
Mark, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University; Ray A. Brown, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Wisconsin, 
and several other specialists equally well 
qualified. These men and women, assisted 
by a staff of clerical and other helpers, in- 
vestigated conditions on practically every 
Indian reservation in the country Their 
findings were completed late in 1927 and 
transmitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior in February, 1928. Since May they 
have been available in printed form, the 
report making a volume of over 800 pages. 


N restrained, coldly impartial lan- 
guage these findings of fact confirm 
every charge made against the Indian 
Bureau during the last five years and un- 
cover a condition of affairs that should 
rouse every American jealous of the honor 
of his country to the fighting point. 
Dr. Edwards, one of the country’s most 


Navajo girl in 
her native desert, 
which has an alti- 
tude of 6000 feet 


a ghastly tribute 
from the helpless 
wards of the 
world’s wealthiest 
nation. 

Glance at the 
cold figures below, 
compiled from the 
Indian Bureau’s 
own admittedly in- 
complete records. 
And remember 
that thousands of 
tuberc ulous patients find permanent cures 
every year in the mild, sunny, dry climate 
of the Southwest w here most of the reser- 
vations mentioned below are located. If 
tuberculosis carries off the Apaches, the 
Pimas and the Utes at a terrifying rate, it 
does so despite the climate; they die be- 

cause they are too desperately poor to 
buy, too ignorant to select the varied diet 
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of really nourishing food that would enable 
them to resist the disease. Yet the Indian 
Bureau has constantly reported that 
health conditions among the “wealthy” 
Indians were continuously improving. 

For the United States as a whole the 
death rate from tuberculosis is less than 
9 per 10,000 population; it is 8.7, to be 
exact. Keep that figure in mind as you 
study the tuberculosis death rate, admit- 
tedly understated, among these Indians: 


Tuberculosis 
Death Rate 
Indian Reservation per 10,000 
Salt River, Arizona 
San Carlos, Arizona......... 
Sells, Arizona. 2 
All Arizona reservations . 
Fort Yuma, California . 
Consolidated Ute, Colorado. . 
Jicarrilla, New Mexico. 
Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico.. 
Mescalero Apache, New Mex. 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho 
Fort Hall, Idaho. . 
Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin. 
Keshena, Wisconsin 


Among the white population of pro- 
gressive Wisconsin the deaths from the 
white plague number only 6 per 10,000. 
Keshena reservation is the home of the 
once powerful Menominee tribe which 
is dying of tuberculosis forty-tvo times 
faster than the surrounding white 
population. 


Wi AT are the reasons for this 
huge mortality among the 
Indians? 

The most important cause is their 
inability to obtain enough nourishing 
food, their dire poverty—a_ poverty 
constantly denied by the Indian 
Bureau, but uncovered by the In- 
stitute investigators who state: “An 


typical little Indian children 


overwhelming majority of the Indians 
are poor, even extremely poor.” Of 
65 Indian jurisdictions the Institute 
report lists 43 as having an apparent 
income of less than $200 a year per 
capita. Even this low figure is too high 
because the Indian Bureau adds the pro- 
ceeds of the tribal funds to the individual 
incomes whereas millions of the tribal- 
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fund income are spent by the Bureau for 
administrative purposes and never reach 
the individual Indian. 

A second reason for the high tubercu- 
losis death rate among the Indians is the 
incompetence and indifference of the 
Indian Bureau’s medical service which 
until three years ago hired its physicians 
for the magnificent salary of $92 a month! 
Since 1925 the Bureau has loudly claimed 
that it had completed the reorganization 
of its medical staff on the model of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, proudly list- 
ing ‘‘nearly a hundred hospitals, a public- 
health nursing system, health education 
and a great campaign to eradicate tra- 
choma.” 


€ Two Hopi young women with the “squash-blossom” 

The Hopis and the Zunis have 

steadfastly declined to accept the brand of civilt- 
sation handed them by the Indian Bureau 


worn by unmarried girls. 


All these propaganda boasts are 
promptly refuted by the Institute’s in- 
vestigators. All of the Indian Bureau hos- 
pitals and sanitaria are so poorly built and 
equipped that not one of them meets the 
minimum standards established by the 
\merican Sanitarium Association. No 
case records, the very basis of health work, 
were maintained anywhere. Not one of 
the nearly hundred Indian Bureau hospi- 
tals has an X-ray apparatus; a very few 
possessed a microscope, but the thick dust 
on the mirror indicated that it was rarely 
used. Some of the Indian Bureau phy- 
sicians were men professionally well 
equipped, overworked and underpaid, yet 
staying on the thankless job because of 
their sincere desire to help the Indians. 
But most of the physicians, according to 
the report, were recruited from the dregs 
of the medical profession; many of them 





were ‘no better than 
the Indian medicine 
men.” Indian Bu- 
reau employes in 
serious cases refused 
to have members of 
their families treat- 
ed by them, prefer- 
ring to drive scores 
of miles to be treated 
by physicians in 
private practice and 
pay for the service. 
Everywhere Dr. Ed- 
wards found the 
shelves of the dis- 
pensaries filled with 
useless drugs | in 
large quantities and 
essential remedies 
missing. Every- 
where he found that 
Indians came to the 
doctors’ offices, 
asked for certain 
drugs and received 


hair dress them without ques- 


tion, without in- 
quiry or examina- 
tion. 


Of the trachoma 


campaign, much advertised by the 
Indian Bureau, the Institute reports 
that Bureau specialists and __ hastily 
“trained” Bureau physicians of the 


kind described above performed six 
thousand serious eye operations with no 
after-treatment for the majority of the 
patients. Now the operative treatment of 
trachoma has been abandoned because the 
operation on the eyes of 6000 Indians was 
merely an experiment, after all! Over 
60,000 Indians are now suffering from tra- 
choma, a disease that eventually leads to 
blindness and which has as one of its chief 
contributing causes the same thing that 
spreads tuberculosis—malnutrition, lack 
of sufficient nourishing food. 

Here is a sample of the Indian Bureau's 
utter indifference to the fate of its wards: 

An epidemic of pneumonia, influenza 
and measles broke out in 1926 among the 


@ The Navajo boy in his native desert. 
have been taken to sea level, underfed and overworked, 
exposed to tuberculosis and sent home to die 





Boys like this one 


Navajo children confined in the Bureau’s 
Leupp boarding school. As usual there 
was an insufficient supply of nurses, medi- 
cines, equipment and medical assistance 
to cope with the epidemic. Day after day 
the agency physician, Dr. S. S. Warren, 
asked the superintendent for help. None 
was forthcoming. Finally Dr. Warren in 
despair sent this telegram directly to 
Commissioner Burke in Washington: 

“We have had an epidemic of measles 
and influenza since March 17. Four 
deaths and typhus suspects in hospital 
now. Dormitories and hospitals are foul 
with contagion. No sanitary measures 
have been taken in conformity with public 
health and state laws to clean up.” 


AVAJO children might die by the 

dozen, but that did not worry the 
Commissioner. He did not send help, but 
he rebuked Dr. Warren for his violation of 
regulations by going over the head of the 
superintendent! 

At a boarding school in Montana an un- 
usually large number of Indian children 
developed tuberculosis. The state board 
of health ee the Bureau, free, the 
services of a clinical technician to de- 
termine pant en cases of tuberculosis so 
that the little patients might be segre- 
gated and others saved from contagion. 
The offer was declined. W hereupon Dr. 
Frances S. Bradley, director of Montana’s 
State Division of Child Welfare, wrote as 
follows concerning the Montana Indian 
reservations: “Pathetic and hopeless 1s 
the physical condition of young children 
and the eagerness of the mothers for help. 
We have held what we call children’s 
health conferences on various reserva- 
tions, and men and women have sledded 
their children 35 and 40 miles in snow on a 
level with their roofs, with the thermome- 
ter 14 below zero, to find out how to cure 
rickets, trachoma, tuberculosis. Nothing 
but a prompt, vigorous baby-saving cam- 
paign can prevent the extermination of 
the Blackfeet. Their maternal and infant 
mortality is shocking.” 

For four years the State of Wisconsin 
has endeavored to extend its excellent 
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public health service to the Indian Reser- 
vations in its boundaries. Congressional 
sanction was needed for such a change. 
Session after session Assistant Commis- 
sioner Meritt of the Indian Bureau op- 
posed Wisconsin’s request even though 
the mortality rate from tuberculosis and 
other diseases on the Wisconsin reserva- 
tions was incredibly large. Congressional 
sanction has been withheld, thanks to this 
opposition; the Bureau is still in undis- 
puted control of the reservations and the 
Indians are still dying like flies at the first 
frost. And Dr. C. A. Harper, Wisconsin’s 
State Health Officer, writes: 

“The reservations are filled with the 
most prevalent contagious and infectious 
diseases; they are infecting the white com- 
niiting, and the laws are such that the 
state health officers are not allowed to do 
anything about it.” 


OOD. When the dying Indian race 

spreads contagion and _ death 
among its white neighbors, perhaps then 
the wrath and the, fear of the whites will 
become strong enough to bring about, for 
their own protection, a thorough house- 
cleaning in the hide-bound, callous, most 
stupid and incompetent of all government 
bureaus. 

Just to round out this symposium of ex- 
perts on the Indian Bureau’s medical serv- 
ice, let us quote from the report of Drs. 
A. H. Gillthan and H. B. Schafer of the 
California State Board of Health concern- 
ing conditions in the Golden State: 

“‘As a result of two months’ sojourn and 
field study among the Indians of north- 
eastern California, the following conclu- 
sions have been reached: 

“rt. That the ill treatment of the 
Indians (of California) during the past 70 
years has resulted in reducing the es 
tion from over 100,000 to about 17,300. 

“2. That the Indiz ms are now living a 
hand-to-mouth existence 

(a) in houses not fit to live in 

(b) upon land that is useless 

(c) without water 
3. That they are not receiving 
education worthy of the name. 

“4. That a great deal of sickness exists 
among them, and they are receiving abso- 
lutely no care. 


“ec 


““ 


an 


5. That they are not receiving advice, 
encouragement or assistance in their busi- 
ness dealings with the outside world or in 
the personal side of their lives or in the 
lives and health of their families.” 

As in the case of Wisconsin, the State of 
California has asked Congress for several 
years to transfer to its various state 
agencies the job of looking after the 
health, the education, the farming and the 
relief of the California Indians. The pig- 
headed, brutalized Indian Bureau has 
failed shockingly in its task of watching 
over the welfare of the California Indians, 
yet it stubbornly opposes the efforts of the 
state to assume this duty and obligation 
to its own citizens. 

To complete the record concerning the 
Indian Bureau’s medical service, let us 
quote from Dr. Haven Emerson, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health Administration, 
Columbia University: 

“Outside the boundaries of Russia, 
India or China,-I know of no section, race 
or tribe which now exhibits such tragic 





neglect of the most elementary protection 
against preventable diseases and death as 
is to be found among the American 
Indians. 

“Tf ever there was a proper subject for a 
Congressional investigation, it is the ad- 
ministration of a government service 
which in the richest country in the world 
permits practical enslavement of person, 
theft of land and produce, impoverish- 
ment of funds and the practical starvation 
of thousands of our wards, which, to- 
gether with disease, are combining to de- 
stroy a race older than our own. The ne- 
glect of the health of the Indians is recog- 
nized by all health officers of this country 
and by the informed medical profession as 
a classical example of governmental in- 
competence.” 

There are over 150 pages in the Insti- 
tute report’s chapter on health conditions 
among the Indians. The few excerpts and 
statements are merely the outstanding 
high lights. The reader who wishes the 
full report can obtain a copy of the heavy 
volume from the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, 15 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on payment of five dollars. 
Send for it—and give it to your public 
library where all friends of the Indian, of 
decency and fairness may read it. 

And now I would like to have the eye, 
the ear and the heart of parents of young 
children. I would like to call their atten- 
tion to the fact that an Indian mother 
brings her child into the world with the 
same pain and labor as a white mother, 
that Indian parents, though they usually 
are desperately poor and very, very igno- 
rant, nevertheless cling to their children 
with the same kind of love and affection as 
that bestowed by white parents upon their 
offspring, that they feel the same kind of 
pain when they see their children sicken 
and die as white parents do. They may 
not show their grief as openly, being just 
“savages,” but it’s there and it hurts. 

After this preamble, let’s see what the 
Indian Bureau does to the children of 


Indian parents. 
V HAT does it cost you to feed your 
child? You don’t know; you’ve 
never figured it out. But you do know that, 
be he six or sixteen, he’s always empty, 
always snooping around for more. Nutri- 
tion experts will tell you that it costs a 
minimum of 35 cents a day for enough 
food of sufficient variety to keep a growing 
child healthy and vigorous. That’s in in- 
stitutions where they feed a lot of children 
out of the same big kettle. At home it 
costs the individual family more. 

Uncle Sam, though, richest man in all 
the world, believes that he can feed a 
growing child on less than a third of the 
minimum set by the nutrition experts and 
doctors. He has been doing it, too. For 
years he has been feeding 27,000 children 
six to sixteen years old at an average cost 
of eleven cents a day. That’s all he gave 
them, except what they could raise when 
they were not busy in school. He kept 
them in school half the day; the other half 
he kept them busy making shoes, working 
in the laundry, in the fields, in print and 

tailor shops. Uncle Sam worked these 
children from 6 in the morning till 7, 8 and 
9 at night; he gave them eleven cents’ 
worth of food a day and expected them 


Starving the Nation’s Wards 








not only to live and work, but to grow and} | 
learn. 

Well, they didn’t. They grew the pot-| 
bellies, the prominent shoulder-blades, the 
lackluster eyes, the unhealthy dead skin 
characteristic of chronic malnutrition 
which is merely another way of pronounc- 
ing starvation. Underfed and overworked, 
they contracted tuberculosis and were 
sent home to their parents to die. 

These 27,000 children, fed by. the 
world’s richest government on eleven 
cents a day, starved, worked long hours, 
so crowded in dilapidated barracks that 
outbreaks of infectious diseases can’t be 
stopped, subjected to a routine that is 
often brutal and always thoughtless, sup- 
plied with so little air and sunshine, with 
such poor medical and hospital facilities 
that a private orphan asylum doing to the 
children what the federal government is 
doing would be closed at once by the 
health department of the state—these 
children are the offspring of the original 
owners of the soil. More than 27,000 of 
them are confined in Indian Bureau 
boarding schools that stunt their bodies, 
break their spirits and warp their minds. 
In these boarding schools the effects of 
starvation due to an insufficient and 
poorly balanced ration are so bad that the 
staff of the Institute last February recom- 
mended an immediate emergency appro- 
priation of a million dollars for the sole pur- 
pose of buying more and better food for the 
children. 


HE picture this staff of specialists 

paints of conditions in the boarding 
schools of the Indian service is horrible, 
despite the studied effort to use only the 
mildest technical phrases. Says the report 
(page 11): “The survey staff finds itself 
obliged to say frankly and unequivocally 
that the provisions for the care of the 
Indian children in boarding schools are 
grossly inadequate. he outstanding de- 
ficiency is in the diet furnished the Indian 
children, many of whom are below normal 
health. The diet is deficient in quantity, 
quality and variety.” Which means, in 
plain English, that the 27,000 children 
never get enough to eat, that what they do 
get is mostly poor stuff and that they 
don’t get at all what every growing child 
needs most—milk, fruit, eggs and fresh 
vegetables. But let the report (page 11) 
continue: “The effort has been made to 
feed the children on a per capita of eleven 
cents a day, plus what can be produced on 
the school farm, including the dairy. . . 
Even at the best schools these sources do 
not fully meet the requirements for the 
health and development of the children. 
At the worst schools, the situation 15 seri- 
ous in the extreme.” And as a result (see 
page 206) this happens: ““The prevalence 
of tuberculosis in boarding schools is 
alarming.” 

Overcrowding, insufficient air space and 
sunlight, a chronic starvation which, in 
the words of Dr. Haven Emerson, is worse 
than the worst condition in Central 
Europe following the war, plus overwork 
—and this is what the report says on page 
376: “The labor of children as carried on 
in Indian boarding schools would, it is be- 
lieved, constitute a violation of child labor 
laws in most states’”—These conditions 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Ease of 
Western Housekeeping 


HE style of the California bunga- 

low is famous all through the 

United States. What is less well 

known is the facility and con- 
tentment of housekeeping in these western 
homes. The sunny days bring an ease of 
clearing-up that contrasts sharply with 
mud-tracked floors and frozen milk 
mornings, where heavily bundled children 
sniffe their way down snow shoveled 
paths to school. 

Winter housekeeping—what is the tra- 
dition still lived in many localities? 

The wind rattles the windows. Sleet 
covers the steps. Hanging out a line of 
clothes is an endurance test. Inside there 
are mountains of coats and leggings in 
various stages of wet and damp. There is 
clinker in the furnace. Activity is crowded 
into the warmest corners of the house— 
coal dust, griddle cakes, sausage, cough- 
syrup, little red noses of children sticking 
out of huge coats crying that they “don’t 
want to stay out-doors,’’—winter! 

In California a little slip of a girl in a 
thin sweater runs out the open door, 
down the dry walk to school, nibbling at 
an ice-cream-cone. 

From the first patch of pink sunlight 
that strikes through the east window, the 
day for a western householder would in- 
spire a paean of joy or at least a con- 
tented psalm. Of course, ease isn’t what 
some people are seeking. If you have a 
craving for stark adventure, perhaps it is 
better to be snowed up in Alaska, with no 
supplies and a frozen nose. But the aver- 
age modern is glad to get his existence, 
the mere living, in a calm fashion leaving 
strength to rise to the higher adventures 
of brain and spirit that challenge on every 
side today. Free of bodily restraint he 
can explore the mys- 
teries of science and 
the arts. Warm sun 
and a field of golden 
poppies do not mean 
the end of heroism: they may mean sim- 
ply a good stretch of level ground for the 
take-off to some great new flight of life. 
Eliminate the stress of housekeeping and 
life smooths out to a speed that lifts to 
other interests. 

Now, housekeeping is made up of little 
moves and labors and in the average Far 
Western home one can escape a surprising 
number of these. It is more than just 
having warm sunlight, although that ac- 
counts for several by-products of comfort. 

Fer one thing the West is a new section, 
neither so long, nor so thickly populated 
with humans and animals; there are few 
pests; in many localities there are no ro- 
dents, flies, or mosquitoes, no insects save 
a few ants which are comparatively easy 
to fight. One young college girl who had 


lived West all her childhood was studying 
zoology in a Boston college, and she was 
so innocent of household plagues that her 
classmates succeeded in trapping her into 
trying to complete her insect collection by 
asking the housekeeper for help. As in- 
structed she presented herself at the door 
saying, “Mrs. Parker, the girls say you 
have lots of cockroaches, could I get one 
for my zoology class?” And she was a 
long time understanding Mrs. Parker’s 
quick flush and exploding wrath. These 
traditional insect horrors are unknown in 
the smooth clean bungalows of the West. 

Although population is low per area, 
the land is improved; concrete roads are 
reckoned by the thousands of miles. More 
paving means less dust and this is a 
real item as those who have ever lived near 
a roadway will testify. The dust from an 
unpaved street can become the most an- 
noying and continuous task of a house, 
sifting through the windows to settle thick 
in every room, and outside coating the 
porch chairs so that-no care can really 
make them fresh or inviting. There is 
little dust from stoves, too, as there are 
practically no fires. In some sections of 
the East a large proportion of the day is 
filled up with this tending of fires and 
cleaning up the ominous slow settling soot. 

There is little need of bundling up at 
any time of year. The family wears light 
clothing. This saves initial expense and 
all the heavy care of woolens and weighty 
wraps. Most of the garments can be 
quickly tubbed. It means quite a saving 
to replace chinchilla, cashmere, and broad- 
cloth, with galatea, and voile. The sum- 


By 


Dorothea Havens Chappell 


mer clothes feeling has led to an informal 
tendency and life in the Far West has 
taken on a sensible simplicity of dress and 
sport more like the eastern summer resort. 
Why not, when practically every day in 
the year is a tennis day, and every after- 
noon is right for golf? 

The lack of surprise showers means that 
pressing suits is reduced to a minimum. 
Most of us who have an eastern childhood 
to look back into remember the great 
spread of dripping coats and skirts that 
used to hang in the house after the family 
had been caught in the rain. On some 
days this forlorn, slow-drying aggregation 
would double up if several members of the 
household had to go out twice, and the 
mufflers and leggings would dangle damp- 
ly through the next day or two. No mat- 
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pristine freshness was lost. Even when 
relegated to a hall or cellar these wet 
clothes seemed to cast a gloom over the! 
whole house. 

The whole general tendency of winter is 
to contract and cramp activity into the 
house—even into narrow corners of the 


ter how fine the quality of hat or coat, a 


house, until Bobby wants to build his’ 
blocks right where Edith has spread a pa-} 


per to paint on, and tempers and the very 
walls suffer. One of the housekeeper’s 
greatest trials is too much staying-in of 
the family. Dispositions become house- 
bound, and the fresh little treats planned 
become over-stayed, and the charm of the 
home goes stale. Here in the Far West, 
with the large proportion of sunny days, 


the children love to “stay out,” and the! 


house gets its air and rest. There is that 
easy sense of running back and forth, a 
subtle atmosphere that fascinates chil- 
dren, more like the eastern spring and fall 
evenings after supper. The doors and 
windows stand open and the child senses 
the relaxed freedom of it. 

There is much to do out of doors, trips 
in the car, and hikes are inviting every 
month in the year, and all the games and 
sports have no closed season. This de- 
velopes not only our national golf and ten- 
nis champions, it also develops national 
housekeeping champions. The occupa- 
tional wealth for all ages means the house 
is not over-used. 

And even in summer the contrast con- 
tinues. The Westerner who swings out to 
the car, and drives carelessly away, has 
spent no extra five minutes going through 
the house to close windows. This few 
minutes oblation to the God of Rain is so 
much a habit of one coming from thunder 
storm regions that it 
clings for years after 
he or she is trans- 
planted. Those who 
have once learned 
the necessity will pause on the steps, look 
abstractedly about and finally will say: 
“It seems strange not to close the windows 
or take in those pillows, but of course it 
won’t rain.” 


ND it won’t. One is saved all that 

trouble. And it is a daily trouble 
or even several times daily in the thunder 
storm region. It must be done every time 
one goes out. Even if one is staying in, a 
sudden shower will often drench things 
before there is time to get all through the 
house. An amusing trick of a double 
thunder storm played havoc one day when 
black clouds rolled up. The daughter of 
the household, remembering that no one 
was at home and that she had left all the 
windows up, hurried home from the beach, 
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| but not in time, and the driving rain 


swished half way across the floors of every 
room, drenching the window curtains, 
chairs, and books that happened to lie in 
range of the western windows. The 
strength of such thunder storms is alarm- 
ing. The sky was purple, the house dark. 
She ran from room to room, tugging to 
lower the west windows while the rain 
slashed and tore at her hair and sleeves. 
When the last window on that side of the 
house was down, and the hammering 
gunfire of rain drops beat outside on the 
panes, she suddenly thought of the garage, 
remembering the open doors and a kit of 
exposed tire-patching material that was 
strewn out on the concrete runway. She 





threw her sweater over her head and made 
a dash across the gap of lawn. There in 
the shelter of the garage she did not notice 
the change of wind. Now she had not 
closed the east side of the house. A twin 
storm suddenly blew up from the oppo- 
site side and poured its torrent into every 
eastern window. ‘The sweep of rain 
through the windows met and crossed the 
line of damage that had come from the 
west. The furniture spared by the first 
storm was dripping now. Every floor in 
the house had to be wiped—every curtain 
had to be laundered—and a hundred-odd 
articles had to be salvaged from the flood! 

Strenuous housekeeping that! After 
one such day it is easier to remember to 
close the windows. But it is no easier to 
do; it is one of those trying little jobs of 
unskilled labor that is foisted upon the 
youngest member of the household. Oh, 
the agony of being all ready to leave fur 
the picnic, the others already in the car, 
and that voice from the hallway—‘‘And 
the windows, Doris, did you close them 
all?” So you begin; living room seven 
windows, dining room five, kitchen three, 
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entry, pantry,—let 
the back hall go,— 
— » more breathless go- 

ing upstairs now, 
(they’ve started the motor) library, bed- 
room, bedroom, bedroom—will the bed- 
rooms never end, and you could skip the 
third floor, but it has all been explained, 
how the water would seep through onto 
the newly ceiled rooms below and stain 
everything. So you go up—three, two 
more, another on the stairs. To the car at 
last, and then—memory of the room you 
forgot. 

The lack of showers simplifies still more 
details. The shining window panes that 
were polished yesterday will gleam un- 
spotted for months, and the gay cretonne 
pillows and porch wicker, day after day, 
will not have to be taken in. No shower 
will come and also no dew. Lay the most 
precious first edition flat on the ground in 
the garden and next week pick it up un- 
harmed. 


HAT is anice tale to write to the 
Eastern boy who just last night left 
a library copy of Lorna Doone on the side 
steps and this morning wonders where to 
get two dollars to pay for the warped 
binding and stained text, half the pages 





stuck together, the book the shape of the 
crescent moon. 

Safety in leaving out things that belong 
inside is a convenience but more than that. 
It is one of the condiments of housekeep- 
ing. Just as luncheon on the porch comes 
like a fresh appetizing change, and as a 
few chairs under the trees on a hot day 
bring variety and tang, so a stocking 
basket on the lawn makes mending gay, 
and peas to shell on the steps, a sort of 
lark, giving the busy housewife a sense 
of play and freedom. 

A good householder is as much con- 
cerned with the outside of the house as 
the inside, and paint and planting are im- 
portant. Paint is long lived in the West. 
The dry air makes the term “weather 
beaten” obsolete. Paint stays bright 
season after season, and screens keep their 
copper lustre. 

And how the plants sprout! A gardener 
is as often seen carrying a yard-stick as a 


trowel. One can almost see the shrubs 
grow. It is a great help in beautifying 


around a house to be able in one short 
season to grow up a mass of green in front 
of some austere corner or ill planned win- 
dow. There is little lawn cutting to do, 
but one must keep the garden hose run- 
ning much, and work against bloom for 
beauty, constantly cutting back the giant 
growths to symmetry. The garden prob- 
lem is a restraining of pushing sprouts 
rather than the heart breaking coaxing of 
spindling plants in an_ unpropitious 


(Continued on page 72) 
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eAnother Story of the 
orthwest Coast 


by the -Author of 


Pilots of Umber 


tossing poop shouting orders into the 
master’s ear while his white beard, in the 
clutch of the gale, stood out from his 
weather-bitten face at a ridiculous angle. 
He brought her to the safety of the quiet 
anchorage and then lumberingly clam- 
bered over her side, grumbling in the in- 
cult tangle of his hoary beard. 

“G’night, Cap’ n. Y’interrupted my 
supper. Ol’ woman’s madder’n a hornet!” 

Then he came ashore, marched up the 
wooden walks of Umber in the driving 
rain to the Gordon cottage and there, 
tucking his white beard under his coat, he 
sat solemnly down to finish his meal. 


“Blind Faith =" 


aa 


INCE time immemorial, 
the Gordons of Umber 
have kept vigilant watch 
h_F over the shifting sands of 
the treacherous channel across 
Umber Reef. And this feud en- 
trusted to them for safe-keeping 
has become a heritage, a_heri- 
tage of security won only by 
eternal combat with that gray- 
backed outpost of the sea’s fury 
that rears its white-plumed 
hosts when the dread south- 
easter zooms in from the bitter 
wastes of the waters of the 
world. No Gordon has ever 
been known to shirk the chal- 
lenge of the pounding surf and 
the long, curling green combers 
that leer in upon the unsheltered 
fishing village of the northwest 
coast. And the tales of their 
prowess have been passed down 
by word of mouth from genera- 
tion to generation until it has 
become a myth, a saga of man’s 
unending conflict with the mys- 
tic and unconquerable forces of 
the immortal sea’s senseless rage. 
Old Captain Ezekiah Gordon, long 
since turned to dust in the bleak, hillside 
cemetery beneath an humble headstone 
salt-caked with the spray the sea spits 
even upon the dead of the land, was the 
sturdy sire of that race of seafarers who 
win for themselves no more than their 
daily bread out of the teeth of the raging 
elements. And of him it is told, how in 
that terrible gale of ’44 he brought the full 
rigged ship Rollanda into the safety of 
Umber Bay under her own sail, leaving 
the reef astern leering futilely with its 
foaming mouth at the vessel’s pitching 
counter, while a 500-ton cargo of coal 
smouldered beneath her hatches. He had 
heard her, her hand fog-siren blaring into 
the night like a wounded thing, and 
through the mist and spray-flung dusk of 
a gray and windy winter’s night, he had 
gone out to her in the schooner Eliza. The 
Rollanda lay at the entrance, rolling and 
moaning on the black seas like a beast in 


pain. And old Ezekiah boarded her in 


that awful sea and stood stolidly on her 








Today this cottage still stands, patched 
and gray-roofed against the ravages of 
time and the merciless winds, with a heap 
of net, weighted by an overturned dory, 
cluttering forlornly the yard inside the 
wood picket fence. And in the living room 
over the great fireplace hangs an old 
chromo of the venerable Captain Ezekiah 





Illustrated by Louts RoGers 


Gordon, frowning benevolently in_ his 
beard down out of the cracked frame. 
The stately ships old Ezekiah had 
piloted so skillfully through fair weather 
and foul past the swirling edge of Umber 
Shoals have vanished from the waters of 
the world. The lofty press of their sails no 
longer flecks the purple horizon of the sea 
with white, and few are left of that breed 
of men who understood how to win ports 
out of the disdainful mercy of terrible 
gales and awful seas. But the saga of their 
obscure glory has come down through the 
generations and there still persists tena- 
ciously a diminishing fleet of stout-hulled, 


foul weather craft, the stolid fishing 
schooners of Umber, burying their heads 
doggedly into the green waters as they 
lift the angry seas bravely over their blunt 
bows. And today, when the black-hulled 
iron-bellies whine piteously through the 
wind-swept spume of a wintry sea, the 
Gordons of Umber are still faithful to 
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Itheir heritage of security, piloting the 
‘coasting steamers to the safety of quiet 
water. 

Jonas Gordon and his son Daniel were 
the last of that race and the old man sat 
mournfully now in a pillow propped chair, 
staring solemnly out through the bay 
windows at the wooden wharves squatting 


@€ “No, Daniel. No! 

Oh, God, some day 1t'll 

kill you! You're 
all I’ve got!” 


low over the gray waters. The skin of his 
face was wrinkled and seamed, the color 
of untanned leather. The deep set, blue 
eyes squinted continually beneath thick, 
white brows for the old man had spent a 
whole lifetime peering into the teeth of 
great winds. Occasionally he stroked with 
a great, gnarled hand, the beard that lay 
like a white napkin upon his shirt front. 
His leonine head was cocked to one side as 
he listened to the sorrowful whining of the 


rising wind through the eaves of the old 
cottage as if the doleful sound recalled to 
his memory some distant time—a time of 
his dead youth when the great sea first 
bellowed its scornful and tremendous 
hallo! in his young face. 

For the summer was gone. The light 
and warm westerly breezes were a thing 















only of memory now and the frail pleasure 
craft that bask in the brilliant sunlight of 
Umber Bay during the fair weather 
months had scattered to securer climes be- 
fore the chill breath of the first south- 
easter coming out of the mouth of a gray 
streaked sky and flecking the sea with 
frothy patterns of white lace. Only the 
foul weather fishing craft, the sturdy 
schooner fleet of Umber went stolidly 
about their work, ploughing the wintry 
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waters into foam with their brutish bows 
as if in their stout hearts they knew of the 
dread winter’s approach. Impassively 
they flung the spray high over their heads 
in that brave gesture of ships, meeting 
foul weather and fair with a fortitude born 
of many years of the seas battering upon 
their aged timbers. 

The rising southeaster whistled through 
the dunes of Umber, spattering sand and 
bitter sea spray upon the houses of men. 
And the old man listened, stroking his 
white beard, for he had heard that wailing 
song for seventy odd years and its mean- 
ing was ominous and unmistakable. He 
barely turned his head as Polly Gordon 
came into the living room and went 
silently about setting the supper table. 
She was a small, slender woman, Daniel’s 
wife, with a wistful, little face and large 
gray eyes. Her blonde hair, coiled high 
above her head, gave her a peculiar air of 
vivacity that one somehow didn’t expect 
in so intelligent and frank a countenance. 

“Sou’easter zoomin’ in, Polly,” the old 
man’s deep bass voice rumbled. “The 
summer’s gone.” 

“Yes, I know,” Polly answered quietly, 
a peculiar fatality in her clear contralto. 
A knife and two forks fell to the table from 
her hand. She wiped her arms on her 
apron and turned toward Jonas Gordon. 
“*[—I dread the winters, Dad,” she whis- 
pered almost to herself. 

The old man turned his head. 

“Aint no use, Polly,” he murmured 
passively, “in begrudgin’ the seasons 0’ 
God or bein’ angry wi’ the winds o’ 
heaven.” 


OLLY stared blankly out through 
the windows and sighed wearily. 

“Georgie Potter was lost last winter!” 
she whispered at length with suppressed 
fierceness. “Who will it take this year?” 

Old Jonas Gordon pursed his lips and 
let his great head fall on his chest. 

“Ay, daughter. The sea gives, an’ the 
sea takes.” 

“What does it give!” 

“Bread,” the old 
solemnly. 

“T hate it!’ Polly breathed out savagely. 

Then she brushed the old man’s shoul- 
der in a gentle and passing caress as if 
ashamed of her sudden outburst, and dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. Old Jonas 
stared out at the wooden walks of Umber 
lying passive in the chill drizzle of 
autumn. He shook his head slowly and 
his lips moved in an inaudible whisper. 

“Y’ hadn’t oughta be a fisherman’s 
wife, Polly girl.” 

A pan cover clattered gently in the 
kitchen and the pungent odor of boiling 
cabbage came into the living room. No 
doubt the old man was right. Polly Gor- 
don shouldn’t have married Daniel. She 
“hadn’t oughta be a fisherman’s wife.” 
For Polly, strictly speaking, didn’t belong 
in Umber. Her mother she had never 
known, and when her father had been 
killed in the collapse of a Nevada mining 
tunnel, she had been thrown upon her own 
resources and had come to the little fish- 
ing village as school mistress. And not 


man answered 


long afterward, she had seen Daniel, tall, 
clean limbed and gray-eyed at the wheel 
of the schooner Petrero going out to the 
wrecked hull that day three years ago 
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when the steamer Maude Powell broke her 
back on Umber Reef. Something un- 
accountable had stirred in her young 
breast at the sight of him. And from that 
day, all her latent capacity for affection 
had centered in the young giant until at 
length he held her in his arms before the 
altar of the First Church of Umber. She 
stared up at him then, her eyes brimful of 
tears while old Jonas Gordon in the back- 
ground, mumbled his blessing in his white 
beard. 

But the dread she had for the terrible 
unrest of the sea was something as inex- 
plicable to her Daniel as it was deep- 
rooted in her heart. For she had rot been 
reared to it. She knew only the 
senselessness of its fury and the 
danger to the one man who held 
for her the meaning of all joy and 
sorrow and life and death. 


HEN Daniel came in that 

night, bringing with him 
a gust of sharp wind from the 
open sea, she clung to him for a 
long time before they sat down to 
the evening meal. For the sum- 
mer, in truth, had gone and on its 
heels came the first of the wintry 
southeasters—cold and bitter, 
roaring with icy breath its deep 
throated bellow from across the 
wastes of the immortal sea. 

The old man ate solemnly, 
stopping after each swallow out 
of the thick coffee mug to wipe 
with great deliberation the brown 
stained hair of his beard about 
the thick red lips. He sat there 
as if all the storms of high heaven 
might roar unheeded over his 
head while he endured eternally, 
stolid, like some gnarled and 
sturdy old oak. Occasionally as 
Daniel lifted his eyes, he met 
Polly’s gaze across the table, 
laden with her deep affection. 
She ate but sparingly as if some 
deep rooted dread were stirring in 
her heart as her little head tilted 
to the rising whine of the wind. 

It drove great gusts of rain 
and hail against the windows of 
the Gordon cottage till the panes 
dripped steadily as with great and 
bitter tears. From far out across 
the bay there came the dull and insistent 
booming of the enraged waters of Umber 
Reef sounding, out of its deep throat, its 
eternal challenge to the audacity of man, 
while old Ezekiah Gordon, in his frame of 
honor above the crackling logs seemed to 
smile austerely down upon the homely 
room as though he were well pleased with 
the race he had sired. 

Quite suddenly, above the steady howl 
of the high wind, there came to their ears 
the muffled sound of a steamer’s whistle 
blaring four short blasts that sounded dull 
and distant in the still room. Polly looked 
up swiftly from her plate, that nameless 
dread of mystic and unknown forces shin- 
ing in her terror-filled eyes. The old man 
lifted his great head and turned slowly 
toward the door. Daniel quietly put aside 
his knife. Then it came again, borne 


strongly to them now in the cold teeth of 
the gale—a series of short, hurried blares 
—that urgent call of ships for the knowl- 





edge and security of pilotage. For the 
pilot, to the seaman, is the embodiment of 
security, the personification of safety 
when the ominous shadow of the land falls 
upon a ship’s deck and the wide waters 
narrow to a treacherous, shoal-filled chan- 
nel. Old Jonas Gordon turned his head 
gravely to his son. 

“Can’t be the cannin’ steamer, Dan’l. 
She aint due till next week.” 

Daniel shook his blonde head. 

“No tellin’, Dad. Some ship at the buoy 
callin’ fer pilotage.” 

And as if in answer, the blasts came 
moaning to them again, low, insistent, like 
a cry for help, half drowned in the shrill 





( Daniel clung to the compass box 


singing of the wind and the rumbling 
undertone of the infuriated surf of Umber 
Reef. The call of the sea! Loud, imperi- 
ous, inexorable, howling its challenge to 
men who wring out of its very bitterness a 
meaning for their lusty lives! Daniel’s lips 
set. He rose quietly and started toward 
his oilskins hanging on a peg by the door. 

“T reckon I better go, Dad,” he said 
slowly. Then he turned to Polly. “Can't 
be helped, Polly,” he whispered with a 
slow smile, ‘‘It’s— 

Polly Gordon had risen slowly out of 
her chair and stood wide-eyed with two 
little, white fists clenched on the table. 

“Daniel! No!—Oh!” she whispered in- 
coherently, “in weather—like this—!”’ 

She brushed her hair wildly from her 
face and turned toward the old man and 
his son. The logs in the fireplace, crack- 
ling suddenly and falling in a hiss, threw 
a great shaft of shadow up at the austere 
face of old Ezekiah Gordon in his paint- 





Pilots of Umber 





cracked frame, and as the shadow receded 


it seemed as if that solemn smile had faded) 


from his face to a gentle frown of re. 
proach. The moaning of the vessel at sea 
came faintly to their ears. Four men 
passed the great bay windows, the water 
dripping from their sou’westers. (ne 
grizzled face pressed itself against the wet 
pane and peered into the room. The figure 
motioned vaguely through the glass and 
disappeared. Old Jonas Gordon, sitting in 
his chair, overpowered with the helpless- 
ness of age, lifted his leonine head to his 
daughter-in-law. He waved his hand in a 
gesture toward the window. 

“Them men is Dan’ l’s crew, Polly,”’ he 
said softly. “They aint waited for 
no sign. They’re on their way 
down to the Petrero, knowin’ {a 
Gordon’|l be there. 9 better go, 
Dan’. They be waitin’ for ye.’ 

“No, Daniel. No! Oh, God, 
some day it'll kill you! You're all 
I’ve got!” 

Her love and her wild terror 
shone out of those great, wide 
eyes and she clung to him in the 
face of terrible forces whose mean- 
ing she could not know, she who 
had not heard the roar of the ime 
mortal sea in her cradle days, she 
who had not been reared on the 
hearth of men whose bread is won 
out of obscure toil upon the bosom 
of that lovely and terrible mis- 
tress. Daniel, his lips set in a 
thin line, turned tender eyes on 
her and kissed her swiftly on the 
lips. Then, breaking quickly awa) 
he made hastily out through the 
door after a gust of sharp rain and 
a chill blast of wind. Then all 
was still in the room with only 
the noise of the gale tearing at the 
eaves of the cottage and the loud 
hissing of the logs in the fireplace 
beneath the old chromo of Cap- 
tain Ezekiah Gordon. Polly 
stood like a woman turned to 
stone. Then her grief overpow- 
ered her and she sobbed quietly. 

“*Y’ make him fight two fights, 
Polly,” Jonas mumbled softly. 
“Y’ rob your man o’ half his 
power. An’ aman needs it allo’ a 
night like this.” 

Polly turned 
patriarch. 

“You don’t understand,” she sobbed. 
“He’s all I’ve got. If he comes back to 
me wet and stiff, with the salt running 
out of his eyes like Georgie Potter, what 
will I do? Why should I let him go in: 
that hell!” 


OLLY,” old Jonas said, a great 

tenderness in his deep, bass voice. 
olly, I do understand. I be seventy- 
eight years old. I’ve knowed many a 
woman o’ Umber as saw her man that 
way. It took my brother when he was 
no bigger’n our Dan’l. But—” 

“No!” the girl interrupted savagely. 
“You don’t understand! You're old 
You are done with loving. Daniel’s my 
man. I love him more than my life! 
Why should I trust him to that!” Her 
voice rose shrill and strident above the 
whine of the great wind as she flung her 
arm in a wild gesture toward the dripping 
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window panes. “It has no sense—that! 
No reason! Does it know of our love? 
Does it know of Daniel’s child I’m carry- 
ing now!—” 

“It’s fitten, Polly gal, for the daughters 
0’ | 'mber to raise sons. Some—” 

“For that!’ the girl interrupted pite- 
ously. “I had rather—” 

The old man’s voice interrupted, slow, 
deliberate, the summing up of a whole life- 
time of struggle with the pitiless forces of 
the great unrest. 

“Some of us is born to the sea. An’ 
some o’ us is born to the land. An’ there 
aint no use, Polly, in bein’ angry wi’ the 
winds o’ high heaven.” He bowed his 
head and rumbled on in his white beard. 
“There’s a line in a old chantey we used to 
sing when I was a lad in sail. I aint fergot 
it. ‘A sailor’s wife, a sailor’s star should 
be!” Them men out there needs Dan’l. 
Dan’|—Dan’! was born to the sea, 


Suddenly the old man was quiet, his 
white head bowed in the play of light and 
shade from the crackling logs. Polly stood 
before him, very still and silent. She 
looked down with her wide, gray eyes at 
that head, snow white with years like the 
peak of a towering and enduring mountain 
or the crest of a rolling sea, and very 
slowly a wave of great tenderness spread 
over the girl’s lovely face as if she had 
suddenly heard in the howl of the ele- 
ments some note of tremendous import, a 
vague and mystic echo of immortality. 
She sank to her knees and buried her head 
in the old man’s lap, caressing his head 
with her small hands and crying softly to 
herself. And through her sobs she 
whispered: 

“Oh, Dad! I—I think I understand. A 
sailor’s wife—a sailor’s star should be! 
Sing—sing it to me, please?” 

Old Jonas, with a gnarled and calloused 
hand caressed the crown of her blonde 
hair, and there, oblivious to the howl of 
the gale and the thresh of the wind-driven 
rain, he sang very softly in his low bass, 


On Chimney 


There is a street beyond the town, 


(I call it Chimney-Way) 


Where all the chummy cottages 
Have chimneys warm and gay 


With homey flowers against their backs, 


Larkspur and hollyhock. 


And friendly shadows leaning out 
Where neighbors stop and talk. 


for her ears alone, that old song of sea- 
farers, that song of his own dead youth be- 
neath the towering white canvas of the 
stately sailors, the songs that are the sea- 
man’s only inarticulate protest against the 
bitterness and obscurity of his lot. 

Meanwhile, Daniel, thin-lipped and 
grim-faced, clung to the compass box of 
the schooner Petrero, close to the man at 
the kicking wheel, peering anxiously with 
brine rimmed and reddened eyes through 
the driving hail and mist of the wind- 
swept night. Now and then a livid bolt of 
lightning reached like a jagged and eager 
finger from the sullen heavens down to the 
face of the troubled sea and in its momen- 
tary and strange light the great walls of 
green water towered white-crested and 
angry, and the universe appeared terrible 
and old like the first enraged beginnings of 
a prehistoric age. 


LOSE hauled, the Petrero battled her 
way past the foaming combers of 
the reef, while the men clung in desperate 
and unreal attitudes to the weather 
shrouds like shadows engaged in some 
monstrous and impossible task. Until 
finally the open sea roared its mighty 
breath in their ears and the dark hulk of 
the steamer materialized on the waters, 
rolling heavily in the great seas and the 
land swell at the channel buoy. Half her 
boat deck had been carried away and her 
after housing hung, a mass of wreckage 
awash with each green sea she shipped. 
Daniel boarded her, breathless, wet and 
dripping with the bitter spray of the sea 
and clambered to her bridge while the 
Petrero, coming valiantly about, scurried 
like a mad thing running free before the 
gale for the shelter of Umber Bay. And 
suddenly, with the pilot aboard, the 
mournful wailing of the vessel ceased, her 
head waved uncertainly for the land and 
rolling far over on her beam ends, she 
pitched past the drowned and tolling 
buoy. Daniel and the master stood in the 
wing, red-eyed, the salt water dripping 


By Amy Viau 


from their faces like bitter tears as the 
vessel toiled past the angry and tremen- 
dous roar of Umber Reef. 

In the Gordon cottage, in a sudden bolt 
of lightning, the old man and the young 
wife lifted anxious faces toward the sea 
and vaguely made out the gray hull of the 


steamer coming to her anchorage. The 
rattle of her cables came faintly to their 
ears as Daniel let go her anchors. And 
Polly lifted her tear-stained face, bright 
with a new and mysterious joy, to the 
seamed face of old Jonas. 


“‘I—I’m so happy,” she breathed. “He 
has done it. He’s safe.” 
“The Gordons are a seafarin’ race, 


Polly,” the old man answered solemnly. 
ine the girl nodded her head happily. 

Not long after, Daniel came stumping 
up ‘the wooden walk. And all wet as he 
was with rain and salt spray, Polly fell 
into his arms. Old Jonas Gordon smiled 
serenely in his white beard. 

“The Alsatian,’ Daniel said. ‘She 
needed to come in pretty bad. Two men 
aboard crippled in wreckage. A doctor'll 
save em like as not.” 

Polly turned silently to the old man. 
She uttered no word. But old Jonas Gor- 
don knew that she understood. 

“Set down, Dan’l,” the old man mur- 
mured_ happily. “Polly’ll get some 
steamin’ coffee for ye. Set down, lad.” 

Loud and insistent howled the gale 
about the eaves of the cottage and from 
the distance there came the dull, rum- 
bling undertone of angry waters upon the 
shoals of Umber—that gray-backed out- 
post of the sea’s fury that rears its white- 
plumed hosts when the dread southeaster 
zooms in from the bitter wastes of the 
waters of the world. Old Captain Ezekiah 
Gordon, from his austere height above the 
fireplace, smiled benevolently in his white 
beard upon the homely room and the last 
of the race he had sired, while Jonas 
pursed his red lips and idly stroked the 
beard that lay like a white napkin upon 
his shirt front. 


Red, romping roses cling to some 


Like children o'er a gate, 





And chimney corners seem to call 
“Come in—the hour is late.” 


I like to stroll at evening time 
Along fair Chimney-Way 

When every chimney settles down 
Ind smokes contentedly. 
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AN you become just what you 

want to be? 
Say you’re a shoe-clerk with 
the dream of being a million- 
aire; or a traveling salesman with am- 
bition to conquer the citadel of Big Busi- 
ness in Wall Street; or a humble teacher 
dreaming of retiring to your country es- 
tate to raise a family and ride your hob- 
bies at an age when life is just beginning to 
become interesting; or young attorney 
Smith with the vision of becoming a great 
—the greatest — international lawyer, 
friend of statesmen and counselor of pre- 
miers and presidents—can you, just YOU 
yourself, unaided by family, influence or 
even luck, by dint only of your own grim, 
invincible will, pull yourself up by the 
boot-straps from reality to ideal in this the 
Year of Our Lord 1928 in mechanized, 
standardized America? 


Lindbergh did it in his 


The Amazing 


Marvin 


1 
By Max Stern 


Even the virtue of modesty is not lacking. 

“Now, don’t say anything about my 
war record,” he begs as he nervously pulls 
at a well-chewed cigar. ‘And don’t, 
please, call me a millionaire. I haven’t a 
million. Anyway, it sounds silly. If you 
have to say something, please just say 
that I worked hard, had plenty of good 
luck and succeeded in getting about what 
I went after.” 

Which means this: One day, when 
Marvin was very young and very poor, he 
wrote down on a little scrap of paper: “I 
am going to be a lawyer. I will go to New 
York, make a pile of money, and then 
come back to California and live like a 
gentleman.” He put the paper in his 
pocket as a sort of talisman. As he found 
himself living by it he laid it rather rever- 
ently in his wallet. Now that he has 
achieved its promise to the letter he has 





on a western trip selling computing scales, 


William found himself on the campus of | 
the University of California in Berkeley. | 


He liked it, and decided to become a col- 
lege man. 

A job was necessary to work himself 
through the university. He took one as 
night operator on the campus switch- 
board, although he had never done such 
work before. Hello-man at night, watch- 
man on Sundays, real estate salesman in 
the afternoons and shoe-clerk in Oakland 
in summer holidays, Marvin became not 
only a good student but a brilliant one. 
He was prominent in college activities, = 
track man, debating prize winner, and 
helped support his mother. After lashing 
himself through four years with the “‘tin- 
gling rod” of ambition Marvin graduated 
in 1914. He had broken two records. He 
had carried off three debating prizes and 

had made more outside 





own field of mechanical 
science. Can you do it in 
the professional or business 
world? You can—and this 
confident assertion is in- 
spired not by the speaker 
at the Optimists’ Club 
luncheon. All you need to 
do to prove it is to take an 
elevator at 315 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, 
ramble into an office on the 
fourth floor and ask for 
Mr. Wm.G. Marvin. If he 
isn’t off making a speech on 
education or attending a 
conference on foreign trade 
or playing golf, you’ll meet 
the answer to your question. 
Salesman, shoe-clerk, 
University debater, teacher, 


Q Mr. 


This 





making, at the age of 32 


@ Can a boy pull himself up by his bootstraps? 
@ Unaided by family, influence, or even luck, by 
dint of nothing but your own grim, invincible 
will, can you become just what you want to be? 
@ William G. Marvin is the personification of the 
answer to that question. You can! 
Marvin has retired from active money- 
How did he do it? 
It is an 
amazing story of determination, singleness of 
purpose and eventual success. 
—Tue Epirors. 


article by Mr. Stern will tell you. 


money than any man of his 
college generation. 

At Palo Alto, Marvin got 
a job as English instructor 
in a “prep” school. He was 
on the way to a fairly 
successful academic career, 
but he had decided he was 
to be a lawyer, so at 20 he 
set about to become one. 
He studied law in the after- 
noons at Stanford. When 
he was offered a position as 
professor of English at 
Washington State College, 
he took it and moved to 
Puilman. The University 
of Idaho was only 18 miles 
across the border from Pull- 
man, so Marvin taught 
English in one state and 








lawyer, war aviator, family 
man, Wall Street financier, head of 
America’s biggest international law firm, 
foreign trade specialist, world traveler, 
retired to enjoy life in sunny California at 
the mellow age of 32! There, within the 
narrow confines of 17 exceedingly busy 
years, is the amazing career of “Bill” 
Marvin, a living answer to the question 
posed above. You can become about what 
you want to be, because Marvin has. 
There’s something unreal about Mar- 
vin. He seems to have just stepped out of 
a Horatio Alger or Youths’ Companion 
story. He’s the human realization of all 
the commencement addresses ever de- 
livered in the United States. He’s the 
American statue of Success, done up with 
hardly a crack or flaw, in flesh and blood. 
He’s the glorified and glorious Go-getter. 


stowed it away in a safe-deposit vault. In 
itself, this simple demonstration of Free 
Will would make Marvin’s story worth 
telling. So here it is. 

He was born in Southern Ohio, one of 
an old Virginia family of seven children. 
His father, Gwynne L. Marvin, was a col- 
lege man of fine habits and good men- 
tality. His mother, who now lives in 
Berkeley, is given a great deal of credit by 
her son for the success he has enjoyed. He 
states that it was she who instilled into 
him most of his ambition. She made 
many sacrifices in order to bring the 
family up in the proper way. William be- 
gan working as salesman for a computing 
scale company out of Dayton after he had 
had a common school and high school 
education. One day, while in California 


commuted to another state 
in the afternoons to study more law. 
For a reason known only to himself he 
specialized in international law. In the 
summer of 1916 he met, wooed and wed 
Miss Charlotte Linden, a Stanford medi- 
cal graduate. With $150 in his pocket he 
moved with his bride to San Francisco to 
polish off his law at Hastings. 


Y working 15 hours a day, teaching 

public speaking and salesmanship i in 
afternoons and evenings at the evening 
High Schoolof Commerce of San Francisco, 
Marvin was able to finish his law course 
and make a good living for himself and 
wife. Then America entered the great 
war. The day after declaration the young 
man ceased being teacher and lawyer and 
became a soldier. He enlisted in aviation 
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and was soon off to Kelly Field. The same 

terrific energy carried him forward in the 
fighting profession, and soon as captain he 
was making war speeches, doing stunt 
flying and instruction here and in France. 
After three months in France came peace, 
and Marvin returned to fulfill the next 
promise upon the little paper talisman. 
He went to New York and there, upon the 
very holy of holies of Wall Street, on the 
door of the offices of Frank Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank, he 
nailed his thesis. In other words, he asked 
for a job. 

“What do you know about banking?” 
Vanderlip asked the youngster. 

“Nothing,” answered “Bill? Marvin. 
“That’s why I want a job here.” Vander- 
lip looked the young ex-captain up and 
down. “What kind of a position do you 
want?” he asked smilingly. 

“What’s the worst job you’ve got?” 
came back the unexpected answer. 

“In the adjustment department, you'll 
find the hardest job,” replied the great 
banker. 

“What’s the hardest job in the adjust- 
ment department? Correcting other clerks’ 
errors? Fine! I'll take that. There won’t be 
any competition there. When do I start?” 


MOKING one of Vanderlip’s fine 
cigars, Marvin left the office with 
the promise of a $200 a month job 

Within a few weeks he was head of the 
adjustment department. Within eleven 
months he was making $20,000 a year as 
head of the legal department. Head of the 
National City’s law department at 26! 

Soon he was also head of the company’s 
insurance department and was placing be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 in insur- 
ance every day. In one year’s time he was 
known in Wall Street as “the human 
dynamo” and had made a profound im- 
pression on New York’s banking frater- 
nity. But he wasn’t satisfied just to make 
money. 

Marvin had evolved an idea in his short 
life on ‘‘the street.”” He knew international 
law and he had acquired the essentials of 
finance. He had noticed that American 
merchants were forced to do business 
abroad in a clumsy and wasteful manner. 
Whatever legal business they had with 
another country they had to do through a 
special legal firm in that country or its 
agent here. If a big firm were operating in 
fourteen different lands it must have rela- 
tions with fourteen different legal firms. 
Why not, asked young Marvin, create an 
international firm of lawyers, with corre- 
spondent firms in other countries? Then 
the American business man need have 
only one lawyer to handle all his work. 
Marvin determined to organize such a 
firm and then gear it up to a world-trade 
basis. 

“My determination then was to head 
the greatest firm of international lawyers 
in the world,” Marvin says today. a 
that’s just what he did! He left the Na- 
tional City Bank and went into private 
law practice. For a partner he took into 
the firm a class-mate at Berkeley, Samuel 
A. Pleasants. Against advice of friends 


and older heads the two young Westerners 
hung up their shingle at 150 Broadway, as 
Marvin 
> Lawyers. 


and Pleasants, International 


€ William G. 


With the money Marvin had saved and 
could borrow he set off on a world trip to 
“hook up” with his firm capable corre- 
spondent lawyers in every principal coun- 
try with which American merchants were 
dealing. American exporters and im- 
porters, preferring to deal with one firm, 
rather than with a dozen, retained Marvin 
and Pleasants. The firm prospered amaz- 
ingly. In one year Marvin and Pleasants 
had branch offices in San Francisco, Chi- 

cago and Washington. hing * had foreign 

ofhces in Tokyo, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Buenos Aires, Milan, Mexico City, Mos- 
cow. They were “hooked up” with 3167 
correspondent law firms in every corner of 
the globe. Then came another Marvin 
adventure. 

George Meyercord, a Chicago manu- 
facturer, had worked out a plan for an in- 
ternational ledger to protect America’s 
fast-growing foreign trade. In connection 
with this he and other merchants had 
formed the American Manufacturers’ For- 
eign Credit Insurance Exchange, by 
which shippers were to be protected from 
losses through credit failures that were 
running into billions of dollars. The Ex- 
change asked the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to recommend a man 
to head their legal department. The De- 
partment of Commerce recommended 
Marvin, and Marvin and Pleasants se- 
cured a new client worth 
thousands in fees. Later, Marvin became 
foreign legal advisor to the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce itself. 

Within 27 months after he had left the 
National City Bank to open offices with 


hundreds of 





Marvin at his desk 


two rooms and two stenographers, Marvin 
had become head of a firm of 30 lawyers 
among whom were some of the nation’s 
most expert international lawyers, housed 
in a busy hive of industry of 26 rooms. 
Within three years Marvin, at 30, was 
representing 2100 American foreign trade 
corporations and had come to his next 
goal. He was head of the biggest firm of 
international lawyers in the world. 


N that time young Marvin had been 

exceedingly busy. He had made 
many trips to Europe, one to Mexico City 
and seven to Cuba. He had invested wisely 
and he had made his fortune. In just six 
years and four months from the time he 
had accepted Vanderlip’s expensive cigar 
and $200 a month job Marvin was ready 
to fulfill the last pledge on the little scrap 
of paper. The “human dynamo” wasn’t 
tired particularly, but he had promised 
his wife to retire when he was able to, and 
while his friends were buckled into the 
treadmill grinding out thousands and per- 
haps millions, Marvin determined to re- 
tire. He reorganized his firm under the 
name of Marvin and Bergh, retaining a 
senior partnership. Taking his wife?and 
two children he bade farewell to New 
York and Big Business, moved to Cali- 
fornia, bought a country place at Los 
Altos, beautiful rustic suburb of San Fran- 
cisco and began to “‘live like a gentleman.” 


He had done a little better than his 
pledge. He was only 32. 


How had Marvin done it? 
“T tried to inject business principles 
Continued on page 54) 





€ Assemblyman Ceorge W. Rochester, 
author of California’s “gin 
marriage’ law 


(alifornia’s Notable Ex- 
periment in Matrimony 
May Be Upset by the 
Force of Those Who Do 
Not Choose to Wait 


cs *M here to 
license.” 
There was a look of determina- 
tion in the girl’s face as she made 
known her purpose to “Cupid” Munson, 
the white-haired dispenser of nuptial per- 
mits in the San Francisco City Hall. 

Nor did her air change when Munson, 
his eye trained for faces, inquired, ‘““Why, 
my dear girl, you applied for a license last 
TT uesday, didn’t you” 

“Well, what of it?” she shot back indig- 
nantly, “I’ve brought along a good one 
this time,” and the slick young barber at 
her elbow blushed and threw out his chest 
in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

Gertie’s desire was duly recorded in the 
big book and she was told to return for her 
license after three days. With this start on 
her hymeneal journey, she pulled out a 
compact, doused her nose with powder, 
jammed down her red beret at a more 
rakish angle, and hurried away on the arm 
of her swain. She was just another speci- 
men of the great American genus of ‘‘flam- 
ing youth.” 

A week later “Cupid” Munson looked 
through the wicket of his office into the 
same powdered visage of Gertie. This 


apply for a wedding 


time there was some- 
thing of a shy look in 
her eye and the “boy 
friend” at her side was 
not the barber she pre 
viously had wanted to 
honor and obey. 

“If you don’t mind, 
sir,’ she began, “I'd 
like to make a new ap- 
plication for a license. 
You see, I’ve—I’ve 
brought along someone 
else—someone I really 
care for this time.’ 


The legal operation was performed 
again for Gertie. 

A week passed and Gertie was back 
again. And holding tightly to her arm, as 
if she were ready to fly to Honduras, was 
not the “sweetie” of the previous visit but 
the barber who had come before. 

“A week ago, I guess you remember, 
we applied for a license,” the girl ex- 
plained, as matter of fact as you please. 
“Now we're back to get it.” 

“Are you sure of your decision this 
time?” the license clerk inquired, ‘“‘and 
what about your other two applications— 
the ones you made just a few days ago?” 

“Oh, those two bimbos,” Gertie giggled, 
“the first one didn’t show when I waited 
for him at the corner—we had a date, you 
know, to come back here for our license. 
And the other gink, say what a tightwad 
he was. But Henry here, he loves me— 
and how! Aint we gonna get our license?” 

There being no legal obstacles, Gertie 
got her license and hurried away with her 
barber fiance—for better or for worse. 

It is for such undecided hearts as 
Gertie’s—and for many others, too—that 


California has taken the lead of her sister 
states with the much-talked-of three day 
marriage license plan, or, as it is better 
known, the “gin marriage law.” For 
essentially, it was prompted not so much 
by indecisive lovers as aby the appalling 
number of spontaneous “gin infatuations” 

that led swiftly to the altar when Bacchus 
held sway and as hastily to the divorce 
court in sober realization. 


For a year it has been the order in Cali- | 


fornia, made so by the legislature of that 


sovereign state, that licenses to wed must | 


be formally applied for five days before 
they are issued—that THREE FULL 
DAYS must elapse be- 
tween the day a couple 
record their matrimon- 
ial intentions and the 
day the license is 
issued. 

In law and in fact, 
the three days are to 
be days of reflection. 
They are to give the 
undecided a chance to 
decide. And __ those 
whose troth is plighted 
in their cups are to have 
a chance to know each 
other out of them 
Such is the purpose of 
the now celebrated “gin 
marriage law.” 

“There is altogethe: 
too much: marrying in 
haste and repenting at 
leisure,” said the gen 
tlemen of the legisla 
ture. “And there ar 
too many gin party 
ceremonies of the can’t 
remember variety.” 

So they have fixed 
three days as the logical 
period for the _ love 
flame to flicker or to flare into the fires of 
lasting romance. 

For the last decade California, like 
every other state in the Union, has been 
worrying more and more over the mount- 
ing number of marriages that didn’t take. 
Modern youth—rebellious and indepen- 
dent—was finding romance in the hip flask 
and the cocktail shaker. Few “good par- 
ties” were really considered good without 
a sudden engagement. Then a dare, and 
under the spell of liquor the whole party 
adjourned to the justice’s home and the 
nuptial knot was tied. 

Back into their cars they scrambled, 
newlyweds and wedding guests. And a 
new party started where the old one had 


left off. 


N due time came sobriety and with 

it surprise, disgust and separation. 
It ended in divorce—or annulment, 
scandal, trouble. 

Or perhaps it was not a gin marriage. 
Two school children in their teens fell in 
love and met the parental snag. The auto 
offered a convenient help to elopement. It 
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siBattle Cry 
of Freedom 


By 


Eugene B. Block 


was not diffcult—usually not—to con- 
vince an unsuspecting license clerk that 
they were of age. The elopement was suc- 
cessful until the blessing of the folks at 
home was asked. And then it became a 
different story. 

Love’s young dream was rudely shat- 
tered. The bride was taken home to 
mother. The courts chalked up another 
annulment case. 


NO the situation in California, as 
everywhere else, grew more critical 
vear by year. 

In fact, the national menace of the “gin 
marriage” and its damage to the Ameri- 
can social system, soon came to command 
the attention of organized clubwomen 
everywhere. 

The Federated Women’s Clubs of 
\merica picked a special committee to go 
over the situation carefully and to recom- 
mend a solution. The committee included 
such noted members as Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. 
\largaret Sanger. 

After much study and due considera- 
tion, this group found that the speed of 
the little love god must be checked. They 


‘oncluded that if gin made for hasty im- 
petuous romance, the law must intercede 
in behalf of sober deliberation. 

In other words, they advocated a law in 
every state requiring that persons hit by 








Cupid’s shafts should be made to wait no 
less than three days between the time they 
asked for a license to wed and the time 
they got it. 

The recommendation found sympa- 
thetic response in one George W. Roch- 
ester, a member of the State Legislature of 
California. He embodied it into a 
measure and laid it before the solons of the 
state. 

Assemblyman Rochester argued long 
and hard. He cited case after case of “gin 


marriage” with the 
“don’t remember’ se- 
quel in the divorce 
court. He presented 
statistics to prove the 
mounting number of 
divorces and annul- 
ments; cited instances 
galore of childish elope- 
ments that could have 
been averted had the 
law required delay in 
the issuance of licenses 
—an enforced period of 
reflection. 

Then he pictured the 
plight of the judges. “I have letters from 
judges of our courts who know the ulti- 
mate end of these marriages,” he told the 
legislature. ““They are at the end of the 
trail and hear the annulment and divorce 
cases necessary to untangle the deplorable 
mess. They are forced to undo the hasty 
deed but they realize, so some of their 
letters state, that the public records of 
such cases cast a shadow over the man 
and woman, boy and girl, that can never 
be removed.” 

His measure did not meet with instant 
approval. Some lawmakers thought it 
would be cumbersome. Some newspaper 
ridiculed it. But Rochester kept on fight- 
ing. His bill finally carried and became 
law July 29, 1927. 

The results have been 
astounding. Marriage in 
California has fallen off at 
an amazing rate. There’s 
been a startling drop in 
the matrimonial market. 
And while the law has 
been in effect only a short 
time, the number of di- 
vorces and annulments 
asked by couples required 
tO wait the statutory three 
days before getting their 
licenses has been extremely low. 

In fact, the courts have been bothered 
with few “unhitching cases” wherein the 
Demon Rum was responsible for a mar- 
riage that could not be remembered 24 
hours after the ceremony. 

But there has been one outstanding, 
unanticipated result. California’s best 
known Gretna Greens have lost their 
popularity and new ones—outside the 
state—have sprung up as_ suddenly. 
Reno, Nevada, and Tucson, Arizona- 








(Grant (Cupid) Munson, the dispenser of nuptial 
permits in the San Francisco City Hall 


neither of them far across the California 
border—have jumped into favor as 
marrying places. 

In these communities, both easily ac- 
cessible from California by motor and rail, 
weddings have increased by leaps and 
bounds. The knot-tying profession in 
these communities has been doing a land- 
office business, for in each of these places a 
marriage license may be secured at a 
moment’s notice and the ceremony per- 
formed a moment later. 

And already, only a year under the new 
order of things matrimonial, a great wail 
of indignation has swept over all of Cali- 
fornia. The cry of modern youth has gone 
forth from one end of the state to the 
other against the law. Middle age, too, 
has joined the ranks of the attacking 
army, for the “gin marriage bill” is to be 
attacked and attacked bitterly. It is to be 
a fight to the finish. 


HE army of objectors is mobilizing 

fast. The battle cry of Cupid has 
been sounded—a cry against a system pic- 
tured as bondage and fettered romance. 

Hotel keepers, country justices, dealers 
in wedding rings and others are forming 
regiments of their own. They are gaining 
numbers daily—marking time before the 
command to mz arch on against the next 
legislature in 1929 to demand the repeal of 
the statute they oppose so vigorously. 

Full repeal of the law will be the un- 
alterable demand. For youth and those 
who have left their youth behind insist 
that the new law has failed in its avowed 
purpose, that it is working unnecessary 
hardship on the lovelorn—that it is liter- 
ally taking the bread from the mouths of 
marrying justices and innkeepers, not to 
overlook the jewelers. They calculate the 








26 


financial loss alone in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

In demanding that the state cut the 
strings from off the wedding bells, the 
leaders in the revolt contend that Cali- 
fornia’s fame as a state of romance and 
freedom has been assailed. They argue 
that it causes unnecessary embarrassment 
to serious-minded, matured folks on mar- 
riage bent; depriving them of the secrecy 
of quick marriage which circumstances 
may require. 

hey say they have abundant statisti- 
cal proof that the law has not stopped 
“gin marriages” but merely has trans- 
ferred them to the new Gretna Greens 
just outside of California’s bounds. A 
drop of nearly 5000 in California’s total of 
marriages in the first half year under the 
law will be cited. 


As EM BLYMAN 
Roy Bishop of Ala- 
meda is one of a group of 
state legislators deter- 
mined to carry the fight 
against the new law to 
the floor of the 1929 legis- 
lature. 

“I am convinced that 
the so-called ‘gin- ‘marriage 
law’ is a failure,” he says, 

“and I am convinced it 
should be repealed. I am 
considering now the proper 
steps to take toward or- 
ganizing the fight against 
this measure. 

“Judges tell me of the 
detrimental results of the 
statute. They advise me 
that it fails to accomplish 
what its makers purposed 
to bring about. They say 
that marriages are increas- 
ing in Reno and_ other 
cities close to California 
borders. 

“There is another bad 
feature that they stress. 
They say that the legal 
restrictions on quick mar- 
riages lead to immorality. 
And our judges ought to 
know.” 

And with the battle thus impending, 
proponents of the three days’ delay be- 
tween marriage license clerk and altar are 
mustering their forces to meet the on- 
slaught on the legislative floor. They, too, 
are set for a last-ditch fight. 

With them they will take records that 
they say prove the success of the law. 
They will concede the increase in nuptials 
in Reno and Tucson. But they are ready 
to argue that even that increase does not 
take up the slack in California’s matri- 
monial business. Therefore, say they, the 
“wait and reflect law” must be av erting a 
large proportion of “gin marriages’ > and 


preventing a goodly number of youthful 
elopements. 
And, from a study of the records, 





I know 


I have the 
A lad of adventure was he 
And he sang of the lure of a sun-kissed coast 
In the rhyme of the rippling sea. 
When the waves sing softly in strange melody 
I know what my uncle passed on to me. 
I have the journal my mother wrote 
In the delicate script of a bygone day, 
Telling her tale of the days of gold 
In a girl’s romantic way. 
When my hand flies swift o'er my typewriter key, 
[ murmur, “I thank you, I thank you, all three!” 


Cupid’s 


they seem to have statistics on their 
side. 

Take, for instance, the records of Cali- 
fornia for August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1927—the first three months under 
the “gin marriage law.” In those go days, 
11,743 couples secured licenses to wed as 
against 15,306 in the same period of the 
year before—a drop of 3563 hymeneal 
permits—more by hundreds than the in- 
crease in the new outside Gretna Greens. 

San Francisco, Mecca of love-sick 
swains, played her part in that statistical 
change. For in the first five months of the 
new law, 579 less licenses were procured 
than in the same period the year before. 

But the most outstanding fact is that of 
those applying for marriage licenses in the 
first four months under the new check- 


Inheritance 


By Marco FiscHer 


I have the letters my grandfather wrote, 
Copper-plate penmanship, stiff Latin phrase, 
To his “Most Honored Dear’ as, in flowery way, 
He sang my grandmother's praise. 

When in stately dictum my pen flows free 
what my grandfather willed to me. 


verses my uncle wrote, 


rein system, 116 couples failed to return 
after the required three days’ lapse. A few 
of these may have married in adjoining 
states but officials agree that for the great | 
majority the state’s cool edict to “stop, | 
look and listen” aborted nuptial plans | 
that could not stand the three-day test. y) 

In Sacramento County, seat of Cali- 
fornia’s capital, 51 couples in the first six 
months of the law’s enforcement, failed to 
return for their licenses. And other coun- 
ties report similar conditions. 


OW many of these had leaped 
into “gin betrothals’” and in 
sobriety “called it off’ there is no 
record to show. But California official- 
“sin law” 


dom and the phalanx of 


Battle Cry of Freedom 





supporters agree that these figures prove) 
the measure is contributing much tow ard) 
the desired result. 

In San Francisco there is the word of 
one member of a reconsidering couple, a 
near-groom who came forward to explain} 
the reason for his broken engagement. 
He thought it was necessary to have his 
license application legally revoked. 


HERE was fre in the eye of this 

stalwart carpenter as he stepped up 
to “Cupid” Munson’s window in the City 
Hall. And there was little of the shy 
lover’s look in his expression as he made 
his purpose known. 

“T want to have my name scratched off 
the books,” he directed in a voice both de- 
termined and ired. “Maybe you don’t 

remember me but two days 
ago that girl and I asked 
you for a license. Well, 


last night she asked me to} 


supper. She wanted me to 
try the biscuits she had 
just learned to bake. 

“Say, I bit into one— 
good Lord, what a biscuit! 
I opened the window and 
threw it against the fence. 
It darn near knocked the 
board out. That’s not 
the girl for me!” 

And in another county 
a girl of 19 went into court 
to have her marriage an- 
nulled. She told the judge 
she had taken a few drinks 
at a party. There she 
met “her man.” They 
went to another party and 
drank some more. “Then 
we jumped into a cab and 
went down to the City 
Hall. Ten minutes later, 
I guess, we were married. 
When I sobered up I found 
I hardly knew my husband 
and didn’t want to know 
him. If we'd have had this 
gin marriage law to make 
us wait three days I'd 
never have gotten into this 
mess and a lot happier I’d 
be today.” 

Yet in the northern part of the state a 
pair of boy and girl sweethearts—15 and 
17—are blaming all their troubles on the 
law. They eloped one day recently to the 
nearest town and asked for a license. For 
the first time they learned they would 
have to wait three days. They realized 
that would be disastrous so they hopped 
into a roadster and hurried for Reno. But 
the winter snows had blocked the high- 
way. They turned back, disappointed, 
and the parental car overtook them. 

Now they have joined the ranks of the 
anti-gin law army. The battle for freedom 
of the hearts has been started. And Cali- 
fornia’s notable experiment in matrimony 
may be upset by the force of those who do 
not choose to wait! 
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~The Story of Sam Platt 


Elizabeth -ACurray Tarkington 


Some High Lights 
From the Life of a 


Gentleman from Nevada 


HE cleverest prognosticators 
are predicting the election in 
November of a Republican 
United States Senator from Ne- 
vada to replace Key Pittman, occupant of 
the honored post for the last fifteen years. 
A good all-wool reporter can take a straw 
vote of the Sagebrush State in a few days; 
for, though one of our largest common- 
wealths, geographically, it contains fewer 
inhabitants—even including the divorce 
colony—than the city of Sacramento, 
while its citizens retain the frankness of 
the day of the great trek of 49. That the 
Silver State will return a Republican to 
the Senate was the testimony not of over- 
optimistic Republicans solely. I inter- 
viewed as many Democrats as Republi- 
cans—though the former seemed harder 
to find. A Democrat recently occu- 
pying one of the highest posts in the 
state was as positive and candid as 
any Republican I questioned. 
“Nevada will Hooverize this year,” 
he said, without any verbal circum- 
locution. “It will be a hard-fought 
contest; but I expect to see the Re- 
publicans obtain a substantial lead. 
The contest for the Senate will be 
easier. That is, a Republican is slated 
to win by a substantial majority.” 
This sentiment I found rampant; 
it is the sentiment of the hour in 
Nevada 
“But whom can you find to defeat 
your Goliath?” I asked of the Demo- 
cratic leader quoted above. 
“Sam Platt,” he answered prompt- 
ly. ‘Platt lost by only thirty odd 
votes the last time he ran and that 
was a Democratic year in Nevada. 
Since then Nevada has been grad- 
ually turning Republican and he 
should have a good majority. Sam is 
the finest orator in the West—and I’ve 
heard ’em all. He is a successful attorney, 
and he is a native of the state—that’s go- 
ing to go big with Nevada from now on. 
Platt will be the first native-born Neva- 
dan to represent her in the U. S. Senate. 
Men who're bone of her bone are bound to 
have a heartfelt interest in her destiny 
that it’s hard for a man born in another 
state to feel. California has gone strong on 
that—and look at her development. 
We've got the same soil, practically, and 
scenery and climate. Yes, Sam Platt is the 
best man they can put up. There is noth- 
ing against his record; he is what we call a 





@ Mrs. 


clean sport, very popular, and a 
gentleman and a scholar.” 

“Who is this man, Sam Platt?” 
I queried to myself, “‘able to over- 
throw the redoubtable Key Pitt- 
man, for years a sort of popular 
idol, fighting his way through 
Alaska mining booms, labor trou- 
bles, and finally the wild days of 
Tonopah and Goldfield?” 

Sam Platt was born in Carson 
City. He is a few years younger 
than Hoover; though he has the 
appearance and vigor of a man in 
his thirties; due to the climate of 
the West, and also to a life of reg- 
ular exercise and upright though 
not strict overbearing morality. 
He seems to have mastered, or to 
have been born with the Greek 
standard—‘“‘Nothing too much.” 
Nothing is forced—his eloquence 
pours out effortlessly, his easy, 
cordial manners put the veriest 
stranger at ease, and win his 
friendship immediately. The 
sincerity of his interest in his caller 


Sam Platt and Shirley Helen Platt 


is something one cannot doubt, Platt’s 
genuineness and modesty, his cordiality 
and unselfishness impress one immedi- 
ately. He seems to combine the best 
qualities of the statesman and politician 
with those which go into the making of 
what we know as the perfect gentleman. 

At college, he won fame as a prize de- 
bater. In George Washington University 
(then Columbian) he participated in win- 
ning a notable debate with the grandson 
of Henry Clay, taking the affirmative side 
on woman suffrage though he had pre- 
ferred the negative. From that time, he 


was a decided and most helpful champion 
of the rights of the fair sex. 


The women of 































Sam Plati of Nevada 
Nevada, in turn, have always voted 
strongly for Platt; and this year have 


taken up the fight for him because they 
think he represents their ideals and will 
carry out their plans of higher citizenship. 
They may be said to be for him—to a 
man. 


HE exploits of Mr. Platt in law, 

such as the internationally famed 
Bopp Neutrality Case, would entail the 
writing of a series of articles. He began 
almost after graduation to occupy a fore- 
most place in the legal world. Mr. Platt 
has been Speaker of the House in Nevada, 
at which time he put over cleverly the 
nomination of Nixon for the Senate, he has 
been United States District Attorney and 
Assistant to the United States Attorney- 
General, and he has become leader of the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Scene from “The Nightingale.” Left to right: Fannie Goldsmith 
Engle, director, Al Carthe, Lois Chambers, Henrie Lerfield, 
Alberta Langley and Rena Foxworthy 


The Popularity of the 
Kegg-Goldsmith 
Marionettes in the West 
is Indicative of the 
Revival of Interest in 


an Ancient Art 


N a February night five years 

ago the Players’ Theatre in 

San Francisco was packed 

with an expectant crowd. 

Half of them were children. 
Every seat was filled; odd chairs and 
benches had been hauled in to accommo- 
date part of the overflow and still many 
had to stand. Some of those present in 
the back of that crowded house may re- 
call the commotion caused by an elderly 
gentleman falling off a box just before the 
curtain went up. 

It was a big night—the premiere of Cin- 
derella by the Kegg-Goldsmith marion- 
ettes, a distinctly home production. Pup- 
pets, properties, miniature stage and the 
dramatized version of Perrault’s immortal 
fairy tale had all been created in San Fran- 
cisco. Even the puppeteers were “home 
town folks’ and had been trained in their 
unique art in the Bay City. 

For an entire year George and Mabel 
Kegg, and Fannie Goldsmith Engle had 
labored tirelessly to present a finished per- 
formance at the opening. George Kegg, 
San Francisco artist, designed the stage 
settings and carved the droll little figures, 
which were exquisitely dressed in the pe- 
riod of Louis Sixteenth by Mrs. Kegg, 
while Mrs. Engle, pupil of Ellen Van Vol- 
kenberg, America’s foremost authority on 


marionettes, not only 
dramatized the story but 
directed the entire pro- 
duction and trained the 
puppet masters. 


@ An important 1tem in a 
Marionette production 1s 
the costuming. Here Mabe! 
Kegg 1s making the exquts- 
ite gown of the Louis XVI 
period used in “Cinderella”’ 


Pixie, the cat, sympathi: 


First nights — which 
often make or break pro 
ducers, not to mention 
the hearts of dramatists 
in this case proved a tri- 
umph for the little group 
of marionette _ players 
headed by Mrs. Engk 
and Mr. Kegg and includ 
ing Alberta Langley and 
Betty Gaddes. The pre 
miere was so pronounced 
a success, in fact, that 
Cinderella, together with 
a later production, Th: 
Nightingale, have been in 
continuous demand ever 
since. These two enter- 
tainments’ have _ been 
presented in every Calli- 
fornia city of importance 
and at this writing are 
touring the southern part 
of the state. 
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h Cinderell 


a at the hearth 


Unlike a screen feature 
and to a certain extent a 
stage play, marionette 
shows possess a peculiar 
fascination which im- 
pels one to go again and 
again to the same produc- 
tion; the entertainment 
value grows with each 
successive visit. In San 
Jose one middle-aged 
patron attended fifteen 
performances of Cinde- 
rella—and he would have 
zone to more had the 
show been continued 
longer. 

Singularly enough, 
business men make fully 
as good, if not better, 
audiences than children, 
and a showing at a men’s 
club is assured of enthu- 
siastic response on the 


@ The smooth action 
one sees from the 
house requires several 
puppeteers and much 
intricate apparatus 
back stage in this 
representation of 
“The Nightingale.” 
Note the double 
bridge above from 
which the puppet 
masters work. In 
the center background 
1s the company 
electrician 
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@ George Kegg and his Marionettes 
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part of the house. The average spectator 
is originally attracted by the novelty of 
animated puppets, and. through the first 
two or three scenes marvels at the skill 
with which they are manipulated. Gradu- 
ally the little figures become endowed with 
life; the voices which at first seemed to 
come from back stage now issue from the 
lips of the puppets themselves—and they 
move in their grotesque but somehow un- 
cannily human fashion, absolutely inde- 
pendent, apparently, of any outside force. 
Toward the end of the play the percep- 
tion of the spectator subconsciously ad- 
justs itself to living actors of human pro- 
portions. And then—just before the final 
curtain—comes a thrill which never fails 
to elicit an astonished gasp from the audi- 
ence—the instant a pair of giant legs ap- 
pear on the stage among the ‘pl: ryfolk, and 
the Brobdingnagian form of a puppeteer 
stoops down among his charges. And in- 
stantly the fairy illusion is lost—the 
sprightly little people become mere me- 
chanical dolls again. 


N carving the Cinderella group of 

marionettes George Kegg has suc- 
ceeded in bestowing a genuine personality 
upon each and every one—even Pixie, the 
cat. Cinderella herself is the most engaging 
of maidens with domestic virtue and kindly 
sympathy written large upon her win- 
some features. As for Prince Charming, 
he fairly radiates that modern magnetism 
academically known as “IT” and is just 
the type to make a self-starter of any lady 
marionette in her effort to create an im- 
pression. Cinderella’s two ugly step- 
sisters cannot conceal the acid nature of 
(Continued on page 36) 








The 
Increasing 
Popularity 

of Privately 
Owned Planes Will 
Soon Give Rise to 
Hundreds of Air- 
dromes Throughout 
the West and Thou- 
sands of People En- 
joying the “Greatest 
Sport on Earth” 


By 


Bogart ‘Rogers 


T’S the greatest sport on earth 
—or off. 
And the West is just finding it 
out. In a year the number of its 
participants has increased more than one 
thousand per cent. Eight months ago, one 
government inspector regulated it from 
Denver to the Pacific Ocean. Today, six 
federal men are unable to handle the 
same job. 

Private flying, sometimes known as 
amateur aviation, is on the boom. 

The movement is national, but the 
greatest progress will be made in the West, 
particularly along the Pacific coast. The 
signs are numerous, widespread and un- 
mistakable. They indicate beyond all 
doubt that it’s just a matter of time—a 
very short time—before the amateur avia- 
tor will become so commonplace as to be 
considered a normal, well-behaved mem- 
ber of society instead of a slap-dash, im- 
provident, mentally deficient scatterbrain, 
which was long the general conception of 
a man who squandered his time and money 
on airplanes and learning to fly. 





Are You a Pilot’ 


@ Waco! biplane with Curtis OX 5 motor—one of the most 
popular low priced planes for flying—which 
carries pilot and two passengers 


R. L. STONE PHOTO 


There are many rea- 
sons for thinking that 
private aerial activity is 
entering an era of tre- 
mendous popularity. 

In the first place, it 
is off to what you 
might call a “flying 
start”—from Seattle to 
San Diego and from 
Spokane to Tucson. It 
isn’t coming; it’s already 
here—on a small scale, 
perhaps, but firmly es- 
tablished and expanding 


@ Frank A. Flynn, superintendent of Mills 
Field, San Francisco’s Municipal airport 


with amazing speed. Its progress during 
the past three or four months has been 
enormous. 

A considerable number of prominent 
men and many of less prominence already 
own planes. Some pilot them, others are 
learning to do so. A few are as yet con- 
tent merely to ride as passengers, leaving 
the piloting to professional fliers. That 
won't keep up long. Every passenger is a 
prospective pilot. People don’t seem to 
be able to ride in airplanes without want- 
ing to learn how to run them themselves. 

A trip around the air fields of the West’s 
big cities will reveal a number of well- 
knowns pleasantly engaged in the business 
of sprouting wings. Bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, business and professional men of 
every description are included in the lists 
of amateur flying enthusiasts. 
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At Los Angeles, for example, you catynd ma} 
find Wilbur B. May, treasurer of the Maypble fee 
Company, who first learned to fly an@getachn 
then bought his own plane, which he flewynundar 
to California from a factory in the Easthight it 
Theodore T. Hull, a banker, has flowgy mile z 
more than 40,000 miles during the pas}over! 
year. Harry C. Culver, a prominenf Ther 
realtor, toured the East in his privatdble up: 
plane. H. J. Barneson has just become dyisit fa 
private plane owner and is learning to fly| spare t 
Ross Hadley, Fred Porter, Louis Sepul} journey 
veda, Melville B. Rapp, Ben Frank and/hours t 
J. Langford Stack are a few others. ‘I hé/at no g 
motion picture celebrities who own planes comfor 
include Wallace Beery, Reginald Denny transp 
Victor Fleming, Howard Hawks, Howard cover : 
R. Hughes and Frank Williams. This if busines 
only a partial list. A lot of other promi} 
nent gentlemen of the vicinity have T 
taken to flying for their own recrea- 
tion and amusement. talk al 
At Mills Field, San Francisco’s} convet 
Municipal Airport, you'll find Dr. the pré 
Ray Kistler, or G. R. Cross, or a Autl 
couple of young brokers named Janin} develo 
and McDonald, or Walter B. Mc-} fromtl 
Millan, or Thomas P. Huntington. it, the 
The latter, incidentally, disproves} felds, 
the theory that flying is a young} planes 
inspec 
Comm 









man’s game. The fact that he ts past 
fifty hasn’t prevented him from be- 
coming a capable pilot. He spent 
the summer touring the East by air. 


Bay Farm Island, Oakland’s ex: 
cellent municipal field, is headquar- 
ters for a group of young men who 
fly because they enjoy it and not 
because they expect to make money 
out of it. Dr. F. M. Shook, Ted Brix, 
Dr. T. O. Lake, Bill Meadows, Wil- 
liam Fillmore, Dr. W. F. Hoyt, C. T. 
Huntington, Major Livingston Irv- 
ing, Harold B. Thompson—these are 
but a few. The list grows longer 
every week. 

Earle Ovington, of Santa Barbara, 
one of America’s pioneer airmen, is 
an enthusiastic private flier, as is the 
well-known Maximilian, Freiherr von 

Romberg of Montecito. 

Stanley Robinson and D. E. McDaneld 
of Pasadena, Richard T. Robinson of San 
Diego, Dr. T. C. Young of Glendale, 
Walker P. Inman of Reno, R. C. Merriam 
of Azusa, Dr. E. A. Schaper of Bakers- 
field, Frank Cooper of Tipton, R. N. 
Boardman of Stove Pipe Wells, Arizona— 
those are a few more owners of private 
planes. 


ISIT a few of the scores of munici- 

pal, private and commercial fields 
between Denver, Seattle and San Diego 
and you will encounter several hundred 
young, middle-aged and even elderly men 
and a liberal scattering of women who are 
flying, or learning to, for their personal 
entertainment. Not all of them own planes, 





but most of them want to and many C’ 
eventually will. 4) 
I asked several of them why they were eal 


taking up flying. 








| They all had the same answer: 
“It’s the greatest sport on earth.” 
) And then they raved on, for the flying 
ug is worse than the golf, yachting, whip- 
et, automobile or football bug. They 
Bived about azure skies and balmy breezes 
pnd endless fields of silver-lined clouds 
, you ca bad magnificent vistas and that indescrib- 
_ Maygble feeling of exhilaration, of complete 
fly an a a chamseats from all things material and 
h he flew mundane. One of them said that a short 
the East fight in the morning had aspirin beaten 
as flowy) mile as a cure for a headache or a hang- 
the pas 
rominen 
; privat 









jover! 
There are other reasons. Airplanes gob- 
ble up distance. Many busy men like to 


ecome Jyisit far away places but often cannot large hangars at Mills Field, housing a 
1g to fly} spare the time. Flying makes these long number of planes flown purely for 
is Sep - journeys possible. A trip requiring four pleasure. 
ank and hours by road or rail can be flown in one, Another airport superintendent with 
rs. rhe at no greater cost and with much greater similar ideas is Guy M. Turner, of the 
n planegcomfort! The private plane can speed up Oakland Municipal Field. 
Dennyftransportation for the man who has to “Private flying for pleasure this year 
Howardp cover a lot of distance in conducting his will increase more than 1000 per cent over 
This igf business. 
- promi, 
y have hj nnn are hundreds of people 
recrea- itching to learn to fly. They 
Htalk about it constantly, are entirely 
Ncisco’s} converted to the idea and only await 
nd Dr} the proper opportunity to start. 
s, or af Authoritative proof of the rapid 
d Janin} development of private flying comes 
3. Mc-} from the men most closely allied with 
ington} it, the managers of the big flying 
sproves} felds, the manufacturers of sport 
young} planes and their agents, and the 
is past} inspectors of the Department of 
ym be-f Commerce. They all say private 
spent 
by air. 
ls ex. 
dquar- 
n who 
d not (“ Stearman Biplane with Wright Whirlwind motor. 
money 
| Brix, 4 
Wil- any preceding year,” he says. 
Co “My opinion is that the devel- 
1 Iry- opment of the sport during the 
eles coming few years will be pro- 
longer portionately far more rapid 
than the sale and use of auto- 
bara, mobiles. The present demand 
len, is for planes for private use indi- 
is the cates tremendous amateur in- 
'r von terest and the development of 
more light, easy-flying planes 
aneld that are inexpensive to operate 
f San will revolutionize amateur avia- 
dale, tion beyond all foresight.” 
ram The Oakland Airport simply 
iKers- can’t keep up with the demand 
: for hangar space for privately- 
na— owned planes. Space for more 
ivate than fifty planes has been ap- 
plied for. Two large hangars, 
= housing twenty-four planes, are 
NCI full and a third is under con- 
helds struction. Present demands 
ego will more than fill this new 
dred addition and it will be imme- 
men diately necessary to build 
oO are more shelter. 
onal Jim Webster, who for more 
ines, than eight years had been in 
any @ Theodore T. Hull, Vice- President of the Pan- charge of Rogers Airport, one 
i American Bank, Los Angeles and Fairchild plane of Los Angeles’ busiest fields, 
‘ which he has flown over 40,000 miles during the joins the chorus in predicting 
past year on business and pleasure trips tremendous development in 





flying activity this year has increased 
several hundred per cent over last, and 
that 1929 will show an even greater in- 
crease over the present twelve months. 

A few of their opinions are interesting. 

Frank A. Flynn, superintendent of 
Mills Field, San Francisco, says: 

“T believe that private flying, judging 
from the number of students on our field, 
will increase by leaps and bounds during 
the coming year. We will be forced to 
build another hangar of 30,000 square 
feet floor space to accommodate privately 
owned aircraft.” 

That’s space enough for more than 
twenty planes. There are already two 





private flying during the present year. 
“Ke has been a long time coming,” he 
says, “but it’s here now. There have 
never been so many people buying their 
own planes simply for pleasure purposes, 
so many students seeking private licenses, 
or so many people definitely interested in 
the cost of planes and the cost of instruc- 
tion as there are now. The number in- 
creases steadily. I know of dozens of folks 
who are seriously considering buying 
planes, and a lot of them will, too, before 
the year is over.” 

D. G. Richardson is an aircraft inspec- 
tor for the Department of Commerce. 
His district is southern California and 
Arizona. I dropped into his office to ask 
him what he thought about the possibili- 
ties of private flying. He gave me a 

pained look and pointed to a stack of 
i lying atop a table. 

“Applications for flying licenses,” he 
said. ‘‘Nearly two hundred and fifty of 
them that we haven’t been able to get 


















A new three passenger 


plane that is becoming very popular for private flying 


around to examine. They come in faster 
than we can take care of them. We spend 
our days at the flying fields and our nights 
here in the office correcting examination 
papers and trying to catch up with our de- 
tail work.” 

There are now four inspectors in the 
southern California district—and they 
haven’t caught up yet. E. E. Mouton and 
F.. Ei. Jerdone, federal inspectors in San 
Francisco and Portland, also have more 
work than they can conveniently handle. 

Many of the new applications for flying 
licenses are for transport work, but an in- 
creasing number are for private certif- 
cates. 

Another indication of interest is the un- 
usual activity in flying schools—and the 
increasing number of schools. They 
spring up like mushrooms and most of 
them are well attended. To take three 
scattered examples— 


T last reports, the Mayse Aviation 
School, at Tucson, Arizona, had 24 
students; Portland’s foremost flying 
school showed more than 200 embryo avi- 
ators on the books; at the Municipal Air- 
port, Tacoma, 35 budding fliers were re- 
ceiving instruction. The total of flying 
students throughout the West today runs 
far, far up into the hundreds. 
Some of these schools offer complete 
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planes, as well as flying. Others only 
teach flying. While an extensive knowl- 
edge of airplane mechanics is essential to a 
commercial pilot, the amateur doesn’t 
need to understand any more about these 
points than the average motorist does 
about his car, which is generally not a 
great deal. 

High schools and colleges are also 
taking an active interest in aeronautics. 
Stanford University has long boasted one 
of the finest aeronautical laboratories in 
the world, as has California Institute of 
Technology, in Pasadena. Now an avia- 
tion school has been opened on the Stan- 
ford campus, working in conjunction with 
the University although not actually con- 
nected with it. A flying school is operat- 
ing on the campus of Oregon State Col- 
lege. The University of Arizona is plan- 
ning to institute a course in aeronautics. 
Scores of high schools have their aviation 
classes and clubs. 


Denn army schools, the air service re- 
serve and the national guard units 
are turning out fliers in greater numbers 
than ever before. All of these young men 
like their flying and constantly boost the 
game along. 

The demand for light, moderate-priced 
planes exceeds the supply. All small plane 
manufacturers, particularly those making 
established and popular models, are be- 
hind in their orders. Agents are unable to 
promise deliveries in less than sixty or 
ninety days—sometimes longer. Manu- 
facturers say they have received more 
orders in the first three months of this 
year than during the whole of 1927, with 
additional orders piling up every day. 
Shipments to dealers are made in carload 
lots. 

There are many causes for this boom in 
private flying. Lindbergh is one. Nothing 
happens in aviation now that can’t some- 
how or other be traced back to the slender 
colonel. His exploits have bred public 
confidence and stimulated interest in 
flying. 

The air mail and the many commercial 
lines now in operation have contributed 
hugely to private flying enthusiasm. 
They are getting folks off the grojind and 
into the air—and once they get“into the 
air the battle is half over. Here’s an ex- 
ample: 

Two of the big Ford-Stout tri-motored 
metal monoplanes operate regularly be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego. They 
are also available for charter for private 
parties—take you anywhere you want to 
20. 

Several well-to-do young sportsmen 
were going into Mexico, fifty miles below 
Ensenada, on a hunting trip. By road, 
part of it very rough Mexican road, the 
trip takes a full day. They chartered one 
of these big planes and flew down—eight 
of them—in less than two hours. They 
liked it so well that they made the trip 
again a week later. Now all eight of them 
want to buy their own planes and learn to 
fly. They haven’t done so yet, but it’s an 





even bet that at least half of them will be 
qualified pilots and plane owners inside of 
a year. 

Almost as many women fly in these big 
Afternoon flying parties 


planes as men. 








courses in design and construction of 





are getting to be quite the thing—lunch- 
eon and an hour’s trip around the country- 
side by air. 

The air mail planes, which carry passen- 
gers, are encouraging private flying by 
demonstrating how easily, safely and 
swiftly great distances can be covered by 
air. The Los Angeles-Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco-Salt Lake City, and Seattle-San 
Francisco-Los Angeles lines are being 
heavily patronized. You can leave Seattle 
after breakfast and be in Los Angeles for 
dinner. Or you can leave San Francisco on 
the morning and step out at Salt Lake 


@ Achsa Barnwell, Los Angeles organist, 
who purchased a Waco 10 and learned 
to fly it in six hours. The plane 
helps her keep her California 

musical engagements 
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Are You Piloc? 
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@ A standard Ryan Brougham production duplicate of Lindbergh’s new plane built 
by Mahoney Aircraft Corporation of San Diego and St. Louis, Mo. 


City in the afternoon. If you want to go 
farther, you can leave Broadway, Los 
Angeles, one morning and _ stroll up 
Broadway, New York, the next evening. 

The Stanford-California football game 
will be played in November, at Berkeley. 
Try to charter a large passenger plane to 
fly you and your party to the game. It 
can’t be done. They are all spoken for, 
and have been for months. Several hun- 
dred people will fly to this gridiron classic, 
some of them from hundreds of miles 
away. 

You can’t very well discuss private fly- 
ing on the Pacific coast without consider- 









ing the climate, which is more ideal foll jamateu 
aviation than in any other part of thywhat t 
country. Pleasure flying thrives on sunj plane ¢ 
shine. There is no fun in flying through) perhaps 
Zero weather. The West has béen {jtent in 
motorists’ paradise because automobiling field an 
is reasonably comfortable twelve month ving. So 
in the year. It will be an aviator’s heaven licensec 
because flying will be a pleasure fron} able fo 
January to January. charge. 
Nor can you overlook the scenic possij wish to 
bilities. I needn’t enlarge—simply usd them, 
your imagination. They ¢ 
Good airports are doing much toward them if 
popularizing private flying. Two year tors or 
ago airports were few, far between and in| ‘1 hey 
adequately equipped. They offered, demon: 
neither service, shelter nor hospitality to They | 
the visiting airman. Today it is impossible count 
to list accurately the number of flying} who de 
fields in active operation, so rapidly have} planes 
they increased during the past six months} __ Like 
The sight-seeing aviator need scarcely} they ¢ 
ever be out of gliding distance of some} makes 
sort of a field where he may land for fuel} The 
shelter or repairs. Every town and hamlet} cessful 
is preparing a flying field. The big cities} come 
have their municipal airports. fact, st 
The oil companies, by the w ay, are do- cussed 
ing their part in advancing aviation, both organi 
private and commercial. They all main-f witht 
tain aviation departments, offer the co- 
operation of their hundreds of substations 
to fliers, paint the names of towns on their 
station and warehouse roofs, issue weather 
reports and make themselves otherwise Ps 
helpful. set he 
In addition to facilities for land flying, Pikes 
there will be better accommodations for last 
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Bogart Rogers 


‘amateur and sporting interest, organize 
iwhat they are pleased to call a “light 
iplane club.” The club buys a plane, or 
iperhaps two or three, engages a compe- 
itent instructor, arranges for adequate 
‘field and hangar facilities, and starts fly- 
jing. Some of the members may already be 
licensed pilots. The club planes are avail- 
lable for their use, at a very reasonable 
charge. Other members can’t fly, but 
wish to learn. The club instructor teaches 
them, also at a very reasonable figure. 
They can invite their friends to fly—with 
them if they are pilots, or with the instruc- 
tors or other flying members of the club. 
They hold aviation meets, contests, 
demonstrations. They visit each other. 
They go winging their way about the 
country having a wonderful time. Those 
who desire and can afford it buy their own 
planes and keep them at the club field. 
Like any other well-organized club, 
they create a congenial atmosphere that 
makes for increased interest in the sport. 
Che English clubs have been very suc- 
cessful. Sooner or later the idea will be- 
come popular on the Pacific coast. In 
fact, several such clubs are now being dis- 
cussed —- comfortable, well-equipped 
organizations that will compare favorably 
with the best yacht and country clubs. 


There is such a club in Denver, the 
Pikes Peak Flying Club. It originated 
last summer and has operated with 
marked success ever since. It is run on a 
cooperative plan. It started with a single 
plane, an instructor and mechanics. An- 
other plane was acquired shortly there- 
after. In the first four months, the club’s 
planes flew more than 50,000 miles. Four- 
teen students passed their examinations 
for Department of Commerce private li- 
censes. The club, charging a very reason- 
able fee for instruction and the use of 
planes, has been self-supporting, is in- 
creasing in size and popularity and is pre- 
paring to purchase more planes for the big 
season it knows is coming this year. 


eb possibilities of private flying 
have never been more forcefully 
demonstrated than by Mr. Bert Hinckler’s 
flight from London to Australia last spring 

—nearly 17,000 miles in fifteen days. 
Hinckler was flying a plane identical to 
those used by many of the English light 
plane clubs. He simply started out and 
flew to his destination, without trouble or 
fuss. The entire trip, including fuel, meals 
and lodging, cost him about $250, or 
approximately 114 cents a mile. 

lf there is one thing that will handicap 
the full development of private flying 
during the present year, it will be a short- 
age of suitable light planes. 

American craft manufactured at the 
present time may be divided into two 
simple classes—the big planes and the 
little ones. The big planes are not suitable 
for amateur use. They cost too much to 
buy and too much to operate. Such ex- 
cellent single-motored, multi-passenger 
ships as the Lockheed Vega, Ryan 


Brougham, Fokker Universal, Fairchild 
and others of that class range in price 
from $10,c0o to $16,000, which is more 





than the average young man can afford 
to pay for an airship. 

The tri-motored planes, such as the 
Fokker and Ford-Stout, cost in excess of 
$50,000. 

There are a large number of smaller two 
and three seater ships suitable for amateur 
flying. Among the most popular are the 
Waco, Travelair, Swallow, Alexander 
Eagle Rock, Stearman, Curtiss Robin, 
International, Thunderbird and American 
Eagle. These machines have been selling 
for around $2750, but prices promise to go 
up before they go down. 

A shortage of suitable light engines is 
the reason. For the past ten years the air- 
craft industry hasn’t been standing 
squarely on its own feet. It has been 
possible to buy planes very cheaply, far 
below actual cost, because of the tremen- 
dous amount of material the government 
dumped on the market after the war. Air- 
plane engines, costing $5000 to build, 
were available at one-tenth that figure, or 
less. A huge surplus of planes was sold at 
equal bargain rates. Builders of commer- 
cial planes and engines didn’t have a 
chance to buck such competition. Their 
business languished and nearly died. 

Two or three years ago the salvage 
began to peter out. The planes, which de- 
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( Lockheed Vega with a Wright whirlwind 
engine to make the wheels go round 
in this monoplane 


teriorated faster than the engines, gave 
out first. But until the beginning of this 
year a very large percentage of light 
planes were equipped with surplus govern- 
ment motors, the Curtiss OX5, a light and 
reliable ninety horsepower engine, being 
the most widely used. 
hen the supply of these motors 
started to fail, manufacturers scoured the 
market for them. The price doubled and 
tripled and finally they were not available 
at any price. 
Light planes equipped with OXs 
motors, purchased at far below their 
actual cost, could be offered for less than 


$3000. The planes alone can be bought 
for around $2250. And here is the bad 
news! 


The new types of motors which are 
being manufactured today cost from 
$1750 to $5000, thereby increasing the 
cost of a light plane from fifty to a hun- 
dred or more per cent. 

Until a light motor is developed that 
can be sold at a low price, the cost of 
pleasure planes is likely to stay up. 

The British light plane is generally low- 
powered, forty and fifty horsepower en- 
gines being the rule. But it performs well 
and is ideally suited to amateur use. One 
specially built British sporting plane, the 
DeHaviland Tiger Moth, has attained a 


high speed of 186 miles an hour with an 
eighty-five horsepower engine. 
The cost of maintenance and operation 


of a light plane is reasonable. Hangar 
rates run about $35 amonth. They will be 
less when planes with folding wings are 
generally introduced. Mechanics or rig- 


@ Wallace Beery, Paramount Player in his 
new Travelair plane. Beery is an 


enthusiastic air passenger and spends 
his leisure time flying about the 
state of California 








gers can be hired by the hour or the job at 
almost any field. Light planes require 
only a small amount of mechanical work 
to keep them fit for use, barring breakage, 
of course. 

If you own a pleasure plane and don’t 
care to fly it yourself, a pilot will cost from 
$200 a month upwards, or you can hire 
one by the hour or day. Gasoline con- 
sumption is about equal to that of a large 
automobile, say ten miles to the gallon. 


OWEVER, planes are free from 

many expenses that keep the 
motorist constantly tapping his bankroll. 
They require no tire replacements, prac- 
tically no oil or grease except that used in 
the motor, and very little washing and 
cleaning. 

Private flying will need a lot of regula- 
tion. Transport pilots, for the most part, 
are experienced, conservative and reli- 
able. They take few chances. The ama- 
teur aviator who flies for his own amuse- 
ment is inclined to be otherwise—until he 
learns better. He wants to cut fancy 
didoes and miss chimney pots by inches. 

And it’s not altogether his own business 
if he breaks his neck. States and cities 
must properly regulate private flying and, 
with very few exceptions, the Western 
States have been very remiss in so doing. 
San Diego, San Francisco and Oakland 
make it very uncomfortable for the pilot 
who attempts to fly without a government 
license. If an aviator who has not received 
his federal certificate lands at Mills Field, 
San Francisco, he can’t fly away again— 
until he gets his license. The authorities 
simply won’t let him. They reason that 
unlicensed pilots are a menace to other 
fliers, which they frequently are. 

Accidents? 

Oh yes. There will be accidents, minor 
and fatal. You cannot play with speed 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The World I Saw 


PART V 
NEW YORK 

HE moment I stepped off the 

train at Grand Central Station 

I knew I should love New York. 

It all seemed so light, somehow, 
with its white sky, and bright sunny air, 
and splotches of red brick in old buildings, 
and white paint. 

I crossed the street to the Grand Cen- 
tral hotel and right away felt a difference 
in the stare of the hotel clerk, when he 
found I was traveling alone and wanted a 
room. He was ready to believe the worst. 
I felt that I couldn’t stay in a hotel with 
such an attitude. So I merely asked him a 
question, as though that were all I had 
come in for anyway, and went on out. 

Where now? I thought of the Margaret 
Louise, where only women went; Clare 
had mentioned it. After consulting a 
policeman whose English was very difh- 
cult to understand, I boarded a street car, 
and consulting a conductor whose English 
was still more difficult, and his manners 
worse, finally reached this hostelry. 

I joined a long line waiting to get to the 
desk. When my turn came, I was given a 
printed form to fill out. I discovered that 
you couldn’t stop here if you were a Jew- 
ess, or a Catholic, or a domestic, or a wife, 
or a lady of leisure, or unknown; you had 
to give references in the city, and the 
name of your pastor, and say whether or 
not you had a job, or wanted one, and 
what you were in town for. 

I went back to the hotel; it was easier. 

But the next day I went again to the 
M. L. to consult their rental bureau, and I 
found the workers most attentive and 
helpful, and I was thankful for the kindly 
spirit that had made the place possible. [| 
had decided to take an apartment, and 
settle down immediately to work, getting 
acquainted with New York by degrees. 

The girl in charge of the rental bureau 
said that the least expensive—and the 
nicest—way to live in New York in the 
summer was to sub-rent some one’s apart- 
ment; she had some very attractive ones 
listed, and she gave me several addresses. 
I started out. 

It was an ideal way to learn the streets, 
for no conductor knew anything about 
any street in the city but the one he was 
on and the ones he crossed at the places 
where he crossed them. I had to find out 
everything for myself by just rambling 
round. ‘These conductors seemed to lack 

entirely that respect for you as merely a 
mortal on the earth, that was a common- 
place of conductors in Chicago and the far 
West. They all seemed to be foreigners, 
and instinctively snobbish. 

And the stuffy little apartments I 
found, mere holes to crawl into; and the 
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large, lovely light airy ones with im- 
pressive hall boys—and high rents! How 
the simple things—space, air, view—were 
valued in New York! And these were all I 
wanted, just a wide, spacious apartment 
that looked onto green trees and had 
breezes coming in at many windows. The 
nearest to this I found that was at all 
within my reach had seven rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished with handsome oriental 
rugs and an abundance of silver and linen 
—all for the apartment rental alone. And 
this was lower than usual as it was near 
the elevated and about every seven min- 
utes you had to cease conversation while 
the train went by. It was the home of a 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe 


retired army officer. The detail of getting 
the place rented was holding his wife in 
town. She was anxious to close the mat- 
ter, and join her family in the mountains 
or down the coast or wherever it was that 
they summered. She urged me to take it. 
Said she might even reduce the rent if I 
would. 


UT eighty dollars for rental alone 
seemed a good deal to pay. And 
anyway, seven rooms were too many. 
That evening at the Margaret Louise I 
fell into talk with a young woman whose 
large wistful gray eyes and down-South 
voice and manner attracted me. As mama 








would have said, she was “‘a perfect lady.” 
Soon we were telling one another our life 
histories. She was from Washington, 
D. C., had graduated from Frohman’s 
School of Dramatic Art, and was in town 
to find a “part.”. Her family did not 
approve. She, too, wanted a home for the 
summer, but she hadn’t been willing to 
spare the time from the agents’ offices to 
look. She had been in town but a few 
days. 

I told her of my find—just one possible 
home, but it was too expensive—$80o, and 
larger than I wanted to be responsible for 
keeping clean. I wasn’t in NewYork to 
spend the summer keeping up a house. 
While we were talking I was called to the 
*phone. It was the army officer’s wife. 
She said I could have the apartment for 
$30, if I would only take it immediately. 
She simply must get away, and she didn’t 
want to leave the place shut up all 
summer. 


_ to take it; and turning 
back to Margaret I had an idea. 
“Come and share it with me,” I said. 

She was delighted to do so. We moved 
in the next morning; and so, on the third 
day after I arrived in New York, I had a 
home and a friend. 

It seemed to me at first that the new 
home was to be a bit of Paradise. Every- 
thing was so lovely and Margaret so very 
companionable. But the fly in the amber 
appeared almost immediately: I had 
hardly got my trunk unpacked, and my 
typewriter in its place in the army 
ofhcer’s study, with a stack of white paper 
beside it, and the erasers, and pencils, and 
type cleaning fluid, and everything handy 
for good close, uninterrupted work—every 
possible detail attended to, so I would not 
be stopped by some missing necessity— 
when the dumb waiter bell rang. I raced 
out to it, to have done with it quickly, and 
peered down the twelve-story chute: there 
was the ice man—a great red moon-face—- 
bawling up about the ice. I told him yes, 
yes, to give me ice; of course I would 
need ice; I hadn’t thought about it—but 
in this weather— 

The ice came up, I lifted it into the ice 
box, and dashed back to my desk again— 
just as the telephone bell rang. It was 
some friend of the Colonel’s family that 
wouldn’t be convinced that the Colonel’s 
family were all gone. All gone? Yes, all 
gone. For the summer? Yes, for the sum- 
mer. For the whole summer? Yes, for the 
whole summer. Well, good-bye; so sorry to 
have troubled you. Back to my desk 
again, and again that dumb waiter bell! I 
disregarded it for some minutes—then in 
desperation raced out to the kitchen and 
demanded furiously what was wanted— 
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only to be sadly and patiently informed by 
the janitor that he was waiting for my 
garbage. A few minutes later, there he 
was again, with the can for me to take off. 

Hardly had I taken the hood off my 
typewriter, w hen there came another in- 
sistent ring. “What do you want?” I 
screamed down the chute to another up- 
turned moon of a face. “I’m your ice 
man.” 

“No, you’re not: I have my ice.” 

“But that was the wrong man: /’m your 
ice man.” 

“But he said he was my ice man.” 

“But he aint; I been your ice man all 
along!” 

“Well, I’ve got my ice now, so that 
settles it.” 

“But you take ice from me; I always 
been your ice man.” 

“But he said he’d always been my ice 
man!”: 

‘He lies! He lies! Alla time he lies! 
Just me—” slapping his chest, “me your 
ice man. He say he your ice man, he lies! 
He lies! He lies!” 

“All right, all right, a// right! You bring 
me ice tomorrow.” 

But “tomorrow” alas, it was the same 
thing all over again. Another big, round, 
moon-faced man shouted up the chute, 
swearing by all the gods that he was my 
ice man, had always been my ice man, 
would always be my ice man. I tried 
doing without ice; but butter became oil 
and cream clabber. I went back to ice and 
continued to suffer. 


| was as bad with grocers and meat 
men. There was no way of telling one 
face from another, looking down that 
twelve-story chute; all round, up-turned, 
perspiring faces looked alike; and they all 
bawled up that they had been serving me 
regularly—never no complaint—and now 
I'd gone and changed, and why? I tried to 
explain that I was new, but they wouldn’t 
believe it. So I ordered something from 
each one to close his mouth and get back 
to my work; only to be called again to the 


ordered and didn’t in the least want. 

I was not a writer; I was an attendant 
on bells. If only there was some way to 
get rid of all the “service” that made life 
so easy in a flat! 

I was desperate. I told Margaret at last 
that it was no use—I simply could not 
write in New York; I’d have to leave. But 
Margaret lined up argument after argu- 
ment to prove that I could—I had only to 
get used to it. She said after a while I’d 
find that I worked better for interrup- 
tions; that they stimulated thought. She 
said she knew numerous writers who had 
worked nearly a lifetime with just one 
dream—to get a home in the country 
where they could write in quiet among the 
katydids; and then when they got it they 
couldn’t work at all; they kept waiting for 
the bell to ring, or the postman to come, 
so they could get started; and they’d had 
to leave their families in the country with 
the katydids, and move back into a noisy, 
crowded neighborhood, where something 
was happening all the time. She was good 
at argument—that little Margaret. I de- 
cided to stay a little longer. 

The writing wasn’t going well, though. 
And the worse it went, the more shrinking 








dumb waiter to take off the things I had ° 





did I become. There’s some- 
thing that gives power and 
self-assurance in the sweep of 
creation. When you _ have 
once lost yourself, utterly, in a 
piece of work, you feel so on 
top of the world, that nothing 
in the routine of every day 
impresses you greatly. The 
president is waiting for a con- 
ference? Oh, very well, let him 
wait. You are deep into things 
of too much importance to be 
hauled out for a mere president. 

But when the thing wouldn’t 
sweep you along, just wouldn’t 
go, wouldn’t start, even—oh, 
then the depths, the humility! 
The janitor wants you on the 
garbage matter? Certainly, 
you'll be right there; can’t keep 
a janitor waiting. 

While I was in this sort of 
mental deadlock, the postman 
brought me a large, important- 
looking letter that had traveled 
out to Chicago and back. It 
was from the Butterick Com- 





@ The poet, Edwin Markham, a native 
son of Oregon, a fact which Miss Monroe 
did not allow New York to forget 


pany—an invitation to a reception and 
house warming at the Butterick Build- 
ing, which housed a number of magazines 
besides the Delineator, including Every- 
body’s, and Adventure. The publication 








( Edward W. Bok, who was one of Miss Monroe's 


editors in her early New York days 


‘offices had been newly decorated by 
Tiffany; and this was made an occasion 
for an editorial party. 

I decided to go; not meet any one—just 
slip in quietly, and take a look at Eastern 
editors. Maybe it would start the wheels 
moving in my head. 

The building I recognized instantly: it 
had been pictured on the old-time Deline- 
ator that had been in our home always, 
mama planning her little girls’ dresses 
from its pages. It was set in the midst of 
messy, dirty, crowded, foreign streets 
where shawled women went to and fro, 
talking gibberish—or rather, I should 
have said, this element of the city had 
swept up in a wave about the old building. 
With other guests I was shot up to the 
editorial floor, and spilled out into a 
beautiful reception room, very large, with 
walls and ceiling in exquisite jewel tints; 
soft oriental rugs were on the floor, and 
the lighting came through Tiffany glass. 
And people; mobs of people; all talking at 
once; men and women all mixed up, and 
waiters hurrying here and there with trays 
filled with drinks and ices. It was terribly 


hot. 
HILE I was thinking how alike 
people :were everywhere, of all 
kinds—make them hot and uncomfortable 


and you got the same reaction; red faces, 
a sweaty look; and how here—as every- 
where else—some were frumpy and 
frowsy, and some were handsome and 
distinguished looking, and some were just 
colorless—you couldn’t remember what 
they did look like—no one kind, anywhere 
at all—a young woman spoke to me ina 
very gracious way, and | feared that my 
plan to slip in and look and slip away again 
was to go a-glimmering. 

Tea—she was asking me about tea—and 
here were editors! Think of it—go off to a 
seat somewhere with a merely pretty girl 
in a dainty white dress with a red rose in 
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her hair—a girl such as you could meet 
just anywhere, out West, or in Chicago, 
or at x Margaret Louise, or the Press 
Club—and have tea! But she was waiting, 
so I made the sacrifice and gave her atten- 
tion; regretfully went with her—trying all 
the time to decide which of those perspir- 
ing, red-faced, hosty sort of men was 
Theodore Dreiser; and which was Mr. 
Bok. He might be there, every one was 
supposed to be there. 

“Sugar and lemon—or cream?’ 

“Sugar — lemon — cream — al — oh, 
neither!” How could it matter? Here 
were editors! 

“Sandwich?” Another pretty young 
girl was smiling above another plate full 
of food. Absently, I took one—That 
very tall man—could he be— 


eh that Mr. Dreiser?” I asked the 
bl 


ack-eyed girl who had remained 


Mr. 


near. 

“No; did you 
Dreiser?” 

“Goodness, no! I only wanted to look at 
him.” 

“Any one else?” 

I hastily assured her to the contrary. 

“Can’t I get you an ice?” 

It was annoying; food, always food. | 
scarcely answered. 

“Cake?” 

I came out of it and gave her attention. 

“You know, | didn’t get your name,” 
she said, briskly. 

I gave it to her. 

“Not Anne Shannon Monroe?” 

She spoke in a tone of astonishment, as 
if it simply couldn’t be, that was all. 

as. 

“Well!” She exclaimed it; then—‘I’m 
Mary Curtis: I’ve edited all your stuff.”’ 

It was my time to stare. Mary Curtis 
how I had dreaded her; and here she was, 
just a pretty black-eyed girl with a red 
rose in her very dark hair; and she was 
assistant editor! Her name had been 
signed to the letters I had received from 
the Delineator following the first ones of 
acceptance from Mr. Dreiser. Then we 
both laughed; and I handed the tinkly tea 
things over to a young girl helper, and we 
had a good talk. 

“Come now,” she said, presently, when 
she had heard all about my coming to New 
York, “you must meet Mr. Dreiser; and 
Mr. Cosgrave—he’s editor of Everybody's; 
and Mr. Hoffman—he’s editor of Adven- 
ture. We'll have to rout him out, for he’s 
hid off somewhere; he hates things like 
this—but he likes to meet writers indi- 
vidually. We had no idea you were in 
town.” 

We found Mr. Dreiser in his own office, 
where he had been having a quiet confab 
with some contributors; a big man, big- 
boned, fair-haired, clumsy looking—the 
kind who when he was a little boy, his 
mother was forever saying, “Now watch 
where you are going—and don’t spill 
things!” Mary introduced me. 

“Honest? Anne Shannon Monroe?” he 
repeated, frowningly, as if I’d have to 
prove it. ‘Well! I supposed she was a 
grandmother. Where did you learn to 
write so old?” 

It was just as I thought. It was better 
for my work for me not to be seen. | 
wasn’t, some way, the regular thing. But 


wish to meet 











he wasn’t, after all, a bit different from 
Chicago editors. Just as friendly and easy 
to meet. He told me to come back in a few 
days for further talk over work when he 
could give me more time. 

As we went away, Mary explained that 
he was from the middle-West somewhere, 
and was only acting as editor till a per- 
manent one could be selected. He didn’t 
care much for editing a woman’s maga- 
zine. He wanted to get on with his novels. 

And then I met Mr. John O’Hara Cos- 
grave, another very tall, very imposing 
sort of man—as fair as Mr. Dreiser, but 
better looking. He was from Australia; he 
told me to come again very soon for a talk 
over work when he could see me alone. 
This crowd—he seemed tired of the jam, 
too, and his face was red and hot. Then 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan Hoffman, then 
editor of Adventure—also very tall and 
very fair; but some way in spite of his fine 
physique, poetic-looking; idealistic; a 
dreamer—and all of him not there in that 
choky room, but off somewhere, fishing or 
something, where it was cool and shady, 
and where green banks made shadows in 
still water. He was the only born East- 
erner of them all, this editor of a magazine 
of far Western tales of adventure. 

I couldn’t help wondering about them— 
all those big blond men—wondering if 
they weren’t more or less tied with pack- 

- threads like Gulliver. If that wasn’t the 
reason they seemed so tired, and their 
hands sort of trembled, like your hands do 
when you're all nervous and worn out 
with things back of a desk, and just want 
to cut and run. I wondered if they 
weren't bucking their own natures—doing 
one thing while wanting to do something 
else. Maybe they had books in them— 
and they must edit other people’s books. 
Maybe they lived in modern apartments— 
with service. Maybe they were just over- 
come with seeing so many people whom 
they must be nice to on such a hot day. I 
didn’t know, of course—but I wasn’t 
afraid of them any more. 

I met some of the wives; and several 
women writers; and other women who 
were assistant editors. ‘ Mary Holland 
Kinkaid stood out—one of the earliest of 
American newspaper women—very hand- 
some, with a great deal of presence. She 
invited me to her home as did several 
others; some to teas and receptions, some 
to small studio parties in Gramercy Park 
and Washington Square, giving me cards 
with addresses and dates scribbled down. 


WENT home full of vim. I would 
work—how I would work! I got up 
the next morning, early, and settled to it. 
That was the morning a fire broke out in 
the block adjoining us, and Margaret and 
I rushed to the windows and hung over 
the casement until we made sure it wasn’t 
going to lap us up. Margaret insisted on 
our running into the street—she with her 
“parts,” I with my manuscripts. But at 
last that trouble disappeared in smoke and 
noise, and I settled down to my desk once 
more. 

Then the daily program: the garbage 
man, the ice man, the groceryman, the 
milk man, the laundry man, the window 
washer. 

Well, 


Something had to be done. 


the writing simply didn’t go. 
And then 








The World I Saw 






Margaret got her long-sought “‘part,” and 
I was free to go. No obligations—nothing. 
The next morning I was on the boat going} 
up the Hudson River; where, I didn’t : 
know—but away from everything. 





HE Hudson wasn’t as beautiful asf 
the Columbia, for the _palisades 
were mere fairy ones compared with the 
peaks and pinnacles of our northwestern | 
river. Toone whose early youth has known 
the Columbia, perhaps there can never be 
another truly lordly river. When we got 
past all the velvet lawns of country homes 
and the beautiful grounds surrounding 
West Point and began to enter a region 
less manicured, I took fresh hope. And 
when we came to a spot quite unkempt 
and deserted, I got off the boat. 
found there a little railroad that lead 
back into little mountains; and I found a 
little town tucked away in the little moun- 
tains; and a shabby rambling hotel with 
an obliging clerk. A quiet spot? Sure! 
He knew the very place. He called the 
manager on the ’phone. Yes, they had a 
vacancy. “You'll like the food,” he said, 
and telephoned for a rig to take me out; a 
matter of two or three miles. 

It was a large ungainly old house with 
many additions set on a little rounding 
knoll of a hilltop overlooking a soft little 
green valley. There was something very 
melting about the valley—and sweet. My 
room was austere—wide and _high-ceil- 
inged. The landlord was French and the 
guests Holland Dutch from Brooklyn. 
They had been coming to that very house 
for forty years and over, and considered it 
wholly their own. Though no English was 
spoken, I could see that they distinctly 
resented an outsider. Only, I gathered, 
that the season was closing and some of 
the regular guests leaving every day, had 
the Frenchman consented to take me in. 

One thing happened among the big fat 
burghers and their round, fat, roly-poly 
wives. One wife slipped and fell on the 
stairs, and rolled all the way down. This 
was tragedy. Food for talk—gossip. A 
doctor was called. The good lady was put 
to bed, bruised black and blue all over, | 

gathered from the excitement and the ges- 
tures and exclamations. 

Each meal thereafter there were in- 
quiries and discussion. She was a very 
lovely lady—this got over to me. Rather 
unusual; kind and generous, always doing 
good deeds. And there was a daughter—a 
scrawny, lean, fighty daughter who had 
stayed by the old people. She now became 
the center of interest—giving out bul- 
letins. Each meal she would come to the 
table, all nervous and keyed up, and some 
one would immediately ask her about her 
mother; and she would immediately burst 
into tears, and not be able to eat a bite— 
oh, it was all so dreadful, so dreadful! 

Then some one would try to restore her 
with wine; but she couldn’t take a thing— 
not a thing—not a morsel could pass her 
lips—while poor dear mama was suffering 
so. And didn’t she take it out on poor 

papa, though! Papa, who was there to 
eat, and had no intention of losing a meal 
over mama’s bruises, sorry as he was 
about them, and willing to pay for every 


possible aid to their erasure. 


The meals were perfect. I owed that to 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A Ghost Shows Life 


eArthur 


The Revival of Old- 
Time Mining Activities 


in Colorado 


BIDING faith will work mir- 
acles. And that faith backed by 
real material values will literally 
turn mountains inside out. It 

is doing just that. 

When the bottom dropped out of min- 
ing in the camps of the West, there were a 
few men and women with tremendous 
faith in their community who did not pull 
upJstakes and drift away. They were 
often the only life in these almost deserted 
towns of the mountainlands. Sometimes 
they were actually pitiable in their child- 
like faith that “someday this camp will 
come back and then you'll see a real town 
again.” 

Many pages have been published con- 
cerning the dead towns, the deserted cities 
of the mining communities. Generally 
the author wrote practically a blanket 
obituary for ali mining camps. This atti- 
tude will apply to some camps for all time 
almost certainly. Where there is no min- 
eral in the hills there can be no mining and 
camps at such places will always remain 
moribund. 

But it appears that some of the numer- 
ous Ghost City obituaries were “grossly 
exaggerated” and will have to be revised. 

The sturdy old ghost of mining started 
to stir, started to murmur in the breast of 
the hills as far back as six or seven years 
ago. At first it was no more than the old 
time expression of faith that “‘she would 
come back” stated with more conviction. 
Then some real money appeared in the 
mining game—which by the way is now 
the mining business—and some mines 
started to pay their owners or lessees a 
profit in cash money. I first realized 
sound mining activity was starting when 
on a trail trip in the fall of 1922, a trip 
which took my wife and me, on horseback, 
through some of the most famous mining 
towns of Colorado. 

With hail pelting us, with dusk blotting 
out all but the faintest outline of canyon 
wall and roadway we rode into Bonanza, 
Colorado about September First. Cap- 
tain Warwick, an English gentleman in 
charge of the Raleigh properties was al- 
ready getting his plans under way for 
opening up that property. Bonanza itself 
looked like a caricature of a municipal Rip 
Van Winkle. It was tattered, weather- 


worn and down at the heel but there were 
more men working in that mining camp 
than there had been for days, weeks, years. 


By 
Hawthorne 


Then the trail lead us by Creede, Lake 
City and Ouray to Telluride in that fa- 
mous section of the Silvery San Juan 
where millions have been taken out of the 
hillsides and likewise millions sunk in 
barren holes in the ground. There was a 
stir at Telluride; an undercurrent of opti- 
mism which was not based on the old ha- 
bitual plaint that some day the camp 
would come back. 

As our horses plodded by the Tomboy 
and the Smuggler Union there was the 
sound of activity. Tram buckets were 


Carhart 


hysteria in this mining business that there 
was in the past. There will not be the 
hectic turmoil into which was mixed gam- 
bling palaces, saloons, dance halls and the 
old time torrid life of a booming mining 
camp. That will never come because 
mining is now a business, not a wholesale 
gamble. 

Two years ago I spent a week at 
Ouray, Colorado. High up on the side 
of Hayden mountain there nightly 
gleamed a bright electric lamp. It threw 
its beam down the muck-streaked snow 
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swinging down the slopes laden with ore 
and smoke was coming from the chimneys 
of the mine buildings. There was no ex- 
tinct industry there. It was fully awake 
and becoming active. 

Then a few days later we visited the 
Alta mine between Telluride and Ophir. 
Mining was back in full swing at that 
mine. It was a pioneer in the mining re- 
vival. The Alta mine with enough ore 
exposed in drifts and slopes to keep their 
force working steadily for forty years was 
hardly a thing on which to hang a ghost 
city epitaph. 

Gradually, steadily that activity which 
then centered in a few properties has 
spread. And there is every evidence that 
mining is not only under way in a revival 
but that these old towns will come back to 
be active, well-to-do mineral producing 
communities. There will never be the 





CA view of some of the 


where the dump of the Sutton tunnel dis- 
charged rock dug from the breast of that 
probing gallery which when completed 
would arrive at the ore body of the mine 
over a thousand feet from where it strikes 
into the side of the mountain. 

Richard A. Whinnerah, mining engi- 
neer, was going up to the tunnel to set 
some lines. There had been some devia- 
tion from the straight way he had mapped 
out for this tunnel and with transit, 
plumb bobs and steel chain, he was called 
upon to whip it backinto line. I asked 
permission to go along and it was granted. 


P through snowy woods, with the 
sweeping grandeur. of the Amphi- 
theatre Mountain before us the trail 
wound. Ahead there was a pack train of 
fifteen mules and horses taking in supplies. 
At some points that snow trail was built up 
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mining mills of Colorado 








over the regular trail buried below the 
snow four feet. One misstep puts a horse 
into eternity, a packer into a cold sweat 
and a cold loss on the books of the com- 
pany. But this pack train had to go in 
every day, stocking that mine with pro- 
vision and equipment so that when the 
snow got too soft to travel the trail there 
will be enough food and supplies there to 
keep the mine going until summer. We 
caught up with the pack train just as a 
pair of pack mules were rolled down about 
a hundred feet of mountain side. The 
only casualty was a box of canned cherries 
and this was eventually rescued. 

Then the trail twisted and doubled, 
twenty-five times in less than a half mile. 
At the top, with telephone power line and 
the most compact and modern of ma- 
chinery was the mine. There was no mill. 
That will come later. The ore body has 
to be uncovered first. 

Whinnerah set up his instruments, 
drilled holes for his guides, sighted on 
plumb bobs and otherwise went through 
those mysterious calculations which allow 
mining engineers that know their mines to 


drift through a mile or so of solid rock 
and come out just where they want to. 
Back beyond where he started to work an 
air.drill roared and jumped. McCullough, 
the driller, was socking that drill into the 
rock at a rate almost unbelievable. Two 
muckers were cleaning out the loose rock 
and tumbling it over the dump five hun- 
dred and fifty feet from where the drill 
was tearing into the stone. 

“Believe we'll be through to the ore 
body by May First, Dick,” said the fore- 
man. “Putting on a graveyard shift to- 
night and that should do the work.” 


S° steel bits will jump and pound into 
the breast of that tunnel contin- 
uously until the objective is reached. 
There is no crazy rush about it. It is cold 
business construction work. 

Stark old mills that may have never 


worked ore enough to pay for their cost 
stand on bench and cling to the hillside in 
these old camps of the west. Dilapidated 
old boarding houses and shaft houses are 
falling into decay and breaking under the 
bludgeoning of the elements. But there is 
rising up a tide of mining business which 
will probably sweep away these old land- 
marks of the days when mining was a mag- 
nificent gamble and not a business and in 
their place will rise business-serving equip- 
ment that will wring the metal from the 
ore and turn the precious material into 
the streams of commerce. 

Speculation in mining is practically a 
thing of the past, too. Mining of the fu- 
ture is big business worked with the help 
of trained engineers and geologists that 
know where to go and look for metals and 
why they should go there. There will be 
no more of the picturesque old codger who 
digs gopher holes wherever a questionable 
ore vein seems to come to the surface 
whether there is a million there or nothing 
but mica glittering. Business cannot 
suffer guess work and much of the old 
time prospecting was not much more than 
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that combined with a superstitious hunch. 

A wealth of metal lies in our western 
hills. There is no telling what may be 
hidden away in the veins of our American 
mountains. Recent work in Cripple Creek 
and the Leadville district has opened up 
ore bodies in mines that were considered 
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worked out a few years back. Some dis-" 
tricts that were barely opened up when 
mining took a slump may contain better 
paying properties than any yet worked. 
And there are those mining sections where 
whole armies of prospectors walked out 
without continuing their work when re- 
ports of rich strikes at some other point 
became noised about the camp. 

With all this unknown and undeveloped 
wealth hidden in the hills there is on the 
other hand a definite need for these metals. 
The market is going to increase rather 
than decrease in the future. Business is 
getting into the mining game to see that 
the supply is developed to meet the de- 
mand. 


O' course mining is coming back. 
There is a raw supply and a mar- 
ket which will probably pay a fair profit 
on investment if mining is conducted on 
a basis of making a dollar invested do a 
dollar’s work in improvement. The recent 
mining revival is the result of a sound 
basic economic condition. 

It is natural that there will be in this 
new mining activity as in the old, com- 
panies with salted mines, beautiful stock 
and little mineral, great hopes and few 
results, springing up with great luxuriance. 
Selling stock that had nothing back of it 
but hot air and a hole in the ground was 
one of the easiest games the sure-thing 
promoters ever tackled. With money 
being made in the business of mining 
these ballyhoo boosters will come into the 
market with shares on every tint of stock 
certificate the printing press will produce. 

This inevitable outbreak of wild-cat 
promotion likely will find a splendid field 
ready for the reaping. It was such wild- 
cat and sometimes, quite crooked promo- 
tion which broke the mining game quite 
as much as any other factor. Too many 
people were “sold” on mining stock. The 
reaction was bad and kept money out of 
mining for years. But there is evidence 
that’'the present mining ac- 
tivity has such a high per 
cent of ventures based on 
business principles rather 
than on lurid literatureJand 
persuasive high-power sales- 
manship, that this fly-by- 
night type of mining com- 
pany will not flourish as it 
did in the past. 

The people can do much 
to swat the pesky insect that 
has nothing but stock to 
offer for sale. Any good 
mining venture will show up 
its intrinsic worth if investi- 
gated. It is better to find 
out whether your money is 
going into mining as a busi- 
ness or mining as wild-cat 
stock selling before you iny 3 
than after your money: 


gone. 

“She’s bound 

back!’ declared those in- 

habitants of the ghost cities. Whether 
their declaration and faith was based 
on stubborn determination that the 
thing would occur or they saw a far vision 
of the return of mining activity on a ma- 
jor scale perhaps no one is qualified to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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he Pulse of the West 


&» Editorial Comment on Western Affairs “8 


Why the West Dislikes Al’s Prohibition Program 


ITH the election only a few weeks off, it is necessary to 

reiterate that the country will not go to the devil no 
matter who is elected. Fortunately both parties nominated 
able men whose integrity has not been successfully ques- 
tioned, men of action with high standards of conduct. In 
the hands of either the reins of government will be held tight 
and a competent driver will guide the team. 

Nevertheless on the issues of the campaign and weighing 
the personalities and backgrounds of the two men, we prefer 
Herbert Hoover. We doubt whether Al Smith, professedly 
and openly wet, can bring to the task of enforcing prohibi- 
tion the same degree of sincerity as Herbert Hoover. In 
fact we know that he can’t. And we do not want the carni- 
val of crime and corruption growing out of lax attempts at 
enforcement to grow worse. 

Governor Smith personally favors modification of the Vol- 


’ v 


stead Act and repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, yet he 


must know that both objects cannot possibly be accom- 
plished. There can be no modification of the Volstead Act 
sufficiently drastic to satisfy the wets—unless the modifica- 
tion nullified the Constitution. And this object—nullifica- 
tion—seems to be in the background of Al Smith’s mind. We 
are not ready for it. Before it is tried, we would like a sin- 
cere and wholehearted trial of real enforcement. 

Of course every child knows that a repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution is just as probable as 
Henry Ford’s going to the poor house. The legislatures 0! 
thirteen states can block such a repeal, and twenty-six states 
had gone dry before the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Therefore the one course open to Smith is nullifica 
tion, a course which is distasteful to a large majority of the 
voters in the Far West. 
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Farm Relief and Our Relations With Europe 


EFORE the war the condition of American agriculture 
was improving slowly but surely from year to year. In 
every decade the value of agricultural land showed an in- 
crease; in every decade the income of the American farmer 
showed a fair growth. Our home population consumed an 
ever larger share of the products of American agriculture. 
For several years before the outbreak of the war Argentine 
beef and Australian mutton were finding a profitable market 
in the United States, Danish butter was coming to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and yet the lot of our own producers was im- 
proving constantly. 
The war did two things: It gave American farm produc- 
tion an excessive stimulation and it drastically cut down the 
purchasing power of the rest of the world. Our production 
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Religion and Real Estate 


LITTLE while ago Aimee McPherson of Los Angeles 

attracted much attention through the ocean-desert epi- 
sode. When that affair calmed down, her estranged mother 
rushed into print with the staternent that the red-headed 
daughter intended to put a mortgage of a quarter million on 
the church property controlled by the two women. After 
this allegation had been promptly denied, the evangelist was 
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has been fairly stabilized since, but Europe’spurchasing power 
is still far lower than it would be if there had been no war. 

There can be no better form of farm relief than a continu- 
ous, aggressive and intelligent effort to restore the purchas- 
ing power of Europe. The more the masses of Europe can 
afford to eat, the better the American farmer will be off. 
They will eat more as they earn more, and the only way their 
earnings can be increased is through permanent peace, 
through a breaking down of the many silly barriers erected 
by one European country against the other, by a removal of 
the many factors in international relations that make for 
uncertainty and trouble. 

We believe that for this big job of farm relief Herbert 
Hoover is far better qualified than Al Smith. 
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Not Mix 


accused of having accepted commissions on real estate sold 
for enormous prices because of her alleged intention to es- 
tablish a religious summer colony on the land. 

There were no realtors when Jesus spoke of the camel, the 
needle’s eye, the rich man and paradise. And the only one 
of the twelve disciples who accepted a commission was 
Judas. 


Sometimes Do 
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Museum Pictures or Living Specimens of the Past? 


8 peiten very recently the northwestern corner of the long 
state of California was one of the least known regions in 
the Far West. For many years it had no rail transportation, 
being accessible only by steamer, and it was almost a decade 
after the completion of the railroad that the construction of 
a modern highway into this corner was undertaken, a high- 
way that will not be fully graded until next summer. 

In this out-of-the-way corner that giant among forest 
trees, the redwood, is making its last stand. Two hundred to 
three hundred feet high, with a circumference of thirty and 
forty feet at the base, almost pure stands of these enormous 
trees cover the fats and slopes of the Coast Range on a long, 
narrow strip following tke line of the breakers. Many thou- 





sands of them were great trees when Hannibal turned back 
from the gates of Rome. Throughout the Christian era they 
welcomed cool fog and warm sun, the peace of a cathedral 
dwelling in the still dark eyes of these almost imperishable 
forests. 

Almost every acre of this unique timber passed into pri- 
vate hands and logging operations had been going on for half 
a century when the Save-the-Redwoods League was organ- 
ized ten years ago. Now thirty-five hundred acres compris- 
ing some of the oldest and largest stands have been saved 
from the axe and are dedicated to public use and enjoyment 
forever. But these thirty-five hundred acres, acquired at a cost 
of a million, should be only a beginning. They guarantee 














ABOVE THE CLOUDS 

Below: Members of a boys’ camp in Rainier National Park, 

Washington, scaling the sides of the mountain for which the 

park is named. They are 14,000 feet above sea level and high 
above the clouds and other peaks of the range 
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wer AMUNDSEN THE EXPLORER BACK HOME 

ir. A mammoth bust of Roald Amu ndsen, famous arctic Below: Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of the repub- 
inu- explorer, is completed by Finn Haakon Frolich, lican candidate for president, returns to her home 
has- Norwegian sculptor, for unveiling at the Pacific town, Whittier, Calif. Mrs. Hoover was Miss 
can Southwest Exposition in Long Beach, California Lou Henry, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
off. SE ere Neate Henry. President Walter F. Dexter of Whittier 
heir College, which Mrs. Hoover attended as a girl, 15 
here shown conferring upon Mrs. Hoover the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature while friends 

watch the ceremony 
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THE VICTORS RETURN 


7 Members of the California crew which won the Olympic 
rowing honors are here shown being officially welcomed 
, back to their University. The reception was held at the 
4 Greek Theater, Berkeley 

me 
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that living trees instead of museum pictures will testify to 
the glory of the Creator for. many generations, but a ,far 
greater area of these trees is needed to give posterity an ade- 
quate sample of these marvelous forests. 

To accomplish this purpose the voters of California are 
asked to approve of a State Parks bond issue of $6,000,000 at 
the November election. The proceeds of this issue are to be 
used for the enlargement of the chain of state parks Cali- 
fornia intends to string from one end of the state to the 
other. Part of the sum is to be used for the acquisition of 
additional redwood areas but not one cent of state money 
can be spent unless it is matched by an equal amount in 


Let’s Buy a Ton of Forest 


HE forest-fire season is over. Once more the Far West 

_ looks over hundreds of thousands of blackened acres and 

prepares for the damage of the winter floods rolling down 

jrom the denuded lands. Once again the Far West scratches 

its head and wonders whether there isn’t a better way to 
control forest fires than the present one. 


There is. For many years the various progressive states’ 


and the national government have opened their purses wide 
and paid money without stint for fire suppression, yet every 
forester has known that fighting a forest fire after it has 
started and gained headway is a most expensive and ineffec- 
tive method. The efficient way to minimize forest-fire 
damage is the preventive and preparatory method. 

Through posters, publicity and camp-fire permits we are 
now trying to prevent the outbreak of man-made fires. This 
campaign has been and always will be only partially success- 
ful; someone will always be careless. But no campaign of 
education will ever teach lightning to keep out of forested 
areas. Fires will always start in the forests of the West. 
After doing our best to hold down their number through a 
preventive campaign, the next step obviously is to make 
really adequate preparation to suppress the fires before they 
get a real start. 

And in this preparatory work the states and the Federal 
government have been woefully deficient. At every 
fre it is the same story: Armies of men are hastily 
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property or cash from other sources. Thus the six millions > 
of state money will be doubled before they can be spent. 
Bond issue after bond issue has been approved of late 
years by the voters of states, counties and municipalities 
with reckless disregard for the taxpayer’s pocketbook, but in 
this instance, with the preservation of a small portion of the 
world’s noblest forest as a stake, the California voters can } 


well afford to be generous. They are paying four or five 
times the sum asked for in gasoline taxes annually for road 
building purposes. Soon there will be no more redwood 
forests to drive through unless some part of the area is pre- 
served now. 


Fire Prevention Next Year 


gathered; it takes them many hours to reach the remote 
mountain sides on which the fire is raging. By the time they 
reach the scenes, the small blaze has spread and become a 
conflagration. 

Speed in reaching a fire is the first essential. That requires 
a far better system of roads and trails than is now available. 
More roads and trails must be built, more look-out towers 
must be provided, better fire-fighting equipment in much 
larger quantities must be kept on hand constantly. And 
after the fire has started, it should encounter a firebreak, no 
matter in which direction the wind might drive it. 

One week’s rain falling on mountain slopes denuded by a 
fire the previous summer caused a damage exceeding $6,000,- 
ooo in the small San Gabriel Valley of California. Irrigators, 
power companies, cities, campers and stockmen all suffer 
from the effects of forest fires just as much as the owners of 
the destroyed timber. In the past Uncle Sam has been 
spending two dollars for suppression for every dollar spent 
on prevention and preparation. Now is the time to put in 
several tons of prevention and preparation to save the sup- 
pression-dollars and hold fire damage down to the mini- 
mum. The present policy of niggardliness in expenditures 
for prevention and preparation, of open-handed, wasteful 
prodigality in suppression, has to be changed. A sizable in 
vestment now in prevention and preparation will reduce the 
cost of suppression in the future. 
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The Education of the Daddy of Longview, Model City 


ET’S give three cheers for Robert A. Long, lumber 

baron and daddy of the City of Longview, Washington. 
Five years ago there was no Longview; its site was covered 
with mud and water. Today Longview has a population of 
20,c00, several huge lumber mills and paper factories, large 
docks and splendid payrolls. Daddy Long did it all; he built 
the city—and he started building it after he had passed the 
allotted span of three score and ten! 

But the cheers are not for the size of Longview. They are 
the reward of quality. When Robert A. Long planned the 
city that bears his name, he took a long view ahead. He 
visualized the constant stream of population flowing into the 
Pacific Northwest; he did his planning not for the present 
but for the needs of 1970. 

He zoned his city; he laid out broad streets designed 
to carry the traffic of the future; he would be content 


, , 


with nothing but the best improvements; he provided 
ample space for parks and playgrounds; he insisted that 
the structures put up by private enterprise conform to 
the character of the buildings he erected himself. The result 
is a city without a flaw, a community which needs no tearing 
down to remedy the mistakes of the past. 

The other day Robert A. Long dedicated a beautiful high 
school building he had presented the city. He spoke of the 
ungraded one-room country school he attended a few 
months every year in his youth and compared it with the 
educational advantages enjoyed by the present generation. 
Considering his achievements, we sometimes wonder 
whether we are not ramming too much education down the 
throats of children unable to digest the overdose. Anyway, 
take a look at Longview the next time you motor up the 
Pacific Highway. It’s worth seeing. 


, . 


Los Angeles Pays, But Keeps the Guilty Ones in Office 


T is to the credit of the citizens of Los Angeles that they 
are now paying damage claims for the loss of life in the 
Saint Francis dam disaster of last spring at the rate of 
$250,000 a week without court action and without undue 
quibbling and delay. They are settling the bill without a 
murmur. But it is no credit to them that they are allowing 


William Mulholland, the man who built the dam, to remain 
in the position of the water and power department’s chief 
engineer. His period of usefulness is definitely over. It was 
over before he built the dam whose collapse cost five hundred 
lives. From the reports of three commissions it is perfectly 
clear that he knew of the dam’s rotten foundation even 
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LAND OF LEIS 
Below: Hawaii commemorated the 150th anniversary of its 
discovery by Captain Cook recently. Secretary of War, 
Dwight Davis, took part in the ceremonies and 1s here shown 
with one of his daughters watching the decoration of the Cook 
monument at Kaawaloa Point 
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HENDERSHOT CAN SHOOT 
Above: Lamont Hendershot romped off 
with first honors and of course the title in 
the recent Utah state singles trap shooting 
championship at Salt Lake City with a 

remarkable score of 199 out of 200 
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TINY TOTS IN FIESTA 
Below: Little dons and tiny senoritas fea- 
tured the parades and pageants of the 
recent Serra pilgrimage festival at Monte- 
rey, California. Left: Verneta Prouty; 

and right: Betty Lou Roberts, both 
of Carmel 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


IN MEMORY OF WAR DEAD 


Above: Mayor Rolph jr. of San Francisco put on overalls to 
turn the first shovelful of earth at the site of the new $6,000,000 
war memorial group which is to be built in the civic center and 
will include a municipal opera house, a veterans’ building and 
a memorial court 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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before construction started, that he knew of the horrible 
danger inherent in the dam foundation days before the 
tragedy, but insisted on taking a chance in the hope that the 
break might not come and his reputation might be saved. 
He should resign or be dismissed. His chief assistant, who 
apparently lacked the moral courage to oppose Mulholland, 
should resign and never again undertake engineering work 
involving the risk of human lives. The commissioners who 
allowed their subordinate to build a dam cheaply on a rotten 
foundation should resign; they owe it to the five hundred 
dead to admit their share of the responsibility by leaving the 
high office they were not able to fill adequately and intelli- 
gently. 
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This is not an attack on municipal ownership. Privately 
constructed works go out as frequently as those built by 
public enterprise. In a recent article the Engineering News- 
Record points out that dam foundations form the most vul- 
nerable point of hydraulic construction, giving four times as 
much trouble as any other point from stream diversion to 
tail race, indicating that private enterprise is no better than 
public work. The dam Mulholland built held only 36,000 
acre-feet. Scores of dams hold back three, five, ten, fifty 
times that quantity of water. The engineering profession 
in self-defense should see to it that every dam foundation 
is inspected and approved by a competent, impartial engi- 
neering board before construction is allowed to proceed. 
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Watch Out for the Horns of the Wild Bull, Oh You Suckers! 


HE stock market went on a speculative rampage again 

in September. For no reason at all except the hope of 
big gambling profits the stock of scores of corporations went 
up, hit the ceiling and went through it. The bulls won the 
day, tossed the bears over the fence and gored the grinning 
suckers right and left. This is no time for marginal stock- 
gambling. Based on present yield and definite future pros- 


LA y 


pects, the prices of the speculative leaders are absurdly high, 
driven up by pool manipulation and the thoughtless buli- 
headed buying of hordes of amateur gamblers. They still 
have to learn this fact: As they reach out to grab their 
paper profits, they vanish. The dilettante margin trader in 
the present market is trying to sit down on a chair that does 
not exist. Watch him get bumped. 
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How the Black Scale Learned to Love a Deadly Poison 


HE Black Scale is a tiny armored insect pest that in- 
fests orange groves and renders them unproductive un- 
less the pest is checked. Thirty years or more ago the 
orange growers learned how to control this pest. They 
covered each tree with a huge canvas tent and introduced 
into this tent the fumes of cyanide of potassium—prussic 
acid—one of the deadliest poisons known. Cats tossed into 
these poison tents were stone dead before they reached the 
ground. And the Black Scale died by the billion. 
Not all of the scale died, though. Here and there an insect, 
or perhaps an egg, survived the deadiy fumes because its 
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armor was specially thick and impervious. Some of these 
survivors managed to mate with equally resistant survivors 
and their resistant offspring multiplied. And now the orange 
growers of certain districts are confronted with a race ot 
Black Scale that thrives on cyanide. Fortunately, this hardy 
race can be controlled by a fine spray of different chemicals. 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest is beautifully illustrated by the behavior of the 
Black Scale. The Tennessee legislature might with profit 
stick its head into one of the cyanide tents and watch the 
workings of this unlawful theory. 
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A King Goes to Jail and Dead Bandits Line the Gutter 


OMETHING is radically wrong in Los Angeles. In the 

City of Angels they have an individual, a Frenchman, 
who is styled the “king of the underworld’’ by the daily 
papers, a man reputed to control brothels, bootleggers, 
politicians and officials, a sort of a Western counterpart of 
Chicago’s “Scarface” Al Capone. Some time ago the federal 
prohibition enforcement officers hung a six-month sentence 
for violation of the Volstead Act on him. While he was out 
on appeal, he took part in an early-morning brawl in a beach 
resort, was arrested, tried on a charge of assault with a 
deadly weapon as a result of a gun play, convicted and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary. Of course he appealed. 

Almost everywhere these “underworld kings” are ruling 
the roost. They seem invulnerable. They laugh at the law. 
They are above it, surrounded by an armor of protection 
the maintenance of which must cost them a fortune annu- 
ally. The unspeakable Los Angeles “king” was invulnerable 
for years. Now he has two sentences hanging over him. 


’ v 


What’s wrong? Did the protection money go into the wrong 
political pockets? 

And something else went wrong in Los Angeles. Two 
enterprising bandits held up a jewelry store in the heart of 
the city at nine in the morning. Three minutes after they 
emerged with their loot from the store they were lying in the 
gutter, fatally wounded by police bullets. And not one inno- 
cent bystander was even grazed! That’s not the ordinary 
procedure. Perhaps it had something to do with the fact 
that the Los Angeles police department’s team won first 
place in the national revolver contest at Camp Perry. 
Seattle won second place. Both cities should produce a first- 
class score in the number of dead bandits by the end of the 
year. 

With an underworld ‘“‘king” headed for the penitentiary 
and dead bandits cluttering up the streets, there is a ray of 
hope for the average law-abiding citizen. But it doesn’t 
seem natural. 
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China Boy Lee’s Life and the Chinese Exclusion Law 


A* a very young man Lee, last name—or first—unknown, 
became the house boy of Andrew Jackson, Nevada 
owner of mines, ranches and hotels. That was in 1868. Sixty 
years later, in 1928, the erstwhile China boy died, still in the 
service of the last survivor of the Jackson family. For four 
years he had been blind. During these four years the Jack- 
son family had kept him in the house, with a cord going 


from room to room to guide his steps. During his last illness 
the last member of the Jackson family sat by his bedside for 
hours and when he died, his body was laid to rest in the 
Jackson family plot alongside of those who m he had served. 

The Pacific Coast clamored and agitated until Chinese ex- 
clusion became a law, but Lee’s career shows the reason why 
most of the Westerners like the individual Chinese. 
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Grand Lake, Colorado 


While the early morning sun casts sedate 
shadows on the still waters of the lake, sun- 
beams frolic lightsomely among the trees 
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RESENTING: 


John Hermann: World-famous Maker of Safes and Vaults 
Mrs. G. M. Starr: Chartering Manager for a Shipping Firm 


Galusha M. Cole: 


Centenarian Voter for Herbert Hoover 


Mrs. Louise Argust: Sales Manager for a Fuel Corporation 
W. F. Harrison: Redman in Leading Roles of Mission Play 


The West’s Safe-Builder 
“6 E guards our billions,” friends say, 
H speaking of the picturesque career 
of John Hermann, the California 
mechanic-of-fortune, world-famous safe 
expert, inventor and wealthy manufac- 
turer, who founded the largest and now 
the only safe and vault factory on the 
Pacific coast. 

To San Francisco he came, some forty- 
five years ago, an adventurer in me- 
chanic’s overalls, with but a chest of 
locksmith tools to open the 
gates to opportunity and 
fame. The two-by-four lock- 
smith shop is now the million- 
dollar Hermann Safe Company 
plant, largest west of the Mis- 
sissippi; a branch in Los An- 
geles, sales agencies in Mexico, 
Australia, China, Japan, Ha- 
waii and even in remote Man- 
churia. 

More than five hundred 
banking institutions such as 
the Bank of Italy,. American 
Trust Company and Canadian 
Bank, and many more financial 
and industrial concerns, guard 


their treasure in safes and 
vaults manufactured by the 
Swoon humble locksmith. Gi- 


gantic fifty-ton vault doors sur- 
faced with steel to resist the 
acetylene of the most skilled 
y eggman—these and other de- 
vices are the products of Her- 
mann’s mechanical and inven 
tive skill. For sheer business 
romance there is nothing to 
compare to the swift-moving 
career of this plucky mechanic- 
of-fortune: the long weary 
hours spent in a small work- 
shop, fashioning his first steel 
safe with hand-made tools, and 
the fame that quickly followed! 

When his zcquzintar ces re- 
alized that the city harbored 
an expert safe maker who had 
learned his craft in machine 
shops of Austria and Germany 
where some of the world’s fa- 
mous safe and lock manufac- 
turers received their early 
training, they urged him to ex- 
hibit his first product at the 
Mid-Winter Fairof 1893. “Yes, 


tune. 


smith’s tools. 


I think we can help you,” said the fair- 
yes official before whom Hermann had 
laid his problem—he was too poor to rent 
exhibition space. ‘There is a man here 
who makes the exhibitors’ medals and he 
is looking for a place in which to store 
them.” 

That was how, without expense, Her- 
mann managed his first exhibit. The safe 
bore the grandly imposing legend, “Built 
Expressly for the Dairymen’: s Union by 
John Hermann.” Long hours he stood 
watch, lest the committee on awards over- 





John Hermann came to San Francisco forty-five years 
ago in mechanic’s overalls and carrying a chest of lock- 





The tools opened the gate to fame and for- 
The niche that was a locksmith’s shop is now the 
million-dollar Hermann Safe Company plant, largest 
west of the Mississippi, with sales agencies in Mexico, 

Australia, China, Japan, Hawait, Manchuria 


look his cherished possession. But for his 
constant vigilance that is exactly what 
would have happened. None of the com- 
mitteemen had imagined that a San Fran- 
cisco-made safe was in their midst and so 
they asked only questions about his lock 

Hermann was quick to correct them, g0- 


ing into thorough detailed explanation of |’ 


the safe’s construction. The high honor- 
ary award voted by the committee estab- 
lished his reputation as a manufacturer of 
safes. 
1906—the Great Fire—his plant buried 
in ruins! On the nearest open lot 
he unfurled his sign and had 
¢ fourteen or fifteen men taking 
orders for opening safes dus 
from the debris. Where others 
distinguished themselves for 
heroic efforts to succor a home- 
less populace, it fell to the lot of 
this German immigrant to re- 
deem the city’s buried wealth. 
Shortly he secured a site for a 
new plant and while his men 
were reclaiming the hundreds 
of safes sent by San Francisco 
business houses, carpenters and 
masons were busy putting up 
the plant’s walls and roof. 
Until a few years ago Her- 
mann was his own foreman and 
each of the fifty-four workmen 
employed at the thirty-thou- 
sand square foot plant was 
trained by him in what is re- 
garded as the most highly 
skilled trade. One out of a 
thousand has the makings in 
him of the expert safe me- 
chanic. Luckily, J. R. Her- 
mann, the founder’s son, has 
inherited this trait and is now 
vice-president of the company. 
C. S. Haas, secretary of the 
firm, was formerly a designer 
of safes and vaults in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


ERMANN has _in- 

vented different types 
of safes serving special uses. A 
small, burglar-proof safe im- 
bedded in the concrete floor 
with a small opening for the 
attendant to deposit daily re- 
ceipts, a recent invention, has 
been installed in hundreds of 
gas stations in California, 
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(Oregon and Washington. In some of the 
newer apartment houses special wall safes, 
a recent device, are being installed. 

In his seventy-first year, Hermann is as 
young and sprightly as a man of forty, and 
when not in his plant is attending meet- 
ings of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce or the California Developers; 
and Mayor Rolph, his old friend, has ap- 
pointed f ‘him president of the city election 
commissioners. For twelve years he 
served as president of the German-Ameri- 
can League of California and is actively 
identified with many fraternal organiza- 
tions on the Coast. J. K. Novins. 


A Lady With Ships to Let 


RS. G. M. STARR, San Francisco 

born, University of Washington 

graduate, and present chartering 
manager for the firm of Swayne & Hoyt 
of San Francisco, runs a rental business 
that has to do, not with flats and houses, 
but with ships, no less. Shipping history 
records only two others of her sex who 
have been able to hold similar man-sized 
jobs. 
Virs. Starr began her unusual career in 
the accounting department of the Thorn- 
dyke-Trenholm Company in Seattle in 
1917, progressed steadily through the 
various other branches of the business and 
finally became vice-president and treas- 
urer, an office she still holds. She is also 
secretary and treasurer of the Westera 
Stevedore Company. High official honors 
have been accorded her in the Soroptimist 
Club of Seattle, the Woman’s University 


will accommodate you. 


M. Starr 


oceans like chessmen on a board. 





PHCTO BY LEONARD FINK 


@ By any chance do you want to charter a ship? 
; Whatever your 
cargo, wherever your port, you have only to apply to this 
unusually capable manager who moves ships around on 
It’s really a great 
game! But only two other women in shipping history 
peen known to play it 


Club and the Alpha Chi 
Omega Sorority. 

In the matter of the 
shipping business Mrs. 
Starr recalls with zest the 
thrilling days of 1917-1919 
when all hands worked at 
full speed to keep cargoes 
—particularly lumber and 
wheat—moving where they 
were most needed in a 
war-torn world. Her com- 
pany chartered for private 
firms and for the United 
States Shipping Board. 
They chartered any _bot- 
toms they could get and 
were glad of the chance. 


@ Not yet has Father Time 
caught up with Galusha M. 
Cole who recently celebrated 
the passing of his ro2nd 
birthday by an airplane ride. 
He has been voting for presi- 
dents since 1856—Fremont 
was his choice set venty-two 
years ago—and will vote for 
Hoover i in November 


Manifestly this agreeable 
young woman who fills so 
ably a man’s place enjoys 
hard work and lots of it. 
Accounting, she declares, is 
her specialty. As for clam- 
bering on board strange 
craft at any and all hours 
necessary to deliver bills of 
lading or charter parties— 
which it seems mean con- 
tracts—that is “fun.” “Oh, 
yes,” she admits, “often at 
first the men don’t like 


Mrs. 









































O Mrs. Louise Argust’s position in the bust- 

ness world 1s unique in feminine annals. 

She is treasurer and wholesale and retail 

manager of sales for the Pikes Peak Fuel 

Company, a —— with territory ex- 

tending throughout Colorado and over several 
adjoining states 


the idea of dealing with a woman agent, 
but—”’ (a comradely and thoroughly femi- 
nine smile here), “they get over that. You 
see, if you know your job it doesn’t matter 
a bit whether you’re a man or a woman. 
“Knowing your job” in this case in- 
cludes not only having the names, owners, 
capacity and routes of the ships them- 
selves at finger tips, but also the knowl- 
edge of cargoes of all types, their value, 
their perishability and how they “stow. 
Surely a somewhat different matter from 
the mere placing of tenants in house. 

Mrs. Starr’s morning mail is her par- 
ticular delight and, incidentally, a liberal 
education in geography and philately, 
since her letters bear stamps from the six 
continents and the seven seas. 

Marpa MAcKENDRICK. 


A Centenarian Voter for Hoover 


GE is really a matter of mind, and a 
A man can be as young as he feels. 

Youth is not necessarily some kind 
of magic regained in a beauty parlor. 
Such is the logic demonstrated by Galusha 
M. Cole, one hundred and two years old, 
the “grand old man” of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, who has not let the cares of a cen- 
tury interfere with his intention to remain 
youthful. Why bother yourself with fussy 
dieting rules or a rigid bed-time schedule? 
Go to bed whenever you feel like it. Get 
up when you feel like it. Such is Cole’s 
mode of life. And as for walking, he is one 
of the most familiar figures on downtown 
streets. Twice a week ‘he goes to a barber 
shop, a stroll of two and a hi alf miles. Are 
there groceries to get? He does the get- 
ting. Lawn to be mowed? He is right 
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there behind the mower. 
around home keep him busy. 


On Sunday mornings he observes a life- 


long custom of attending service; is an 
active member of the Pasadena First 
Methodist Church and has swung batons 
for choirs for many worship groups. Re- 
cently he directed a chorus of one hundred 
voices in the Los Angeles First Methodist 
Church, using a baton given him fifty 
years ago “4 a governor of Colorado. He 
voted for John C. Fremont for the presi- 
dency in 1856 and will cast a ballot for 
Herbert Hoover this fall. He is as regular 
at the polls as at church. 

“The trouble with most old people,”’ he 
declares, “is that when they get to be 
about seventy they think it’s time for 
them to sit on the porch and get 
ready to die. They worry about 
what they should eat and what 
they shouldn’t and are afraid 
to exercise, so it’s not surprising 
they lose strength. eat meat 
three times a day.” 

Time has dealt so kindly with 
Cole that he reads the daily 
papers without glasses. His 
wife died seven years ago, after 
a faithful companionship of sixty 
years. He is one of the founders 
of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association. His grandfather 
lived to a hundredth birthday, 
his father to a ninetieth. Cole 
is one of twelve children. 

THORVAL TUNHEIM. 


A Lady Manager 
of Sales 


UCCESS attainedthrough 

desperate need of success. 

This briefly summarizes 

the career of Mrs. Louise 
Argust, treasurer and wholesale 
and retail manager of sales for 
the Pikes Peak Fuel company, 
a corporation with territory ex- 
tending throughout Colorado 
and over a number of adjoining 
states—the only woman in the 
nation holding such a job. Of 
Mrs. Argust it may be said that, 
like other women executives of 
today, she has a grasp of busi- 
ness as thorough as a man’s, but 
fills a man’s job in a woman’s 
Way. 

Desperate indeed was the be- 
ginning of Mrs. Argust’s career. 
She was left at the age of twenty with a 
six-months’-old baby and five dollars; the 
day was bitterly November and, to add to 
this melodrama of real life, creditors took 
even the stove from the house. She had 
married against her parents’ wishes and 
so was added the humiliation of going 
back to them. She borrowed money for a 
two-months’ course in business college, at 
the end of which she set out, shabby, in 
search of a job in Colorado Springs and 
finally got one with the Colorado Midland 
railroad, counting tickets, salary $45 a 
month; went without lunches; wore card- 
board in her shoes because she couldn’t 
afford resoling. Previous to sale of the 


railroad she was promoted to the bill-and- 
voucher desk where she applied herself 
assiduously. 


Then she was given a place 


Other chores 


@ An 


Harrison. 


in another of the Albert E. Carlton inter- 
Five 
years from the time she obtained her first 
job she was made retail sales manager, 
Carlton having discovered her value as an 
i These are her present duties: 
hires 


ests, the Pikes Peak Fuel Company. 


executive. 
she manages the office personnel, 
and manages salesmen, truck-drivers, 
yards managers, district managers, does 
business with jobbers, passes on all the 
credits in the home office. 

Office friction is everywhere a common 
condition. A man manager is likely to 
choose one of three methods: blow up; 
scrunch into his chair and hope to Pete 
that things will smooth out of their own 
accord; clear out until the storm blows 
over. But—‘‘An office,” says Mrs. Ar- 





actor of distinction in stage and screen roles. 
Indian name 1s Lux-Oshy, his legal name William F. 


gust, “is like a family. The children will 
quarrel and they have to be separated. 
As far as I can see, all they need is a 
mother to spank them when they’re bad 
and praise them when they’ re good.” 

Intuition is woman’s invaluable sixth 
sense. She takes it into business along 
with her compact. Before Mrs. Argust 
took over the credits the annual losses 
were heavy, now they are less than one- 
half of one per cent. “TI can tell by look- 
ing at a person whether he deserves credit 
or not,” she says. “There is something 
about his face. ’ To intuition she has 
added a practical and original card index 
system, in which are items like these: 
“John Jones has broken his leg. Don’t 
press.’ Or, “Alexander Smith has a new 
car. Send collector.” 


He portrays three leading characters in the 
Mission Play, a picturesque historical pageant of 
annual importance at San Gabriel, California 





Interesting Westerners 





A business where labor is employed is ; 


breeding place for trouble. Since Mrs 
Argust was given authority, in 
tion has been minimized to nearly nil. 

miner will knock at her door of an eve 
ning and say, 
—got new baby. Know where get nice 
bath-tub cheap? Got no more money. 
Would like to borrow, can I?’ Money is 
forthcoming, either from the company’s 
funds or from Missy Boss herself who has 
never forgotten the time when the loan of 
five dollars was munificence. She knows 
that her act makes for sounder organiza- 
tion. Nor does she forget to see the new 
house, the new baby, the new bathtub. 
She makes her people feel she is interested 
in them; believes that providing good 
wages and comfortable living- 
quarters results in greater 
production. Epson RIcu. 


A Redman tn Mission 


Roles 


HE given name of his 
family, after the custom 
of the Indian Bureau, 1s 


Harrison, and heis legally known 
as William F. Harrison. His In- 
dian name is Lux-Oshy, which 
in the Chickasaw tongue means 
Young Turtle. He enacts three 
parts in the Mission Play, pre- 
sented annually at San Gabriel, 
California. In the first act he 
appears as Vincenzo, a neophyte 
brought from Mexico by the 
Mission Fathers to act as inter- 
preter and go-between with the 
California Indians; in the second 
act as Capitajeno, Chieftain of 
the Indians of Carmelo and 
Monterey; in the third act as 
Sancho, one of the banished 
Indians of the Mission San Juan 
Capistrano. In all these roles 
he distinguishes himself and has 
won a fine reputation as an 
actor. During the summer when 
the Mission Play is on the boards 
he is in demand by motion pic- 
ture producers and has appeared 
on the screen with such well 
known actors as William and 
Dustin Farnum and others of 
picture fame. 

Lux-Oshy was born in what 
was known as the Indian Terri- 
tory, now a part of the state of 
Oklahoma. He belongs to the 
Chickasaw tribe in which the people have 
always been distinguished. His grand- 
mother and her brother emigrated with 
the tribe from northern Mississippi and 
western Tennessee after the Treaty of 
1836 made with the United States Govern- 
ment. His grand-uncle was for many 
years tribal representative at Washington, 
high in the councils of his people in settle- 
ment of legal difficulties and other prob- 
lems arising between the Indians and the 
Government. Lux-Oshy was for a short 
time in a private school in Texas where he 
received his earliest education. In 1912 he 
came to California, joining the Mission 
Play cast and ‘em part in the first per- 
formance, held at San Gabriel on the 
night of April 29, 1912. 
Grace W. 


His 
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“Missy Boss, I got new househ 
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of the Latter Day Saints. 


As Under-Secretary of State, 
Major Clark, Will Practically 
Direct the Execution of the 
Foreign Policy of the 
United States 


HENEVER _ some _ great 

achievement is_ ballyhooed 

to the gaping world as solely 

the work of some individual 
whom the press proceeds to apotheosize, 
make up your mind that somewhere in 
the background is an unknown man who 
deserves much, if not most, of the 
credit. 

This introduction is not meant 
in any way to detract from the 
good job that Dwight Morrow has 
done in reconciling the United 
States and Mexico, but everybody 
in Washington and in Mexico City 
knows that Major J(oshua) Reuben 
Clark, Jr., was an indispensable 
factor in the composition of a dis- 
pute that seemed at one time cer- 
tain to involve the United States 
and Mexico in war. It was one of 
those head-on collisions of opinion 
with apparently no passing track 
and no way to back up. It has 
never been made plain as to just 
how Clark got into the Mexican 
picture, but by reason of his diplo- 
matic experience and his special 
knowledge of petroleum legal lore 
he did become Morrow’s confiden- 
tial advisor. 
4s a reward, Major Clark now 
becomes, as of September rst, Un- 
der-Secretary of State—and that 
position was held open for him for 
s-veral months while the voters of 
Utah were trying to make up their 
minds whether they would rather 
have Major Clark or Governor 
Bamberger represent them in the 
United States Senate. Immediately 
after Clark discovered that Bam- 
berger was moré popular with the 
people than he, himself, he hastened to 
wire Secretary of State Kellogg that he 
would take the alternative job. 

Having been born on September Ist, 
Major Clark has made it a point to start 
all important new undertakings on the 
same date, and so was sworn in as Under- 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America on that lucky day. Our hero is 
of Utah, even of rural Utah, but he has 
not been in it to any great extent of recent 
years. However, the Mormon state has 
full right to claim him as one of those nu- 
merous sons whose rise to distinction be- 
gins to indicate that one way to be famous 
is to be born in Utah. An old friend de- 
scribes the youthful Clark as a robust lad, 
scion of moderately well-to-do pioneer 
farmers of old American stock, who fol- 
lowed Brigham Young to the chosen land 
His education 





was preliminarily topped off locally in the 
Latter Day Saints College. He further 
prepared for his chosen career by taking 
a B. S. degree in the University of Utah 
and serving time as a principal of high and 
normal schools. At the ripe age of 34 he 
was admitted to the bar of New York 
state and fortified himself a year later 
with an LL.B. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Then began a perfectly law-less 
career of a lawyer, for it does not appear 
in the record that Major Clark ever ap- 
plied his legal knowledge to private litiga- 
tion. Soon after getting his legal sheep- 
skin he became Assistant Professor of Law 
in George Washington University in 
Washington, and during the same period 





HARRIS AND EWING PHOTO 


J. Reuben Clark of Utah (right) being sworn 


in by William McNeir 


was Assistant Solicitor and late Solicitor 
of the Department of State—a_ position 
which he held down until President Wil- 
son arrived on the scene with the convic- 
tion that public offices were better filled 
with new Democratic appointees than 
hold-over Republicans. During these 
vears in the State Department Clark was 
chairman of the American Preparatory 
Commission for the third Hague Confer- 
ence. 

When the war came on Clark volun- 
teered and, as his political advertisement 
says, “rose to the rank of major;” but if 
there was any rising the interval w as very 
short. He was for a short time in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
but was soon ordered to the home battle 
front under the special command of the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
and was honorably discharged after en- 








The West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset’s Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


during a number of perilous combats in 
the office of adjutant of the provost mar- 
shal general. Since his discharge he has 
been more conspicuous in Washington, 
New York and Mexico than in Utah. 
Nevertheless, and despite his membership 
in the Cosmos, Metropolitan and Chevy 
Chase Clubs in Washington and India 
House in New York City, he insists in 
Who’s Who that his home is at 80 D St., 

and his office in the Boston Building, Salt 


Lake City. I almost forgot to say that 
President Coolidge gave Major 
Clark a Distinguished Service 


Medal “‘for exceptionally meritor- 
ious and distinguished services in 
the performance of duties of great 
responsibility during the World 
War.”’ Since that momentous con- 
flict Major Clark helped to keep 
the United States out of the League 
of Nations by his analysis for the 
United States Senate of the Treaty 
of Versailles. He counseled the 
United States at the 1921 Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, before the American-British 
Claims Commission and before the 
American-Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless, it must not be 
forgotten, as he proclaimed in his 
campaign, that “his home and all 
of his possessions are in Utah, 
namely, farm lands and live stock.”’ 


HERE isa lot of head shak- 

ing in the red-taped State 
Department over Major Clark’s 
appointment as Under-Secretary. 
His predecessor, Mr. Olds, who 
graduated to a gilded private finan- 
cial embassy in Paris, was not 
trained in the diplomatic service. 
Clark comes back to the depart- 
ment with about 20 years of true 
foreign office experience. ‘There is 
a difference between the so-called 
diplomats and members of the 
foreign offices, especially in United 
States service. The diplomats are very 
apt to be Harvard graduates with an 
English accent and a fervid tendency to 
monocles. The foreign diplomat boys are 
hardheaded lawyers, like Clark. During 
the Harding and Coolidge administrations 
the diplomats have had the lawyers on the 
run, but now the foreign office contingent 
is on top and it is expected that there will 
be more promotions for mental merit and 
fewer for social veneer than in the recent 
past. As Under-Secretary of State, Major 
Clark will practically direct the execution 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
and not long ago he was actually being 
“‘shadowed”’ by some of the genteel diplo- 
mats as the suspected author of a maga- 
zine article that ‘showed them up,” with 
the hope that they might somehow bring 
him into disfavor. (Continued on page 56) 
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@ An interesting planting of the 
native yucca 15 shown ‘at the left 


NCative eAmerican cACurals 


ITHIN recent years discern- ing quite so fetching as a gay Indian se- 
(A corner in the patio of W. S. Gur- rape hung against a plastered mud wall. 
Southwest have recaptured  nee’s delightful new Hopi house at Tuc- Her white sister, having recaptured the 
. Nothing in the desert idea, is now using it over and over again in 
country 15 quite 50 gay, 50 appropriate an interesting number of ways and with 
to environment, as the bold, primitive ever increasing attractiveness. 


ing home-makers in the desert 


an idea which I strongly sus- son, Arizona. 
pect was sent winging through space by 
some beauty-loving Indian home-maker 


centuries ago. When, after the rainy splashes of coloring “painted” by In- These casual native American murals 
season had passed, that ancient home- dian blankets against a plastered mud are quite as intriguing as many of the 
maker tossed her blankets out upon the wall. Their casual draping is in- more permanent ones of an effete civiliza- 


wall to dry inthe desert sun she doubtless tended. In just this manner America’s tion. If one can read their language they, 
discovered, as the damp heavy folds ancient home-makers tossed their hand- too, tell a story. Sometimes it is a story of 
settled in colorful array against the woven blankets out to dry love and intrigue; sometimes one of re- 
earth-colored surface, that there 1s noth- venge or spiritual struggle; sometimes it is 
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Another use of blankets on the Gurnee estate, lending (In the charming desert home of Mrs. John C. Greenway 


an air of pleasing informality to an entrance at Ajo, Arizona, serapes serve not only as murals. 
Here 1s a doorway with a gorgeous awning 


Their Decorative 
Ualue on Walls 
of Desert Homes 


only a simple story of the chase. But a 
story is nearly always there. Moreover, 
they have this added advantage: in order 
to effect a change and invest that change 
with a proper air of antiquity, it is not 
necessary to secure the costly services of a 
mural painter and look to the centuries to 
age the color tones. A few dollars and a 
few months of desert sunshine will take 
care of all that, and with a minimum of 
effort on the part of the possessor of the 
mural. Mary Martin SAWTELLE. 
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Two Small Houses of 
Contrasting Types 


in eArchitecture 










Photo by Charles Alma Byers 


@ Rexford Drive, in Beverly Hills, within which both the above dwellings are located, is called “A Street of Many 
Architecturally,” achieving that distinction as a residential section of extraordinary variety 1n types 





Photo by Charles Alma Byers 


@ Effective planting of shrubs and a broad 
expanse of lawn provide a suitable and well- 
balanced setting for the above house of simple 
Spanish type, tile-roofed. The closed patio 
in front 1s approached by stepping stones 
set in a carpet woven by nature. Home of 
W.H. Bomb, Beverly Hills, California. 


Lee Myers, architect 


@ Below is an unusual and picturesque 
blending of the Egyptian and Persian. 
Here, too, 1s a well-ordered planting scheme. 
The owner of this interestingly individual 
home 1s also its architect, Norman A. Pabst 
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@A two-and-a-half story house of 
modified English type 1s the home of 
the Misses Failing, in Portland, 
Oregon. To the coping it is brick- 
constructed. The second story 1s 
stucco, the roofing asbestos slate. 
Looking 1n one direction there is a 
restful, charming view of Canyon 
Road and the Tualatin Valley; from 
the other a glimpse of the city 


Mrs. ‘Robin’s 


Home in the West 


HE western robin, accord- 

ing to the ornithologists, is 

a shy, secluded bird of the 

mountains and deep for- 
ests. But the robins themselves do 
not agree with the ornithologists. 
They cheerily admit the structural 
differences that science has discov- 
ered between Planesticus migratorius 
and Planesticus migratorius propin- 
quus, but when it comes to songs, 
earthworms and nesting habits they 
insist that a robin is a robin, no mat- 
ter what his parentage. To prove 
their contention, a pair of western 
(Continued on page 72) 


Western Homes and Gardens 


















Photo by Fourdan Architects, Facobberger F Smith 
Oregon ‘Residence of the 
Misses Failing 





(“Sitting pretty” for the camera. Mrs. Robin, duly assisted by her mate 
selected this nest-site in Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B. C., while 
workmen were employed on the scaffolding. Four eggs have just hatched 









into law practice,” he says crisply when 
you ask for the recipe. “It wasn’t 
‘superior brains.’ It was cutting out non- 
essentials and going along on a single 
track. 

“Law, you know, is full of bunk. It’s a 
good deal like a chorus girl with lots of 
form but very little substance. I deter- 
mined to make the law a hand-maiden of 
business, instead of making business wait 
on the law. I cut away all the pompous 
trimmings. I established a definite fee 
schedule. I cut rates and made it up in 
volume of business. Instead of having in 
mind chiefly my own false dignity as a 
lawyer I had in mind always the saving of 
time and money for the busy business 
man.” 

Marvin applied the de-bunking process 
also to his private habits. 

“T wasted very little time,” he says. 
“Again and again I turned down bids to 
meet this or that dignitary or to make 
boost speeches among the _high-hatted 
leading citizens. I simply didn’t have the 
time to waste on non-essentials. But if a 
dozen importers wanted to confer with me 
at luncheon that was different. I per- 
mitted myself very little lost motion.’ 

Marvin has stopped the active business 
of money-making. Money, he says, is in 
itself no substitute for happiness. While 
he has youth he proposed to enjoy himself 
and his family. He’s 35 now and he ap- 
pears to be having the time of his life. 
He 1s handsome, five feet eleven inches in 
height, and boyish-looking, with a good, 
hard body and a ready smile. In speech 
his ideas seem to tumble out faster than 
his words can shape them. In conversa- 
tion he’s humorous and explosive. Al- 
ways he’s busy—eternally and terrify- 
ingly busy—the same “human dynamo”’ 
that set Wall Street on its ear. 

At home, on his fourteen acres, he gar- 
dens, rides, hunts, golfs and romps with 
his three youngsters. These three—Doro- 
thy 9, William Jr. 7, and Elizabeth Ann 2 
are his hobbies and soon there will be four. 
William Jr. is getting the same Spartan 
training his father had, and under that 
father’s tutelage is also growing hard and 
fearless. His wife is his inseparable com- 
panion, and to her he pays the highest 
tribute. “During my lean years, she was 
my constant helper in both business and 
decisions,” he states, “and since that time 
she has always been the balance wheel 
which I have so sorely needed. Without 
her, any small success I have achieved 
would have been impossible.” Marvin, 


The Amazing Mr. Marvin 


(Continued from page 23) 


Sr. is an eager reader, chiefly of biogra- 
phies of great men. He is most absorb- 
ingly interested in education, and believes 
our system is all wrong, and in foreign 
trade, which he thinks will civilize and 
pacify the world. 

“The colleges are teaching in abso- 
lutely the wrong way,” he wrote recently 
in a book on education, “It is a shame for 
a young man to go to college just to have 
information crammed into him. He can, 
all through his life, get all the information 
he needs out of books, provided he knows 
how to think. The universities should 
teach youth how to think, how to use in- 
genuity. Most of the human race lives, 
eats, sleeps and dies without having ever 
done an original thing. The fault lies in 
the method of so-called higher education. 
If each college each year could develop 
one young man with a spark of originality 
he would do greater good than 500 ordi- 
nary graduates.” 


we heads the Foreign Trade 
Club of San Francisco which he 
has been pumping full of enthusiasm. He 
sees the Pacific Coast as holding a front 
row seat in the greatest theatre of world 
affairs of the future, the Pacific Basin. He 
waxes eloquent on the future of Califor- 
nia. He is also a director of the Down 
Town Association of San Francisco. 

In his spare time he writes books and 
pamphlets, lectures, attends world com- 
merce meets or is sent as delegate to a 
Pan-American or European Conference, 
works for his friend Herbert Hoover, func- 
tions as head of the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce and urges amity 
with and recognition of the Soviet Union. 

Marvin hates the role his energies have 
created for him, that of self-made, thrifty 
“retired-millionaire at 32,” and he is 
chary of the little homilies ‘such paragons 
usually dish out. It was with some hesi- 
tancy, therefore, that I put the final 
question. 

“How can a young man, without means, 
friends or pull ‘arrive’? I asked. “What, 
to use the well-worn query, is the secret of 
your success?” 

“Well, in the first place, a man can ac- 
complish what he sets out to do only if he 
fits himself into the limits nature has pre- 
scribed for him,” he said. “Find your call- 
ing, and then go. Above all, one must for- 
get himself. Egotism is a fine thing in 
business, but conceit destroys one’s use- 


fulness. 
both in speech and action, over the things 
which one is doing. Conceit, however, Is 
an ill-founded conception of one’s own 
importance in the general scheme of 
things. A person can best make a success 
by tying himself up with an important 
issue or cause or a sound idea, and then 
allowing that idea or cause to carry him 
on to success. It is much easier bat- 
tling for an idea—as I battled for my 
international legal idea—than it is for one 
to advertise and fight for his own personal 
interests. If the idea is sound, it will auto- 
matically make the originator of it pros- 
perous and contented.” 

“There’s no legerdemain, or formula for 
reaching what you’ve set as a goal. But | 
have had two mottoes in my life. The first 

‘Self Denial is the price of strength.’ 
This doesn’t mean that I have a lot of 
taboos or that I’m intolerant. I smoke, as 
you see, and I’ve taken a drink now and 
then. The second is: “Things don’t hap- 
pen, they’re brought about.’ I didn’t sit 
and wait for my opportunities. | think it 
can be said that I made most of them. | 
made out my life’s program on what | 
thought I could accomplish. Then I stuck 
to it. If I could write the law of winning 
into one word, it would be this: ‘Stick.’ 

“But understand this thoroughly,” he 
stated, in closing his interview, “that I am 
in no way a genius. I am simply an ordi- 
nary common garden variety of human 
being, and any small success which I have 
had has been achieved through hard work, 
good fortune and an endeavor to acquire a 
proper sense of values. I haven’t made a 
whole lot of money, but simply enough to 
live on comfortably for the rest of my life. 
I have no desire to be rich or to spoil my 
children by over-indulgence. I also dis- 
like to see my life held up as an example to 
anyone, because, as a matter of fact, I have 

only started. What I have accomplished 
today is not unusual, and as I am only 
thirty-five years old I don’t think my life 
is through by a long way. If I ever suc- 
ceed in writing or doing anything which 
will eliminate some of the faults in our 
educational system, or if I ever achieve 
real usefulness in public service, then | 
will consider myself a success. However, 
until that time, I will simply consider my- 
self a lucky young man who has been 
fortunate enough to acquire a good wife, 
three interesting children and a sufficient 
modicum of money to keep him from the 
necessity of indulging in the dull drudgery 


of the desk.” 





A Ghost Shows Life 


say. Certainly a writer of a fewsyears 
back would have held up a picture of these 
old timers hanging on with a tenacity that 
appeared to possess more stubborn will 
than common sense in many cases. But 


today one is inclined to think these men 
who held on, who remained faithful at the 
side of mining while it slumbered through 


(Continued from page 39) 


recent years, saw something in the future 
that forecast what is now taking place. 

The old devil-may-care mining days are 
gone. Probably no one would ask that 
they be brought back in entirety. The 
homely but brilliant electric light that 


blinks over Ouray at the dump of the Sut- 
ton mine way up on Hayden mountain is 
the harbinger of a new dawn; the star of 
a new daybreak 1 in mining. 
“She’s coming back; she’s on the way.” 
And that ghost of old mining days is 
with us as a go-getter, fully alive, and 
packing the punch of modern big business. 








Egotism is simply enthusiasm) 
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Here they write Finis 


Acquaint yourself with the pleas- 
ures of map reading. Take up this 
most stimulating intellectual pur- 
suit. With its magic to carry you 
to distant lands, to conjure up the 
great figures of history and from 
books you cherish most. 


The South Pole flown over—the 
secrets of its ice-locked wastes at 
last revealed! Flashed to the world 
already, perhaps, this news. 

Thus ending the last great chap- 
ter of man’s attempts to know 
earth’s far places. A story summed 





up for us in maps. To the imaginative mind, maps Keep an atlas where you can 

Monuments to man’s patience _ still bring much the same joy of consult it readily, or a_ globe. 
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their souls, while the cruel stepmother is 
the sort of relative one would prefer to 
have permanently located in Australia. 
Mr. Kegg has displayed consummate 
genius in fashioning these charming little 
people; they convey faithfully the spirit 
of the story for which they were created. 


Manipulation of the puppets is in itself 


a highly specialized art and requires six 
months of intensive practice for even 
plausible results, and years to achieve che 
finished performance we see in our best 
marionette shows. The puppeteers, as a 
rule, are drawn from the ranks of stage 
players, who must be equipped with a gen- 
erous measure of versatility—as well as 
supple bodies and nimble fingers. Voices 
can be toned down to the peculiar limita- 
tions of this art only after many long re- 
hearsals and much private practice. 

The puppets are suspended from de- 
vices called “controllers” by strong black 
fishline strings. The main controller is a 
short bar and sometimes a sort of wooden 
cross which supports waist, head and arms. 
The foot controller is a wooden bar from 
the ends of which are suspended the 
strings governing the legs. This is held in 
the right hand and walking action is ac- 
complished by moving the bar forward 
with a rocking motion. The feet of the 
puppet are weighted so that they will 
come down readily, and cause brisk action 
when stamping the foot, as in anger or in 
running. It is said that amateur pup- 
peteers find walking one of the most difh- 
cult movements to simulate naturally. 

Although the simplest figures usually 
require seven strings, some have as many 

as fifteen and the puppeteer has a very 
intricate problem to manipulate them 
properly. This is achieved by looping a 
number of the threads over the fingers, 
thus permitting movements independent 
of the controllers. A case in mind is the 
multiped dragon in The Nightingale. 
When this fiery creature is in full cry and 
running amuck on the stage the puppet 
master makes O. Henry’ Ss “one-armed 
paper-hanger with the hives” seem a com- 
paratively inert figure. 

The most subtle movements are re- 
quired to animate the marionettes in a 
life-like manner; the merest fraction of an 
inch too much pull on a string may mar 


HE closing presidential campaign 

may result in a landslide one way 
or the other or be very close—that is the 
way the campaign leaders of both parties 
feel, notwithstanding their loud claims of 
certain success. It has been many years 
since there has been a presidential cam- 
paign in which there were so many vari- 
able quantities. Many of these variables 
are . the sort that voters may say little 
about and yet think much about. It is 
freely confessed at the headquarters of 
both the parties that nobody knows 
whether the matter of Al Smith’s religious 





Marionettes 
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an otherwise finished performance. Some- 
times, when there is lively action with 
several puppets on the stage a string ' e- 
comes caught or fouled, and it is up to tne 
puppeteer to break it at once—a difficult 
feat for a man, let alone a woman, in calm 
moments, but in the tenseness of the play 
desperation lends strength and snap it 
goes, instantly. 

It is true that puppets have personali- 
ties—that is, that they reflect the indi- 
viduality of the puppeteer controlling 
them from the bridge above. An experi- 
enced observer who is familiar with the 
personalities of the several puppeteers can 
readily tell which one of the invisible com- 
pany is animating any certain puppet. 
Occasionally a puppet master is required 
to switch quickly from one character to 
another, with the attendant changes of 
voice and manner, and it is obvious that 
such a sudden transition demands long 
practice to accomplish convincingly. T hat 
skilled individual who operates a steam 
shovel wih its maze of levers has a simple 
task compared to the puppeteer during a 
bit of rapid action, for all fingers, body 
and arms as well as voice are called into 
constant play and the puppeteer becomes 
so concentrated on his work that nothing 
short of a real calamity can draw his at- 
tention away. 

The stage itself is an interesting and im- 
portant item of equipment, occupying a 
space 27 feet long, 10 feet wide and 12 feet 
high. The Kegg-Goldsmith Company 
carries its own stage, of course, as well as 
lighting equipment and electrician. Two 
parallel bridges extend across the top of 
the tiny stage, and from these the pup- 
peteers manipulate the strings as they lean 
over the rail and send their voices down 
the slender threads. The latter are 
scarcely visible to the audience, against 
the back drop of black velvet. 

The popularity of the Kegg-Goldsmith 
marionettes is indicative of the revival of 
interest in this ancient art, not only in 
America, but in all civilized countries. 
There are at least sixteen profess.onal 
marionette companies showing in_ the 
United States, not to mention a great 
many abroad. Public and private schools 


have taken up marionette art as a regular 


feature of their curricula. Columbia 
University in New York is giving a course, 
and here in California the subject is being 
taught in the San Jose schools and a num- 
ber of others. Bernard Shaw declared 
there should be a puppet course in every 
school of the theatre, for it is said that 
proficiency in marionette technique is in- 
strumental in di;pelling self-consciousness 
so common among inexperienced stage 
actors, and the ability to lose oneself in 
the personality of a marionette forms a 
splendid groundwork for actual stage 
parts later. 


HE average theatre patron is under 

the impression that marionette 
shows are something comparatively new, 
when as a matter of fact they are older 
than the drama itself. Evidences of the 
marionette art were found in the tomb of 
King Tutahnkamen; they were popular in 
Athens and Rome; in Shakespeare’s day 
and even in some Oriental countries actors 
are not accepted on the high class profes- 
sional stage until they have mastered the 
art of puppet acting. 

Children are fascinated with mario- 
nettes. During a performance of The 
Nightingale in Burbank, California, a fire 
broke out in the adjoining building: 
trucks thundered past, sirens screaming, 
but every child sat unmoved through the 
entire matinee. After witnessing a show, 
the more enterprising of the youngsters 
go home and rig up marionette theatres 
of their own, often with surprising re- 
sults. One Pasadena family agreed that 
they had derived more fun out of a home- 
made puppet than all the other gifts and 
holiday festivities put together. 

Unquestionably the field of the mario- 
nette will be tremendously developed in the 
immediate future, inspired by increasing 
popular enthusiasm. Beyond doubt the 
achievements in the mechanical side of 
the art is far in advance of anything ac- 
complished in the past, and certainly the 
emotional element has reached a very high 
plane. In fact, a professor of German at 
Stanford University declared that this 
feature of the Kegg-Goldsmith production 
surpassed that of any of the many mario- 
nette plays he had witnessed abroad. 
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afhliation will be a net asset or a net lia- 
bility. Nobody knows whether Smith ox 
Hoover stands to gain most by his respec- 
tive views on prohibition. Nobody knows 
whether agricultural discontent will make 
votes for Smith or lose them for Hoover. 

It is notorious that the business world 
is showing less concern over the outcome 
of the election than at any time since 1912. 
More big business men are supporting 
Smith than have supported any Demo- 
cratic candidate since the Cleveland cam- 
paign of 1892. On the other hand, there 


West at Washington 


has never been such a lively personal en- 
thusiasm among business men for any 
candidate as they are showing for Hoover. 
The politicians are all at sea as to what 
the various racial groups are going to do. 
Nobody knows whether the people are 
ripe for a change on general principles or 
not. Washington is ready for victory to 
perch on the banners of either side. If 
Hoover wins, Washington will say that it 
knew all the time that he would win and 
always felt that he ought to win. Ditto 
if Smith wins. W ashington i is always for 
the President. 
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the Brooklyn Hollanders; they demanded 
catering. But two weeks of stony staring 
and steady ignoring finished me; also my 
story. For strangely, in this hostile at- 
mosphere, where no one spoke to me, 
work went well. The story came fluently, 
as if some one were dictating it and I was 
merely taking it down. 

But I felt in a foreign country, and I 
began to pine for the English tongue—for 
something American. One day running 
through the resort ads in a New York 
newspaper, I saw an advertisement of a 
boarding house near Mark Twain’s last 
home, Stormfield, in Connecticut. It 
answered something of homesickness in 
me. Mark Twain, most American of all 
Americans. <A boarding house in his 
neighborhood might have a truly Ameri- 
can atmosphere. Mama had known the 
originals of many of Mark Twain’s charac- 
ters in Hannibal, Missouri, and had loved 
him very dearly, reading everything he 
ever wrote, and insisting that we all read 
him. His characters were household 
names with us. So I wrote the Mark 
Twain people to expect me, once more 
packed my trunk, and was soon on the 
boat returning to New York. An hour out 
into Connecticut—only a dollar’s worth of 
travel from the city—and I stopped at 
West Redding. My latest landlady was 
there with a one-horse buggy. Her home 
was a mile away. She was very deaf, poor 
soul, and wiry, and thin, and sallow; and 
the horse was balky. 


ys we finally reached the farm- 
house, and it was perfect. An old 
pre-Revolutionary house that sprawled 
along a strip of lovely roadway. At least 
part of it was pre-Revolutionary, the core, 
you might say, and it had deep, old-fash- 
ioned fireplaces with cranes and kettles; 
though the wife, who was growing pros- 
perous from summer boarders, was plan- 
ning to wall them up with little tinny 
grates and mantels. Wings had been 
added to the old house, through the gen- 
erations, but the property had never left 
the husband’s family. The husband was 
tall and thin with long white whiskers, and 
he was also quite deaf, and fully twenty 
years longer on the planet than his wife. 
There had been two real events in his 
life: he had fought through the Civil War; 
and once—long, long ago—he had gone 
West into the great old forests of Michigan 
and Minnesota; and there he had felled 
great trees. 

Tremblingly, when he found I came 
from “the West,” he wanted to know if 
the old forests were just the same? He’d 
always meant to go back, he said—but he 
never had; never could get off the farm 
again. 

My room was large with a four-posted 
bed and handwoven sheets. The wife had 
her spinning room and still used it occa- 
sionally. 1 saw at once that we would 
clash: she wanted the windows closed; | 
wanted them open. She was intense on 
three things: dust, work, and her husband. 
The dust and the work she could manage; 
but the husband was a problem, for he 
cared for little now but to sit on the porch 
and smoke and dream. His working days 
But she wouldn't concede 


were over. 





The World I Saw 
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this. She worked, and he must work. 
Work was her god. And this, I found, 
was the subject of the incessant quarrel- 
ing between them. How they heard each 
other I don’t know. She had just one 
passion—to get money in the bank. That 
was rich, to have money out at interest. 
She never read, she never discussed any 
subject of general interest, she never 
looked at a newspaper; she just worked— 
and quarreled with the old man because 
he wouldn’t work. 


HERE were no other boarders, the 
summer being well over. It was 
perfect. 

That first morning I ran happily down 
the stairs, and called out hello to every- 
body: The morning was divine, the night 
had been noiseless; and here were Ameri- 
cans—back to the Mayflower! But I had 
done the wrong thing. My landlady 
looked at me disapprovingly. My place 
as a boarder was in the parlor, sitting on 
one of the stiff hair cloth chairs, or at the 
very least, on the front porch, rocking. 
Other boarders rocked; rocked all day; 
why couldn’t I? She didn’t want any 
running in and out of the kitchen freely, 
any unnecessary remarks. 

But though I felt her disapproval, I 
couldn’t help pausing in the doorway, for 
there sat the old man in his shirt sleeves in 
a split bottomed chair, with a deep stone 
jar of cream on the floor between his 
knees, beating it with a long-handled 
spoon. 

“What are you doing?” I asked, curious 
about it. 

“Butter.” He managed the one word, 
thrusting his tobacco to the other cheek. 

“Broke the churn?” 

But here the wife put in: “I’ll not spend 
good money on a churn when he aint got 
enough to do as it is to keep him busy! He 
can just churn that way the rest of his 
life.” 

Some way, | thought of the galleys, and 
a long whip—lashing. Domesticity— 
how many false faces it wore. 

The food wasn’t so good. The Hol- 
landers had it all over New England there. 
Pie for breakfast lay heavy on my stom- 
ach; and she just wouldn’t brown the 
bread. She thought browning it made it 
common; that baking it so that the crust 
stayed white was classy. beg her to 
leave a pan of rolls in the oven for me till 
it was crisp and brown, but she wouldn’t 
do it. Her standard for her table had to 
be maintained. 

The work went swimmingly. All the 
morning at it; then all the afternoon 
tramping down old forgotten roads, aban- 
doned and rutty, grown up with weeds— 
past old tumble down farm houses, empty, 
with wells and well sweeps and moss 
covered buckets, so many of these. All 
the old-time houses were attractive, with 
long sloping roofs and small front door 
stoops. It was a much better type of 
architecture than had swept westward. I 
wondered why people who went West 
hadn’t reproduced these earlier types. 

I rarely met any one; no one walked, it 
seemed, but myself. Sometimes a lazy 








looking driver with an equally lazy look-f 
ing horse hitched to an old buggy would 
amble along. Sometimes a car—but 
mostly they stuck to the well paved high- 
ways. I had the lonely roads to myself. 

I visited Stormfield; climbed the hill 
and sat on the wide steps of Mark Twain’s 
Italian villa, and looked out over the hazy 
blue world that had met his gaze during 
his last years. The house was closed, the 
windows like blind eyes, with an oc. 
casional rag of a curtain showing through, 
rotted by sun and time. I would sit there 
on the wide stone steps of the terrace and 
look off across the pleasant country—all 
bathed in greenness, and blueness, and 
softness, and wonder about Mark Twain’s 
thoughts as he looked on the same scene: 
sad thoughts, for tragedy had stalked; 
and then too, I felt that he had never 
quite written what was in him to write. 
A genuinely creative person can have all 
the human losses and sorrows, and suffer 
as keenly as any other type of a mortal 
over them—perhaps, suffer more keenly 
than any other; but there is no suffering 
for him, I believe, equal to the realiza- 
tion that he has not quite done it, not 
quite delivered his message. 

I felt this in Mark Twain. He had 
lived, had known what he wanted to say 
during his little time on the planet, but 
he hadn’t said it. And so, when it was 
getting too late, he felt futility creeping in 
on him; and this was his crown of sorrows. 

Sometimes my thoughts had to do with 
the piece of work I was on, a fragment that 
completed a sentence, a word way back 
at the beginning that would be like a 
splinter in a thumb till I could reach home 
and take it out and put in the right one. 
Again, thoughts winged in far removed 
from the immediate work—a vivid flash, 
an epigram, a singing phrase. Sometimes 
there were whole chapters in books not 
even planned, conversations between 
people who seemed to burst alive and real 
into my consciousness. It was a frighten- 
ing thing, for it meant that for my work's 
sake I would have to give up people—a 
great deal of the time. Give up clubs, and 
groups, and happy “gangs,” drop out of 
so much that I loved. 


A= then there came a compensating 
thought: When I was once well off 
in the loneliness, swinging along, mile after 
mile; having completely let go of every- 
thing behind me, and swung off into an- 
other world—then I would begin to feel 
companioned, more perfectly so than when 
with friends. Everything became in tune; 
there was harmony. It was only getting 
swung off into this other world that was 
hard. Then, before I quite achieved it, 
was when I yearned for friends, family, 
some one I| loved. Afterward, all was 
complete, a roseate world of creations, of 
dreams, of bliss... . . 

Each evening after supper—the evening 
meal being supper here—I would sit on 
the porch and watch the fireflies that | 
had so loved as a child in Missouri and 
was so glad to see again—we don’t have 
fireflies in the far Northwest—watch them 
lighting their little lanterns. . . . 

In the Catskills I had been blocking out 
an advertising story, which I had in mind 
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The mad rush of our modern civil- 
ization imposes a severe strain on the 
thyroid gland, often resulting in an 
unsightly enlargement of the neck. 


Such an enlargement can become so 
serious as to necessitate an operation. 
Even though surgery may not be nec- 
essary, grave disturbances of the entire 
system are almost certain to occur. 


Lack of vigor, loss of appetite, nervous- 
ness and mental decline are common signs 
of thyroid trouble. Don’t wait for these 
symptoms to manifest themselves, but be- 
in the use of Morton’s Iodized Salt and 
thus forestall ill health. 


For Morton's Iodized Salt provides the thy- 
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roid with sufficient iodine to keep it 
from enlarging. It’s not a drug or 
a medicine, but a vitally essential 


food. 


Prepared under the constant supervi- 
sion of certified chemists, each package 
contains just enough tasteless iodine to 
prevent thyroid trouble . . . but not 
enough to in any way disturb the most 
delicate system. 


Countless thousands of families are 
enjoying better health because of Mor- 
ton’s Iodized Salt. Children especially 
are benefited by it. Get it from your 
grocer at once and use it on the table and 
in cooking. Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 
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for Mr. John O’Hara Cosgrave, then edi- 
tor of Everybody's. When it was at last 
revised and copied, I once more packed 
my trunk, returned to the city and went 
immediately to the Butterick Building, 
where I left the story with Mr. Cosgrave’s 
secretary, telling her I would call up as 
soon as I had an address. Mr. Cosgrave 
had said, in the short talk I had had with 
him, that he would like something from 
me in the way of fiction, and I felt con- 
fident that my advertising story would 
please him. 

My plan now was to find a tucked-away 
place somewhere—zithout service. Posi- 
tively there must be no service. But | 
hadn’t a ghost of an idea where to start 
looking. 


A* autumn crispness was in the air— 
the wind moaned around the great 
buildings. Suddenly I longed for Chicago, 
and the Press Club, and the cosiness and 
humanness of a tobacco-filled old room, 
and the smell of strong old pipes—and the 
presence of dear old men not too neatly 
dressed, with ties awry sometimes, and 
cigar ash falling down their coat 
fronts, and a rich, kindly voice 
coming out of it all with ‘“Hel- 
lo, Yellow Kid.” Would any- 
body ever again call me “Yellow 
Kid,” or “Shanty,” or “Shining 
Shore,” or any of the dear fool- 
ish, meaningless names? Or 
grin when they saw me coming, 
as if | were some sort of a joke 
—but as Louie had said, a joke 
they liked? 

It wouldn’t bear thinking 
about. I hurried down Fifth 
Avenue, tears dimming my eyes. 
The lonesome life—I was com- 
mitted to it, for the work went 
better, and I was committed to 
the work, but it wasn’t easy. 

I decided not to wait any 
longer, but go down to the But- 
terick building and collect from Mr. Cos- 
grave for my advertising story. I had not 
given him my new address, so of course 
he had not been able to mail me a check. 
I called him up over the’phone, and asked, 
Could he use the story? 

No, he said, he couldn’t; but he was 
very glad | had called up; he wanted to 
talk with me about my work; would I 
come down? 

Mr. Cosgrave received me most cor- 
dially, in his nice, quiet-voiced manner. 
Some of the biggest men have the lowest, 
most restful voices. He told me to be 
seated, pulled the manuscript out of a 
drawer, fastened the wrappings about it, 
and laid it on the desk beside me. 

“This isn’t for Everybody's,” he said. 
“It’s a Saturday Evening Post story. Send 
it to Mr. Lorimer over in Philadelphia. 
And now I want to talk with you a little 
about your work in general.” 

I came up out of that well so fast that 
I was dizzy—but when I was really hear- 
ing him again, he was saying something 
about how he wished I would let him di- 
rect my work a little. I seemed full of 


good plot material, and if I would stop 
writing entirely for, say, three years, and 
study old masters, he would be ready to 
guarantee the results. 

I heard, but I knew I could not stop 
writing for three years. 
crime—but I’d write. 


It might be a 
I might go to jail 





for it, but I’d write. I’d given up every- 
thing else in life for it; I couldn’t give it 
up. I promised to see him again soon, 
took my precious manuscript, and went 
home. There I addressed it to The 
Saturday Evening Post. A few days later 
I received a letter of acceptance. 

Once more I was perfectly happy on 
the earth: I had a home, I had friends, 
and my stories were going over. Yes, I 
was blissfully happy. I could go on now, 
and write, and write, and write. 

In the midst of this singing content 
came another exciting letter: Mr. Edward 
Bok would be in the city in a few days, and 
he would like an interview with me at the 
Belmont. I went in considerable dread, 
but I found Mr. Bok delightfully easy to 
meet. I had thought of him—perhaps 
because he edited a woman’s magazine— 
as something of a silky man. On the con- 
trary, he was rather especially masculine, 
with his tall, spare, clean-cut figure. I 
could imagine him hurling a discus, or 
running a race, or riding a clean, swift 
horse. He seemed mentally quick and 
keen, too, capturing a thought before it 


Circumstance 


By Assie L. RonnE 


A tiny house as quaint as tallow dips, 
“ite soft, warm arms, and eager, waiting lips— 
You pass me as you hurry down the street 

To these rewards that make your toiling sweet. 


And once I caught a glance | you wouldn't voice, 
Of pity, for you ERE this is my choice, 
To go w 
And find my peace to greet another sun. 


ith tardy feet when work is done, 


was half expressed. I liked him at once. 

He wanted me to write some editorial 
matter, as a regular feature of his maga- 
zine. He offered me ten cents a word for 
all that I would do. 

“But I wouldn’t have my name, Mr. 
Bok; that’s one reason I gave up doing 
humor on the News.” 

“But—ten cents a word.” 

“But—the subjects; they might not 
interest me.” 

“But—ten cents a word.” 

“But I would have to write regularly— 
get out your material when I had some- 
thing else in my mind, maybe. And | 
want to write just what comes to me, as it 
comes.” 

“But—ten cents a word.” 

I wonder even yet why ten-cents-a- 
word won me. I think it didn’t. I think | 
wanted to write for this courteous gentle- 
man whose manner conveyed the sugges- 
tion, subtly, that he had been the fortu- 
nate one in finding me, not that I was 
fortunate in finding him; for I accepted 
the offer, and afterward I found myself 
doing my human best for him, always. A 
paying manner in an editor! 

And then another editor came into my 
life, Mr. William Frederick Bigelow, of 
Good Housekeeping. | was to do some por- 
traits for his magazine—pen pictures of 
women taken from life. With Mr. Bige- 
low, it was just like getting home: I felt 
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right away that he was a home man, with 
a nice family, and a deep interest in 
mothers, and children, a respecter of the 
best American traditions, and of religion. 
He seemed governed by the same princi- 
ples under which I had grown up, and he 
stood for these principles with a sturdi- 
ness that was so very American, in the 
midst of so much that was foreign in New 
York that I knew right away I should love 
to write for his magazine. 

Funny, every one of the big publica- 
tions for women had men editors; women 
assistants, but men at the wheel, steering 
the women of America toward where they 
thought the women wanted to go, or 
where they thought they ought to go. 
Men controlling our clothes—then scold- 
ing us about the kind of clothes we wore: 
men controlling our thoughts, then scold- 
ing us—sometimes—about where our 
thoughts were leading us. Surely, for 
what we were, the women’s publications 
could take much credit to themselves—or 
blame, according to the way they looked 
at us. 

Work went swimmingly. 

I prowled about the city 
streets alone, finding my own 
New York. The Bowery drew 
me; I recalled the fact that 
Father Wilbur of the old Yakima 
settlements had been one of 
those big blue-coated policemen, 
making his rounds among the 
babies and push-carts. Maybe 
under the blue coats I now saw 
throbbed other hearts like Father 
Wilbur’s. You never could be 
sure from the outside what was 
inside, or what might spring up 
suddenly, some new growth, or 
new flowering, to scatter strange 
seed in strange out of the way 
places, as Father Wilbur had 
done in the old Oregon country. 
The queer thing to me was that 
he knew there was such a 
country, for nobody else seemed to know 
it. The “West” to everybody in New 
York seemed to be either Diamond Dick 
—or California. Anyway, I never could 
feel other than friendly toward the New 
York policemen. 

Some days I crossed on a ferry boat to 
the Palisades, and by street car, reached 
hills and ravines and trees and singing 
birds. Sometimes I hired a small flat 
bottomed boat in one of the city parks 
and rowed all the afternoon. 


DIDN’T let any of those nice women 
whom I had met at the Butterick 
Building the day of the house warming 
know I was in town, for I was sure I would 
work better if I held fast to loneliness. 
Adrift, I saw everything but nobody saw 
me, so my time was not tied up with en- 
gagements to jerk me suddenly while 
wandering free in mind and body into 
some one else’s plan. Engagements to do 
things and be places were like dams across 
the stream of my being, checking, ham- 
pering, cutting time up into short lengths. 
I craved freedom. 

All the tea rooms of New York became 
familiar haunts to me. I’d drop into one 
after my hike, and have a cup of delicious 
tea—and watch the New Yorkers, and 
wonder if any of them were. Tea, even in 
the most gorgeous places, like the Plaza, 
and the Waldorf, and the Biltmore, all the 
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Now every home beyond the reach 
of gas mains can have gas for cooking — 
real gas, the faultless fuel. Think of it! 
A genuine gas range in your country 
kitchen! A handsome, modern stove— 
one equipped with an automatic tem- 
perature regulator; one that will cook 
perfectly. 

Pyrofax is actual gas, derived from 
natural gas. It is stored in steel cylin- 
ders and distributed throughout the 
country by hundreds of conveniently 
located delivery and service stations. 

Using Pyrofax is as convenient’ as 
having city gas piped into your house. 
Two steel cylinders, each containing 
the equivalent of approximately 5000 
cubic feet of artificial gas, are your 
source of supply. One is in reserve 
while the other is in use. Pyrofax Gas 
is brought, through standard gas pipe, 
to your gas range and other gas appli- 
ances. Simply turn the gas cock and 
light the burner. No waiting. No mix- 
ing. No carburetor or generator is neces- 
sary. Pyrofax is not kerosene, gasoline 
or carbide. It is real gas—always ready 
with a hot flame to cook as only gas can. 
Of course, this perfect fuel is absolutely 
clean and sootless. It burns just like 
city gas—blue and very hot. Instant 
control of both flame and temperature, 
so essential to the best results in cooking, 
is possible with Pyrofax Gas. It 
is efficient, economical, trouble- 
free and safe. It keeps kitchens 
cool and spotless. 

Thousands of country and 
suburban home owners, in- 
stitutions and industries use 
and endorse Pyrofax Gas as a 
perfect fuel for cooking and 


PYROFPAS& 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 





Unit of Union Carbide ; 


310 Santee Street, Los Angeles, 
California 


City, Utah 


351 Everett Street, Portland, 
Oregon 





Pyrotax Gas, 


the faultless fuel, 


brought in steel cylinders 
from the natural gas fields to Pacific Coast 


Genuine gas ranges burning real gas can be used beyond the reach of gas 
mains with Pyrofax Gas Service. 
manifold of this gas range are exactly the same as those on a range used 
You can have Pyrofax installed right away and cook on a 


country homes 


Tara 
AUTHORIZED AGENCY FOR 


Pyrofar, 


DEPENDABLL GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 





This sign identifies 
the Pyrofax dealer 
in your community, 





124 West Second, So., Salt Lake 
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with city gas. 


handsome, efficient gas range in your country kitchen, just as you w 
with city gas. 


















A_ highly organized dis- 
tribulion service supplies 
thousands of country 
homes with Pyrofax Gas. 
This service is prompt and 
dependable, because oj the 
hundreds of Pyrofax ser- 
vice stations throughout 
the country 
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general use. Leading gas range manufac- 
turers recommend it for use with stand- 
ard gas ranges with oven heat regulators. 

Following is an extract from a report 
of the U. S. Geological Survey of 1913: 
“Were it possible to transport natural 
gas as coal, petroleum or other fuels now 
in use are transported, it would be the 
leading fuel of the world and its value 
would probably exceed that of any other 
commodity.” It is possible, now, to 
transport a refined derivative 
of natural gas—Pyrofax Gas 
—and in Pyrofax Gas you have 
this perfect fuel ready to serve 
you in your home beyond the 
gas mains. 

Pyrofax Gas is manufac- 
tured and marketed by the 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


DIVIés&éieon 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


and Carbon Corporation 


Cilld:ituh 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


341 West Buchanan Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2901 First Avenue South, Seattle, 

Washington 





Cost of equipment including gas range, 
completely installed, exclusive of gas— 


$155 and up 


depending on equipment selected 





Corporation, which, with its associated 
companies, is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of compressed gases. The stand- 
ing of the manufacturer is assurance of 
the utmost dependability in the product 
and a guarantee of continued service. 

Pyrofax Gas Service can be installed 
in your home without trouble or delay. 
Decide now to have a handsome, mod- 
ern gas range to cook on in a cool, clean 
kitchen. Get in touch with the local 
agent or return the coupon for more 
complete information. 





PYROFAX DIVISION 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


"Tq 
| 
| 

114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me further information on Pyrofax 
and the name of the nearest distributor. 
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large dining centers, was served so reason- 
ably, as to be within the reach of the 
smallest incomes. It seemed to me very 
gracious of these places. I’d sit drinking 
my tea and nibbling my toast, and won- 
dering about my neighbors. All the New 
Yorkers I had met seemed transplanted, 
like myself. But everybody dressed 
better than they did at home, anyway. 

Perhaps that makes a New Yorker—to 
love it and begin to dress for it. 

But with every one here, born New 
Yorker or adopted, it was the same thing 
—there was no place like New York. One 
day a grocer said to me that his daughter 
had married and “gone West.” Gone to 
Portland, Oregon. He didn’t know how 
she’d ever stand it—a girl used to things, 
as she was; plays and movies and every- 
thing. 

“But they have plays and movies and 
everything there.” 

He couldn’t believe it; just in New 


York did they have things like that. 


Y first Saturday Evening Post story 
began to appear, announced in red 

ink right out loud on the cover. I bought a 
dozen copies and carrying them home 
stood them up all around the room against 
the walls so I could see one which ever 
way I looked. And all at once I wanted to 
play; wanted it as you do tea at five— 
after a hard hike; wanted to drop every- 
thing and run away with a jolly crowd, 
and be foolish, and inconsequential, and 
say silly things, and do silly things. I 
wanted a horse like old Carl and to ride 
like the wind across desert wastes; wanted 
a good partner and to dance—a quadrille, 
with running and romping, and laughter 
in it. Nothing but some good hard playing 
would cure the wanting. 

I called up Mary Curtis. 

“Well!’’ she exclaimed, in her brisk way, 
‘we thought you must have gone West.” 

She invited me to a tea in her studio in 
Gramercy Park. I accepted. And there | 
met some of the women | had met at the 
Butterick party. A beautiful cordiality 
was everywhere. I wondered how people 
could have called New York cold or in- 
hospitable. It was all friendliness and 
kindliness. 

Following this there were many teas. 
Some were formal affairs, with maids and 
butlers and elaborate tea tables and elabo- 
rate clothes; and I didn’t care for these: it 
was just the same old thing all over again 
—talking to a girl I didn’t know in a par- 
lor—with kid gloves on; only here they 
said drawing room. But I loved the 
smaller, informal groups. Young profes- 
sional women living alone in their pretty 
studio apartments were quite given to 
teas. And always, it seemed, out of each 
such group, some one emerged to whom | 
felt drawn, and whom I hoped to meet 
again. “We’re having a no-host dinner 
down in Greenwich tonight—half a dozen 
or so. Won’t you join us?” one would say, 
as I would be leaving—and of course | 
would join them. 

Dining clubs came to light. Invitations 
from I knew not what source. At these 
clubs all sorts of subjects were discussed— 
and none. Some were just nonsense clubs. 
But each one provided a new vista 
through which life could be seen going on 
from yet a different angle. Editors, too, 
were gracious, taking me to their homes to 
dine, and to concerts and the opera. 


‘ 





Then I had a letter from Mr. Lorimer 
suggesting that I run over to Philadelphia 
for a talk about further work for the 
Saturday Evening Post. I didn’t want to 
go—that haunting fear of being a dis- 
appointment to an editor. Every time | 
thought of meeting a new one, I shrank 
from it. If they would just take my work, 
and leave me in the dark, I felt it would be 
so much better. 

But I knew I must go: Mr. Churchill 
Williams of the Post staff, had come over 
to see me, earlier, and had suggested such 
a visit; so there was no other way. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and I 
had been chilled in one of my long tramps; 
I wasn’t feeling at all well, aching in all 
my bones. But I decided to go anyway, so 
the next morning—wanting to get it over 
with—I took the nine o’clock train for 
Philadelphia, arriving about noon. 

When I rose to follow the other passen- 
gers out, I sat down again quickly, for 
knife-like darts shot through my ankle. 
What was it? Not anything I had ever 
had before. Again I tried to get up, and 
again I sat down. As the last passenger’s 
coat tails were disappearing, | was able, 
through sheer will-power to limp out, and 
getting into a cab, was driven to the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company’s building—a 
massive, inspiring structure of pure white. 
I conquered the limp sufficiently to get in- 
side, to the elevator, and was shot up 
many stories, to Mr. Lorimer’s office. 

I am sure I hid my suffering, though it 
was intense, nearly flooring me, for Mr. 
Lorimer, who welcomed me most cordi- 
ally, seemed to notice nothing out of the 
way. He asked me to be seated, and never 
was an invitation accepted with more 
celerity. Once down, the pain left and I 
was able to speak with naturalness. He 
must not guess that anything was wrong 
—must not think me incapable. I realize 
now that the sensible thing would have 
been merely to say, “I have a game ankle 
today, but otherwise I’m all right.” But I 
didn’t; I ignored it. 


oe away he began talking of his 
plans for his magazine, and his needs 
for it. I had the feeling, as I sat listening, 
that he was a very strong man; strong in 
mind and body; vigorous, vital, and alert. 
I had the feeling that if he hadn’ t become 
America’s greatest editor in his special 
field, that he would have built surprising 
bridges or tunneled great mountains or 
planned mammoth sky scrapers; he was 
constructive—a creator, a builder. And 
he would have built greatly wherever Life 
had placed him. Then, too, I felt in him a 
great heart. 

I realized this last most fully when 
I learned—some time later—that immedi- 
ately preceding my arrival, he had re- 
ceived a telegram telling him of his 
mother’s death. But he had sent for me, 
and I had come, and he would not send 
me away without the interview. Had | 
only known this at the time, how the ache 
in my ankle would have been deadened by 
consciousness of the ache in his heart! 
This is one of the magnificent things 
about men—therr self effacement at times. 
Self must so often be put aside for the 
larger good that it becomes, in many 
cases, a habit. It is wonderful training, 
and it is, I believe, one of the things that 
make men interesting. They are not apt 
to be personal in their outlook. Their lives 
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much depending on the success of that 
have taught them to keep se/; 





under. 
remember. 


the measure of their ability to do this one 


thing—lose themselves utterly in some-} 


thing outside of themselves. 

My talk with Mr. Lorimer resulted in 
rather definite plans. I would outline a 
story, and he would say: ““No—no—that 
won't do for us; what else have you in 
mind?” Or it would be, ‘‘Yes, that sounds 
good; let us see it.” 

A very definite man; cordial, brisk, 
friendly—all above a heart that was 
aching. 


WHEN I rose to go I almost 
screamed, the pain caught me so 
wrenchingly; I had forgotten about that 
ankle. 

By the time I reached New York | 
could not force myself to take a step. A 
porter helped me off. A cab took me 


home. I sent immediately for a doctor 
“Inflammatory rheumatism,” he said. 
“No,” I screamed. 


The doctor was startled. 

“T haven’t time for rheumatism,” I told 
him, and added: “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“‘Let’s see the tonsils,” he said. I opened 
my mouth. 

“Out come the tonsils.” 

“Can you do it—this minute? I had no 
time*to delay matters. I was now filled 
once more with the urge to write, my visit 
to Mr. Lorimer had done that for me. 

“No, you'll have to go to a hospital. It’s 
simple—only you want to get over this 
lameness.” 

I thought fast: “Can you do it in the 
morning?” 

He agreed, and calling up a hospital, 
made reservations. 

It was as simple as any other tonsil op- 
eration, I suppose, but I didn’t recover 
quickly. Day after day I lay there, unable 
to speak, or eat, full of poison and dis- 
comfort. I tried steadily, by gazing at a 
ceiling light I would snap on the moment 
the nurse left, to concentrate on a Posi 
story. I wrote a wild one—in my head— 
but [ am sure it never in the world would 
have pleased Mr. Lorimer! 

It wasn’t so long, however, before I was 
able to return to my rooms and my work, 
the lameness all gone. It was Edwin 
Markham’s birthday—April 23d; and 
hundreds of people were to gather at a 
banquet to do him honor. “Better come,”’ 
said a friend. 

“T shall be glad to, for he’s from my 
part of the country; he’s an Oregonian.” 
se 3\ Californian,” corrected my friend. 

“An Oregonian,” I insisted. 

“Oh well, have it your own way for the 
sake of peace. The important thing is 
that he has said something that has been 
heard around the world, and will go down 
the ages till his dream for mankind has 
come true. Just think, “Che man with the 
Hoe’ has been translated into 37 lan- 
guages!” 

“Just the same he was born in Oregon,” 
I returned, stubbornly. 

The trouble at the birthday celebration 
was that nobody else knew he was born in 
Oregon, either; Oregon—the producer of 
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There seems something in this tof) 
Women are becoming more} 
interesting as people all the time; but the) 
measure of their real interest for others is} 
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Wauerever it is introduced 
Colleen Moore Face Powder 
becomes a favorite. It has 
the quality and fragrance 
that particular women like. 
They especially like the 
manner in which it 
adheres .... Colleen Moore 
Face Powder is just dense 


enough to lie close to the 


skin without clogging 
the pores. 


You can get Colleen Moore 
Face Powder at all Ow. 
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Co. Products. White, flesh 
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poets, but not the developer of them. There 
had been Joaquin Miller who had been 
nourished almost all his early life in the 
greenery of Oregon, but had gone to Cali- 
fornia to find recognition and acceptance, 
later blossoming out as a California poet; 
and Sam Simpson, the Poe of the North- 
west, who had never left Oregon, and so 
had never been known, nationally. I recog- 
nized Oregon’s conservative nature, but 
still, she did produce poets. And for that 
she should be given credit. In all the 
tributes to Edwin Markham—and they 
were many and glowing—he was referred 
to as a Californian, as a great American, 
as a world figure, as the Dean of poets-— 
but never as an Oregonian. 


I STCOD it as long as I could; then, 
after the scheduled speeches, an 
opportunity was given for spontaneous 
tributes, and I got up and asked permis- 
sion to tell them something about Edwin 
Markham’s birth place: Oregon City, the 
oldest town in Oregon, where 
a lovely river flowed through 
—the Willamette, “flowing 
calmly to the sea;” where the 
music of falling water was 
forever in_ the air; and where 
great bluffs rose in the back- 
ground, like young mountains, 
all verdure covered;—there, 
from cattle ranch parents, 
Edwin Markham first saw the 
light of day. 

I had never made a speech 
before—had never even de- 
bated in school; and I was 
scared half to death—but it 
had seemed to me an injustice 
was being done—something 
made me speak up for Oregon 
—Oregon, a part of that old 
Oregon country out of which 
the states of Washington and 
Idaho and part of Montana 
had been created. It was a 
slight to the old original Ore- 
gon, some way—not merely the 
present state: to that old Ore- 
gon country that my great grandfather 
had helped explore and make known to 
the rest of the nation. 

I was trembling like a leaf when I sat 
down; there came swift applause—a sort 
of surprised applause, and people turned 
their heads and looked to see who the 
speaker was. Edwin Markham rose, his 
coal black eyes bright with a sort of radi- 
ance, his snow-white hair and beard mak- 
ing a halo about his head. So beautiful 
he was, so a spirit—his spirit so much 
more astoundingly alive than his body 
that it flashed into my mind that only 
density could look on him and fail to see 
that we are immortal. 

Yes, he said, he was born in Oregon 
City, leaving there when he was three 
years old. But he had carried away a 
memory-picture that had never left him— 
of being lifted by his mother to look into 
the casket where lay the body of John 
McLoughlin, Hudson’s Bay factor, and 
friend to American pioneers, those first 
comers into the Northwest after Lewis 
and Clark. A saint of the Old Oregon 
country, a good face for a baby to look 
upon, a baby whom nearly half a century 
later was to sound a note heard round the 
world. It seemed to me things were 
linked up—torches handed on— 








““Hopeles 


T am mixed a little bit. 
Which is THusion—which Realitv? 


But the younger poets present were not 
to leave it to seriousness and sentiment 
and a touch of mysticism. Wit broke 
loose. They understood now, they said, 
the enigma of Edwin Markham—born 
under “the bluffs of Oregon City.”” They 
played on that unfortunate word “‘bluffs;” 
and one whispered to me, ‘‘You had better 
have said ‘cliffs’.”” But anyway, my speech 
served to established the Dean’s birth- 
place in people’s minds, and to lighten the 
close of an evening in which every one had 
tried to out do every one else in enco- 
miums. And it brought me within the 
aura of Edwin Markham’s great soul. 
(nce more spring was in the air. The 
trees in Central Park delicate with pale 
yellow-green baby leaves—but all too soon 
they would be heavy with summer foliage. 
“Why don’t you go to the MacDowell 
colony up in New Hampshire this sum- 
mer?” a friend suggested. She was going 
to Europe but I hadn’t time. Everybody 
was going to Europe, it seemed, and I had 


Confusion 


By Mase Ames Wastie 


Dream Folk, Dream Falk, flocking from the sea, 
Bear from coral islands gifts for you and me. 
Real Folk, Real Folk rail at them in scorn, 
ss Good-for-Nothings, better never hal "a 
Dream Folk, Dream Folk frisk and run away, 
Do not heed a minute what the Real Folk say, 
Sail afar on silver wings, leap into the foam, 
Build a sapphire palace with a rose leaf dome, 
Winging, singing, ‘Laughter, love and play} 
Life is far too wonderful for cares of work-a-day.’ 


the craving—but there was still so much 
to do. 

“They might not want me; don’t you 
have to be voted on or something?” 

“Recommended,” said the friend. ‘‘So 
many apply—and they c can accommodate 
only 15 or 20 at present. If you want to 
go I’ll send in a recommendation.” 

She went on to explain that all the crea- 
tive arts were represented; and only peo- 
ple who were supposed to have some 
worth-while piece of creation on hand, 
and especially needed the quiet and free- 
dom from interruption were considered. 
Also, an important item, it was less ex- 
pensive than the lowest priced hotel. 


T was arranged—I never quite knew 
how, for the summer number was 
already full; and I was off. 

It proved a perfect place for work. The 
window gave abundance of light, and 
about its corners spiders had woven their 
webs. But through it I could see the 
stooped farmer going leisurely about his 
tasks; the growing things that were push- 
ing up through the soil; the butterflies 
among the blossoms; and | could hear 
the soft low hum of insects. I was afloat 
in a singing sort of quiet, in a divine 
fragrance. 
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Immediately following an early break 
fast, we all left for our studios. At noo 
a basket of lunch was placed on each dog 
step, the delivery man, who used Edw ari 
MacDowell’s last horse for this service 
driving on without a word. 

The summer days opened out as I loved) 
days to open—like one long, unend 
bolt of cloth, with very little interruptiog 
for cutting off the yard lengths. It was sf 
quiet, so restful—and so orderly the sys} 
tem by which physical needs were met 
that I knew only my work. Each morning 
when I reached my studio, I had the sens 
of having been there all the time, of ther 
having been no interruption. No one eve 
called and what was better still, I kney 
no one would ever call. There was entiré 
escape from that terrible strain of—now 
the door bell’s going to ring, now the tele. 
phone. It was as if I had sailed away on, 
charmed sea that had no breakers and n 
shores, a sea that went on and on into the 
sunset of life, into the sunrise of eternity 
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N the evening there was 
dinner at the “Lower 
House,” and mild social activi- 
ties. Sunday there was church 
service in the small village 
chapel; then in the afternoon 
tea with Mrs. MacDowell at 
her own home on the hill top 
Other afternoons there were 
long tramps over the countn 
and one day a group of us 
climbed Monadnock. But these 
things were purely incidental. 
The great, outstanding thing 
was that unending sea of time 
on which I was afloat—alone. 
Just now I was doing some 
short stories I had _ planned 
before leaving town—each one 
built on a phase of life I had 
known well. I was using Ex- 
perience as plot, and real peo- 
ple as models, weaving the 
story of things that might have 
happened to them, being that 
kind of people. Each of these 
stories was later accepted and published, 
one bringing a letter from London asking 
permission to make it into a one-act play, 
which was done. It was produced by the 
Lyceum Club, with Miss Clare Greet and 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis in the cast. The 
Era reported it as a “bright little play 
with quietly amusing lines and quaint 
characterizations;” the Morning Post said 
“the club has never produced anything 
better.” I received nothing for it, not 
having made any business arrangement; 
but a long list of celebrities was given as 
in attendance, including Sirs, and Ladys, 
and Baronesses without end, so the little 
American story was in good company any- 
Way. 

The summer passed, all the growing 
things turning into fruitage and being 
harvested along with our stories, and 
songs, and scores, and canvases—and it 
was town once more. 

Every professional woman I knew had 
her club. And in this small group that 
had the dining-together habit, each 
woman had a different one, which made 
for variety. 

I had been invited to join several, but | 
had always rather feared a club; you 
might be put on a committee, or asked to 
hold an office; something that would tie 
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up your time. Now, however, I joined 
two: The Pen and Brush, and The Mac- 
Dowell Club, and while I was about it I 
joined the Authors’ League of America. 

All three added pleasures to the days— 
and helped to pack them full. The first 
provided one more dining place, the sec- 
ond a tea-ing place with musical and lit- 
erary programs; and the third a feeling of 
belonging to a sort of authors’ union, a 
monthly bulletin of news from the writers’ 
world, and an annual banquet which only 
writers could attend. 

The Pen and Brush, on account of its 
accessibility, its many informal shop 
talks, and its wonderful president—Ida 
Tarbell—became a second home to me. 
It was always pleasant to drop in there 
for a cup of tea after your walk, for you 
would always find others whom it was in- 
spiring to meet; world traveled women, 
generally—except for the West about 
which they knew surprisingly little; life 
was toward the East for them—Europe, 
around the world, Asia, China; the West 
coast of America was mostly a place at 
which to land and catch the next train for 
New York. But their talk was clever, 
their stories good, and their world-view 
as a rule—quite as well established as with 
the broader minded men. 

A new time-consumer began to creep in, 
as the winter wore on. Letters—hun- 
dreds of letters. My Delineator articles 
brought a heavy mail; and the Post stories 
seemed to inspire people to write to me 


from all over the world. 
I LOVED getting these letters—would 
sit up in bed at night reading them 
till I would fall asleep over them; the men 
said the Post stories were real, and I loved 
this, for] knew they were real; they had 
come pretty straight out of life. But how 
in the world was I to answer them all— 
even part of them, even those that most 
needed answering?. I did my best, but 
was never caught up. 

Life was packed so tight—so tight! 

Work and social events piled up. | 
would decline an engagement for today, 
but accept it for next Thursday, Thursday 
being so far away and seeming so free; and 
then Thursday would come—and I could 
have cried for my time. Why,had | 
treated Thursday so? It was positively 
wicked on one day that I was already in 
and using to the full, deliberately to reach 
out into other days—not yet born—not 
there to protest—and take great chunks 
of time out of them in this way. Thurs- 
day might be an important day in itself, 
with its own messages to be delivered and 
received. What right had I to borrow 
from it, or to load it with things it might 
not care for in the very least? 

My calendar was all written up with: 
“Call up Lu’; “Find out about the 
Colonel’; ‘‘“Go to Greenwich”; “Meet the 
bunch at the University club”; ““Buy toys 
for the D—twins’’; “See Mary’; “Go to 
the Poetry society”. .And the drawer 
devoted to jottings yielded titles, phrases, 
sentences, outlines, names, gas bills, and 
grocery lists—all one grand conglomerate 
of a winter in New York. 

And so the winter wore on. 

I grew frantic over my invaded time, 
and made huge resolves. “‘I’ll never be on 
this earth again,” I felt like screaming out 
at each fresh suggestion of something else 
interesting to do. “I can’t take time for all 
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The top of the pass! To-day, just as in the 
remote Biblical age when herdsmen tended 
the flocks of Abraham, these nomad tribes 
drive their flocks each season up from the 
parched desert to the high table-lands of 
the Caucasus, green with life-giving grass. 


We moderns of the West make no such 
forced marches in search of food. In our 
lands of little rain, electricity pumps water to 
make the desert bloom. Electricity lights the 
herdsman’s home and milks the cows in his 
stable. Electricity powers the great network 
of transportation and communication which 
binds city and country into one complex 
system of civilized living. 


Yet, as Thomas A. Edison has written, ‘The 
electrical development of America has only 
well begun. So long as there remains a single 
task being done by men and women which 
electricity could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 
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these things!”” And then—just that once 
—I would trot along to tea, or dinner, or 
studio party, probably winding up with a 
talkfest with some of my California 
friend’s group that lasted too late to begin 
writing very early the next morning. The 
world called, and I listened; but all the 
time the other tugged, and tugged, and 


tugged. 


ND then once more Central Park 

began to turn its exquisite pale yel- 
lowish green. Summer. Time for the 
country! 

And so I was soon out once more 
among the growing things: Woodstock, 
this time, a little isolated town off the rail- 
road in the Catskills where the Art Stu- 
dents League had a summer school. I had 
chosen it for this—I was sure I would like 
to live among painters for awhile. It was a 
cunning little town in the foothills, all 
greening over with new summer growth. 
Country roads and wayside paths wound 
up over the hills, and away to hill tops. 
Already painters were thick in pastures, 
leaving paint rags along their trails to dis- 
tress family milk cows. I found a comfort- 
able place to board—an old-fashioned 
country home where everything was put 
on the table at once and you were told to 
help yourself. The food was quite good— 
way ahead of the Connecticut farm 
people’s food. The minute breakfast was 
over the painters were away, scattering 
over the hills and pastures; back again, 
hungry and sunburned for lunch; then out 
again in the afternoon. They were an in- 
dustrious lot of workers, and generous to- 
ward one another, making suggestions, 
conceding merit. I wondered if being 
landscape painters hadn’t much to do with 
the fact of universal good will; it’s hard to 
maintain an attitude of pettiness—out of 
doors. 

1 resumed my old habit; work in the 
morning; a hike in the afternoon: Follow- 
ing a mountain road one day a mile or so 
up the hill I came upon what appeared to 
to be at first a great country estate. It 
covered the entire mountain side, with 
cunning little rustic houses tucked away 
here and there among the trees. But it 
was better than that. It was “Byrdcliffe,” 
an art colony similar in purpose to the 
MacDowell group, where artists of every 
persuasion came from all parts of the 
world to write or paint or model or com- 
pose. I found out all about it when I again 
reached the boarding house. 

Soon thereafter I went up the hill once 
more and this time I called on Mr. Ralph 
Radcliffe Whitehead, the English-born 
gentleman who had established the place 
as his contribution to the furtherance of 
art. There were paying guests—but they 
had to be recommended, and were chosen 
out of the many making application. As 
with the other colony, the price was low. 
Mr. Whitehead accepted me, and I moved 
in. 

When I was installed in my own little 
studio—called ‘“The Bottega,” Italian for 
workshop—with my trunk unpacked, my 
typewriter in its place, and my stack of 
white paper laid out, I sat back in the desk 
chair in perfect content. Whatever else 
the world might have to offer, nothing in 
it, or over it, or under it could compare 
with this: a quiet roomy space in the 
country, with large tables for work, many 
windows opening out onto green trees and 





greener hills, bird notes coming in with the 
soft breezes all fragrant with new growth 
and the earthy smell of freshly turned 
soil; and adjoining, a comfortable bed- 
room and bath. No rugs to trip you up or 
hold dust, no paint; no clashing colors; no 
unnecessary furniture. Everything fresh 
and woodsy—and just over the way a few 
hundred yards, a rambling old inn where 
excellent meals were served. For neigh- 
bors, other creative people bent on crys- 
talizing a dream, and wanting no inter- 
ruption and with no disposition to inter- 
rupt others. 

I had stepped off the merry-go-round; 
almost it was as if the merry-go-round had 
stopped and the whistles ceased to blow. 
I thought—this is the one way for me to 
live; and I have never changed my mind. 

A delightful thing about the colony life 
was that while one’s working hours were 
held inviolable, when the morning’s work 
was finished, there was always the possi- 
bility of congenial companionship. There 
were tennis courts, a splendid library, and 
a social hall where dancing and cards 
could be had in the evening. But nothing 
of a social nature pushed in on your 
thoughts. There were no engagements, no 
telephones, no callers, no parties; and there 
was no dress problem: a middy blouse cos- 
tume was almost universally worn by the 
women—though of course they could do 
as they pleased about it—there was no 
compulsion anywhere about anything— 
and most of the women made their own 
that summer of unbleached muslin bought 
at the funny little village store. There was 
really nothing at all to do about clothes 
but to gather them up for the laundry- 
man; an ideal situation. 

I tramped over the hills, and climbed 
the little mountains all about, and played 
tennis, and found new friends; and was in 
bed by ten every night to be fresh for a 
new day in the morning. I tried to make 
each day balance its own account, with no 
hang-overs of weariness to be taken on by 
the next day. 

One long, idyllic summer. 

But autumn woods will turn red and 
yellow, and colony-closing time come, and 
the city loom near—and there’s nothing 
you can do about it. I didn’t try. I 
packed up—when at last every one else 
was packing up—and took my turn in the 
funny old mountain stage to the train, 
some miles away, and so back to town. 


LREADY my third Saturday 

Evening Post story was beginning 
to appear; and awaiting me, were three 
letters: They were from publishers, 
wanting to bring out my Post stories in 
book form. 

The letters awed me: all were from 
representative houses, well known in our 
home. Their imprint, papa used to say, 
stood for quality. A large calf-bound book 
had come to papa from one of these 
houses after his going; a magazine pub- 
lished by another had come to our home 
always, and was still coming, no doubt; a 
magazine the third had published—and 
that mama had always especially loved— 
had died, too high class to succeed finan- 
cially; but the bound volumes were still in 
our home and had been read and re-read 
by all of us. 

Naturally, I was glad to have the Post 
stories put into book form—but which 
publisher should I choose? I whirled the 
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three envelopes about my head and let 
them fall, having decided to take the one 
that fell face up. They all did! I forgot all 
about the Authors’ League to which | 
paid dues, and which was supposed to ad-[f 
vise one on technical matters of author-j 
ship. 

© This is the firm that sold papa his last}. 
book,” I said, finally choosing one. “I'll 
take this one—in memory of papa.” Zl 

But now I was in another dilemma, for} 
this publisher had asked me to call at thef 
office for a discussion of the book. If 
couldn’t call at the ofice—not till the con- |) 
tract was signed. Nobody better than} 
myself knew what a disappointment I was} 
to a regular, bona fide literary person.} 
Didn’t I grow up in a somewhat literary 
family, and hadn’t I always been a dis- 
appointment to them? 

Such things in my childhood had given 
me a conviction of literary unworthiness; 
and the general atmosphere of amusement 
in the office of my first publisher over my 
advent had increased it. And anyway, | 
hadn’t a theory about writing; I had never 
read a book on the subject; I had had no 
specific training—had taken no “courses,” 
had heard no lectures. When people 
talked about there being just so many 
possible plots in the world; and inferred 
that fling about as you might, whatever 
you wrote just had to come under some 
“head,” and be classified, and tabulated, 
it infuriated me. It was so limiting. I felt 
that they were turning joyous adventure 
into tiresome rule-of-thumb. I wouldn’t 
listen. 













) edd publishers—great publishers of 
wise books—expected this sort of 
thing of you; when you weren’t this sort of 
thing then you weren’t a real writer. But if 
they just read what I wrote—and didn’t 
meet me—they might not discover that | 
wasn’t a real writer. No, come what 
might, I couldn’t afford to meet this pub- 
lisher. However, I wrote, accepting his 
offer. 

The very next day the telephone rang— 
and it was my new publisher. He ex- 
pressed himself as appreciative of the 
letter of acceptance I had written him-— 
but wouldn’t I please meet him, for lunch, 
so we could talk over plans for the book 
right away. 

I said, Yes, I would meet him for lunch. 
What else could I say? I was completely 
wilted. What would I talk with him 
about? I thought of the catalog of serious 
books that his house published. If only 
mama were there, she could talk to him 
about things in all of them—History, and 
Literature, and Politics, and Archeology, 
and Egyptology, and Psychic Phenomena 
—but what did I know, technically, about 
any of these subjects? I was terribly de- 
pressed, for the luncheon was to happen 
right away, with no time to scan books and 
gather ideas. Why did publishers want to 
see their writers, anyway? What was the 
sense of it? 

He had suggested, to save time, that | 
meet him at a well-known restaurant 
close by. And here, a little later, I did 
meet him—a most_pleasant-mannered 
gentleman approaching middle age who 
remarked as he checked his hat and cane, 
and turned back to me: “I’m so glad you 
wear feminine-looking clothes. I can’t 
endure the mannish things so many young 
women are wearing today.” 
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OLLOW the highway of the Mis- 

sion Bells, though many of those 
bells are cracked and silent. El Ca- 
mino Real, from San Diegoto Sonoma, 
is peopled with the colorful ghosts of 
Spanish padres, gay caballeros and 
dark-eyed senoritas. 

Nearly a score of missions are still 
standing. On the low wall of a well- 
spring a senorita plays her guitar, 
though the well has been dry these 
many years and the senorita sleeps 
under an olive tree. Caballeros with 
jingling spurs and seven-gallon hats 
come riding by. Reverend fathers in 
cowl and cassock pass and re- 
pass under the arches. 

Thus you will live in the 


California of a century ago. 


Wednesdays at 9 p. m. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on ‘Roads to Romance” 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company 








SEE CALIFORNIA THE OLDEN 


on your “Roads to Romance” 


So speed in your car out of the present 
into the romantic past. Follow Jack 
and Ethyl, the honeymooning Motor- 
mates. They tell you every Wednesday 
night, of new places to go and sights 


to see. 


Allalong the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to give you detailed travel 
and resort information. Stop at the 
red, green and cream stations. Fill up 
with Associated Gasoline and your car 
will readily answer your urge to be 
going. Know the surge of its eager 
power, its quick acceleration, and its 
ability to give you long mileage. 
Associated Oil Company 
Refiners of Associated Gasoline 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
New Cycol Motor Oil 


Stations: 
KOMO Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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I came to earth, and though I can’t re- 
call exactly what we talked about, I do re- 
member that it hadn’t a thing to do with 
great tomes solemnly bound. He was 
amusing and entertaining and kind, with a 
sort of inner gentleness that was reassur- 
F ing. I was asking him, presently, about 
‘his father, who had founded the publish- 
ing house; and was told that I could meet 
him soon, though he was now retired as he 
| was quite aged. 
And I did meet him later on at a dinner 
' sponsored by the son: a splendid old 
gentleman, quick witted, with many and 
varied interests: We talked of trees, and 
country walks, and swimming, and hill 
tops, and stony pastures, and funny little 
toads, and the ways things grow. 

I was very happy about my publishers. 
This fine old gentleman, carrying his years 
so lightly, his spirit so dominating his 
body, bespoke quality. I found myself 
more aware after meeting him of quality 
in everything; more aware of rareness; I 
would all unconsciously pause by windows 
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along Fifth Avenue where there was real 
art, by antique shops over on Fourth 
Avenue, gazing long at old china, at clois- 
sone jugs and vases, at ancient English 
silver—things accomplished with love and 
time, things proved by the years—things 
of quality. 

Time was the great factor; time—and 
space—and quiet. Time—that mellowed 
things. Space—out of which things came. 
Quiet—into which things could come. It 
required nearly one hundred years to 
ripen up a mortal; it took time for 
thoughts to come in; it took time to do 
any worth-while thing. Time, time—oh, 
in all the world was there ever time 
enough! 

But I couldn’t listen: The West called 
—called me like a voice. The West, where 
there was still space, and silence, and 
time—time. Time to do things, time to 
write all the words spoken to me—in 
books! 

Yes, I was going home! 
THE END 





must inevitably result in wholesale deaths 
through tuberculosis. 

Young children, growing children, busy 
—too busy—in school, shop, field, laundry 
or dairy from 6 in the morning until 8, 9 
or 10 at night need an abundance of food; 
especially do they need milk, fruit, fresh 
vegetables, meat and eggs. Here is what 
they got the two days a Red Cross in- 
vestigator spent at the Rice boarding 
school in Arizona: for breakfast the first 
day, bread, black coffee and syrup; for 
dinner, bread and boiled beef; for supper, 
bread and beans. ‘The second day the 
menu was varied pleasantly in this man- 
ner: for breakfast, bread, black coffee and 
syrup; for dinner, bread and boiled pota- 
toes; for supper, more bread and boiled 
potatoes. To this diet there was added 
enough milk to give a quarter cup to each 
child for each meal. But the distribution 
was not made in that manner. The big 
boys and girls got the milk; the little ones 
went without. 

Did the heads of the Indian Bureau in 
Washington know about this condition? 
If they did know, what steps did they take 
to save the children? Here is the story. 

In 1925 James B. Kotch, superin- 
tendent of the San Carlos reservation, re- 
ported to the Indian Bureau as follows: 
‘“T find the health condition (in the Rice 
school) alarming. I have (previously) so 
reported to your office. Something is radi- 
cally wrong, and I believe considerable of 
the difficulty lies not only in the fact that 
these children have weakened constitu- 
tions, but that they are not properly 
watched to detect the first sign of break- 
ing down ... A very large number of 
these children are underweight and re- 
main underweight the entire year.” 

Thus according to the records the super- 
intendent twice reported the effects of 
chronic starvation in the Rice School. In 
1924 the American Red Cross undertook 
an investigation of health and tubercu- 
losis conditions in Indian boarding schools 
and on various reservations. The report, 
suppressed by the Indian Bureau until it 
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was subpoenaed last summer, calls atten- 
tion to the tuberculous and malnutrition 
conditions at Rice School. That makes 
three reports in two years. In 1926 the 
Indian Bureau devised a reduction in the 
per capita appropriation of the Rice 
School. And in 1927 the Institute investi- 
gators found (page 327) this state of 
affairs: “‘At Rice School, to cite an ex- 
treme example, the average amount spent 
for food was nine cents a day. The dietary 
was examined at first hand for three suc- 
cessive days, and it was obvious the chil- 
dren were not receiving an adequate 
amount of food even of the very limited 
variety supplied.” 

That is the fourth report on the starv- 
ing children of Rice School in four years. 
In its report the Institute recommended 
an immediate emergency appropriation of 
a million dollars to relieve the pangs of 
hunger chronically gnawing at the vitals 
of the 27,000 little wards of the nation 
penned up in the boarding schools of the 
Indian Bureau. The report was trans- 
mitted to the Indian Bureau and the De- 
partment of the Interior on February 21, 
1928. Congress was in session until June, 
yet no request was made by the Indian Bu- 
reau for that emergency million. For at 
least another year the little red prisoners 
must go hungry, must continue to die of 
tuberculosis, even though the tribal-fund 
money belonging to them is used to pay 
the salaries of Indian Bureau employes. 

That, in brief, is the condition of Indian 
health on the reservations and in the 
Indian boarding schools. It is an almost 
incredible story of neglect, callous in- 
difference, dull stupidity and stubborn in- 
competence. 

In the report Professor Ryan points out 
that in its essence the Indian problem in 
its entirety is solely an educational prob- 
lem. The Indian child is not the only one 
that needs education. Every Indian not 
yet in his dotage needs careful, tactful in- 
struction in the white man’s ways; he 
needs to be taught farming, yet the so- 
called “farmers”’ of the Indian Bureau are 
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not trained or qualified to teach anyone 
anything. Indian women need instruction 
in sanitation, in dietetics, in hygiene and 
especially in the proper care of children, 
yet the Taian Bureau “‘matrons” are of 
such low grade so far as technical training 
is concerned that they would be barred 
from similar positions in white communi- 
ties. The Indian population as a whole 
needs sympathetic understanding and 
firm but tactful guidance, yet the entire 
Indian Bureau personnel with few excep- 
tions considers the Indian a nuisance! 

Into the handling of this Indian prop- 
erty, an estate valued at over a billion, 
with individual trust funds aggregating 
$70,000,000 to $90,000,000 in cash at all 
times, the staff of the Institute did not 
pry at all except incidentally. Despite 
this failure to make this vital investiga- 
tion Professor Ray Brown, the specialist 
in law, severely criticized the Indian Bu- 
reau for its inability to understand the 
proper functions of a guardian, for its 
willingness and eagerness constantly to 
compromise disputes over Indian prop- 
erty, to yield without a fight and allow 
Indian property to be alienated. 

The facts are far more damning than 
the mild reproof of the Institute would 
indicate. It has been the historic attitude 
of the Indian Bureau always to disregard 
the interest of its wards, to betray its duty 
by aiding and abetting white interests to 
take away the property of incompetent 


Indians, both as individuals and as tribes. 
A striking instance of this attitude, one 
instance out of many thousands, is sup- 
plied by the recent awards made by the 
Pueblo Lands Board. 

The Pueblo Indians live in a series of 
ancient villages along the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico. The Spanish conquerors 
confirmed them in the possession of the 
lands they had irrigated and farmed from 
time immemorial. When the United 
States acquired the territory, the sanctity 
of these Indian lands was affirmed by 
treaty and reafirmed by President 
Lincoln. 

In the course of years white and Mexi- 
can squatters invaded the Pueblo lands 
and took more and more of them away 
from the owners. ‘These owners were 
helpless; they had no standing in any 
court because they were incompetent and 
their legal guardian, the Indian Bureau, 
refused to lift a hand to stop the thefts. 

The Bureau did even worse. When 
matters reached a crisis, the Indian Bu- 
reau sponsored and pushed through Con- 
gress the notorious Bursum Bill, a law de- 
signed to take from the Pueblos every 
chance to recover the lands stolen from 
them and to give title to the squatters. It 
was only through the vigilance of the 
Indian Defense Association and through 
the power of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that the nefarious charac- 
ter of the Bursum Bill was revealed. Afcer 
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it had passed the Senate, it was recalled, 
killed and its authors roundly roasted. It} c 


cost Senator Bursum his toga, but the 


officials of the Indian Bureau guilty off i 
this betrayal of trust remained in office, | 


are still in office. 


But the day of reckoning is at hand.) 


For over half a year a corps of experienced 
investigators, acting under the authority 
of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, has been digging deeply into the 


handling of Indian property by the Indian 


Bureau. During the same time the Con- 
troller General has started the first audit 
of [ndian Bureau accounts in over forty 
years. Both their reports will be ready 
shortly after the reassembly of Congress. 
What they will have to say will make the 
Teapot Dome oil scandal look like a 
penny-ante game. Keep your ears open 
for the sound of the explosion that will 
rock the country. 

Part of the truth about the Indian Bu- 
reau and its activities is out; more of it 
will be revealed early next year. But un- 
less you and I make ourselves heard, un- 
less we demand and keep on demanding 
that the Indian Bureau be taken out of 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
organized from top to bottom, the starv- 
ing of 27,000 Indian children on a ration of 
eleven cents a day, the decimation of the 
Indian population and the looting of their 
huge estate will continue for another 
forty years. 





The Story of Sam Platt 


bar in the West. He is in great demand as 
a speaker for universities, at popular occa- 
sions, and as an arbiter in serious labor 
disputes. 

Returning to the matter of his chances 
for election: 

“Nobody can beat Pittman,” said one 
enthusiastic Democrat. “Why, he’s the 
fourteenth man in Washington!” 

This is illustrative of the fallacy which 
the majority of “outlanders” hold regard- 
ing affairs in our national capital, as well 
as of the Pittman tradition—which, like 
any other tradition, stands in the shadows 
—an invisible god—and wields its magic 
power during the absence of the man or 
woman who has built it up around his 
name and career. 

For what the man from out in the 
country does not understand is that to be 
fourteenth in power in the Senate of the 
United States is not so remarkable as it 
sounds. Fourteenth is a long way from 
first, and it is first who gets his way— 
with the help of second, third, fourth and 
fifth. A Republican standing ninetieth 
would be far more beneficial for Nevada 
than a Democrat in fourteenth place. 

Nevada, it seems to me, will Hooverize 
to an extent little foreseen now. This will 
be partly because she has been gradually 
transforming herself from a Democratic to 
a Republican state for the last twenty 
years. In 1892-96 the preachments of 
William Jennings Bryan gained enthusi- 
astic and wide-spread support in Nevada, 
with her silver production and with an 
overwhelming majority of the voters con- 
sisting of mine laborers. But with the de- 
cline of the Bryan boom, and likewise of 


(Continued from page 27) 


the Goldfield and Tonopah booms, the 
character of the population changed. 
Farming and other stable businesses, 
though less spectacular and plutocratic, 
replaced mining and its concomitants as 
major industries. Prosperity is the best 
cure for radicalism—see Mussolini, or 
H. G. Wells or Upton Sinclair if you like! 
A contented Democrat is no longer a 
Democrat—at least, so say the Republi- 
cans. 

Such being the philosophy with which 
the Republican looks on his world, it is no 
wonder that Nevada is expected to fall 
into line with an astounding majority in 
November. Everyone expected the re- 
election of Governor Scrugham, a strong 
and very popular man, but he lost by 

200 votes to Balzar, an unknown con- 
te tender; though Scrugham’s majority was 
large in 1924, .and ‘Pittman’s was ovei 
7000 in 1922, his personal popularity at 
that time overcoming the Republican tide 
setting in. 1926 marked the turning of the 
wave, and Senator Oddie received a ma- 
jority of 4200. As the majority the Re- 
publicans received this year in registration 
was 4300 that may be taken, in all likeli- 
hood, as the permanent majority which 
Nevada will now give the G. O. P., as for 
so long it represented the Democratic ad- 
vantage. Nevada’s population stays at 
around 80,000—so her majority will not 
likely fluctuate from now on. Liberal, 
even radical policies and candidates have 
always won a following in the Sagebrush 
State. Nevada is sensitive to liberal 
philosophy. This vote cuts about equally 





jority 





into the Republican and Democratic vote 
In 1924, she gave the Democrats 5900 
LaFollette 9700 and the Republican 
11,200—which was about the same ma- 
which Harding received—near 
6000. With the registration favoring the 
Republican, every candidate is due, it 


would look, to win by 4300 and Hoover by 
6000. 


Nevada is prosperous; fruit which for- 
merly had to be shipped in from California 
or Oregon is now being raised at Fallon 
and other points in the state, while irriga- 
tion has proved that almost any soil in 
Nevada, if given water, will produce 
abundantly. Her production of agricul- 
ture in 1920, since much larger, was 
$13,980,000—of her mines $48,528,000; 
manufacturing (1925), $22,000,000. Her 
property value was (1926) $541,000,000, 
or $7035 per capita—more than twice that 
of New York state, which is $3300. Her 
native white illiteracy is but four-tenths of 
one per cent. Her per capita tax in 1922 
was $65.47, in 1912, $24.02, whilst in New 
York it was in 1912, $22.80 and in 1922, 
$42.22. Her population is on the up-grade 
—the tramp, gambler and high- grader no 
longer | flock came in search of “easy 
money” and easy living. The hum of the 
phonograph is heard in every home—and 
the snort of the Ford in nearly every 
laborer’s backyard. Even the desert is be- 
coming civilized. 

Farming is successful; sheep and cattle 
are thick on her hillsides. Nevada pos- 
sesses the attractiveness of youthful ardor 
and optimism; she faces the rising sun 
with a smile and a zest in her work, and a 
faith in her high destiny. 

































ls 
: recalled.f) As said by the eminent Nevada Demo- 
asted. Itf) crat quoted above, Nevada feels she is 
but the}! ready “to put away childish things.” She 
guilty off) js entering upon the last phase of develop- 
in office, ment on her climb to modern civilization. 
} She has put behind her the rough, if ro- 
at hand,} mantic days of the old Wild West, and the 
perienced |. lean, struggling period of settlement. She 
authority |) js covering the desert—as though it were 
| Indian} with a curtain of gorgeous tapestry—with 
into the} green, lovely growing things in tropical 
1¢ Indian | profusion. She realizes that her character, 
the Con-| her place in the family of states depends 
rst audit | largely upon the character, the capacities 
yer forty} of her leaders. Her first step, therefore, 
ye ready | she has seemingly decided, will be to select 
‘ongress, | a man of outstanding ability and culture, 
nake the | who can measure up favorably with any- 
- like af} one now sitting in our Upper House in 
irs open | Congress. And it seems to me that the 
hat will | toga will fall upon the shoulders of Sam 
: Platt, at the next election. 
lian Bu- Well, he measures up to the standard. 
re of it | Other Senators who have represented Ne- 
But un- | vada have been natives of other states, 
ard, un- | but Platt was born on the banks of the 
1anding | Carson. As a dreaming boy, he was nur- 
out of | tured on the traditions of Nevada’s glori- 
and re- | ous pioneers—Kit Carson, Mark Twain— 
2 stary- | these touched the annals of Nevada with 
ation of | their golden fingers—and their glory shall 
of the | never depart there-from! From these 
of their | pages of history, Platt conceived a dream 
nother [| for his state which has always upheld him. 
“By the vision splendid, 1s his way at- 
tended.” He loves Nevada with a singular 
and sincere intensity. He has many times 
received urgent offers to locate in this or 
that great city, but always he has refused. 
He has been called in to try important 
cases in San Francisco and other cities, 
but he returns to his birthplace as a lover 
cvote | to his tryst. Nevada is in his blood. He 
5900 lives the saga of Nevada—her colorful 
ylican past, her beautiful silvery nights, her 
e ma- | breadth of acreage and of thought, her 
—near | buoyancy and optimism. 
ig the 
ue, it T was singularly fitting that Nevada 
ver by chose Sam Platt to be her nominee for 
: the Senate on the ticket with Herbert 
h for- Hoover for President, not to mention the 
fornia downright luck of it. Sam Platt was a col- 
‘allon lege friend and associate of Herbert Hoover 
rriga- in pioneer days at Stanford—and what 
oil in draws people each to each in lifelong devo- 
duce tion like pioneering together? Platt de- 
ricul- layed his entering the university for one 
was year to earn enough money for tuition, his 
5000; father having just experienced heavy 
Her losses. So he missed the pioneer class, but 
,000, he missed none of the spirit, which had had 
that time to take form in its first year. Not- 
er withstanding his poverty, and the pres- 
hs of ence of sons of multimillionaires, young 
1922 Platt already possessed the magic power 
New of winning warm friends, and the person- 
922, ality that “launches a thousand ships” of 
rade good will, good fellowship and high ideal- 
rno ism. The first test he passed successfully 
easy thus was the consensus of approval of his 
‘the fellow students. 
and Sam Platt followed his course at Stan- 
rery ford with postgraduate work at Colum- 
be- bian, now George Washington University, 
in our national capital. Here, he was able 
ttle to study the ideals and functioning of our 
)0S- governmental institutions at the fountain 
dor head. He found Washington his second 
sun love and center of interest. His thorough 
da acquaintance with the machinery of 
government will be of the greatest use to 
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him—and to Nevada, in the Senate. It i is 
superfluous to say that Sam Platt is 
“sold” on Hooverism—since Hooverism 
and Plattism are one and the same 
article. 

“T regard Hooverism as the very es- 
sence of Americanism,” says Sam Platt, in 
an interview which I secured after a trip 
through two states, and after several at- 
tempts to break through the nominee’s 
barrier of modesty and shrinking from 
talking of himself—ready and eloquent 
though his tongue is on any other subject. 


“The Democrats, though proclaiming 
their Jeffersonianism, in no way approxi- 
mate it in their platform or nominee, or 
their nominee’s utterances,” Mr. Platt 
said, ‘‘they fell far short of the brilliant, if 
glittering periods of their key-noter. Mr. 
Bowers stated: ‘Privilege and pillage are 
the Gold Dust Twins of normalcy.’ But 
Al Smith and Tammanyism are the Siam- 
ese Twins of the Democratic platform of 
1928.” 

Nevada will Hooverize. Nevada is 
Hooverizing. One feels it in the air. One 
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hears it from everyone who discusses 
politics. And there is a surprising amount 
of talk during these intensive days of the 
campaign. In Nevada, with her small 
population, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for thorough discussion and under- 
pron: of Hooverism and of all the 
issues at stake. There need be no fogged 
voters, no driving of the electorate like 
cattle. Nevada has the highest level of in- 
telligence and initiative. And with these 
conditions, the Republicans of the Sage- 
brush State are smiling confidently. 





Mrs. Robin’s Home in the West 


robins built their nest amid the scaffold- 
ing of the new Christ Church Cathedral in 
Victoria, B. C. It had been there almost 
three weeks when workmen, removing a 
temporary plank twenty-five feet above 
the floor, looked down upon four blue 
eggs. By the time a photographer could 
be called, the four hungry yellow bird- 
mouths had taken the place of the eggs. 
The mother bird flew to the edge of the 
nest and sat there, posing for her picture, 
while the photographer in plain view less 
than six feet away snapped the shutter. 

That pair of robins believe they have 
made a pretty good case against the orni- 
thologists, and in their honor the pillar be- 
side their nest is to be known officially and 
permanently as “Robin’s Pillar.” They 
built their nest, hatched the eggs and 
brooded their young within six inches of 
the trampling feet of workmen. Day after 
day hand-trucks of cement thundered 
over the loose planking within a yard of 
the mother. She never deserted her home. 
In fact, the trucks were thundering past 
when she built it. 

Yet what a reputation the western 
robin has achieved in scientific circles! 

“In the East,” says Florence Merriam 


Bailey in her Handbook of Birds of the 
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Western United States, “the robin is the 
familiar bird of the dooryard. ... . But 
in the West he nests in the mountains or 
far north, and when seen in winter is shy 
and nervous.” 

According to Reed’s Western Bird 
Guide, the western robin ‘“‘is very se- 
cluded and its song is seldom heard.” 

“Cheer up,” sings the robin. “It isn’t 
true.’ 

In every city of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, west of the Cas- 
cades, the robin is the principal singer of 
the morning chorus. He is seen on lawns, 
fences, sidewalks, in gardens and in pas- 
tures. He nests in the dooryard, in or- 
chards, under porch roofs, in city parks. 
His bright song is heard from morning to 
night. 

How, then, did the western robin get 
his reputation for shyness and seclusion? 

It is wholly a matter of the zones of bird 
life. The robin, western or eastern, nests 
in the Transition zone—the zone of run- 
ning water, warm air and cool, moist 
earth. In the East and in the Pacific 
Northwest, the human population also 
lives in the Transition zone. But in cen- 


tral and southern California, where natu- 
ralists first studied the western robin, 
most of the people live in the Upper Sono- 
ran zone. This zone, rendered habitable to 
millions of people by irrigation, is too arid 
for the robin during the nesting season. 
(Though I have found robins nesting be- 
side an open grass-bordered irrigation 
ditch in the Central Oregon Desert.) 
However, from central California north- 
ward, even so close to San Francisco as 
beautiful Mill Valley, the Transition zone 
becomes the zone of human life. And 
there is the robin, lustily singing about the 
lawns and gardens. Furthermore, the 
western robin is willing to meet his human 
neighbors half way. During the past few 
years the University of California campus 
at Berkeley has been transformed from 
the Upper Sonoran to the Transition zone 
by the growth of shade trees over a con- 
stantly watered lawn cut by a running 
brook. The robins, accepting the im- 
provement, have begun to nest on the 
campus. They know what they want— 
moist earth with earthworms—in Cali- 
fornia as in New England. 

It is not the robin that differs in habits, 
East and West. It is man. 

IrvinG Brant. 





The Ease of Western Housekeeping 


climate. Perhaps, even, the tremendous 
Teputation the west has achieved for 
beautiful architecture has been aided, in 
some measure, by the fact that the lux- 
uriant quick hedges, and roof-tall shrubs 
hide the occasional errors of design! 
Picnics, too, are easy to plan. Any 
event takes place with no weather inter- 
ference. And what does this mean to the 
housekeeper? Have you ever “been 
through it”—the sensation of packing a 
careful lunch for, say, seven—devilled 
eggs rolled daintily in oiled paper, nut and 
cheese sandwiches, the nuts browned a 
little in the oven to give them that sweet 
flavor; the cake iced with a carefully 
planned glazing that will “carry;” the 
coffee in thermos bottle; the bacon and 
skillet, snowflake biscuit split and ready; 
a few pickles and olives, the pepper and 
salt, paper napkins, and little cups 
counted out; all of it packed in boxes 
distributed for weight so that they will be 
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least burden to the hikers. Imagine the 
shades drawn and all ready to leave— 

And as six a. m. runs into seven, time 
for starting, the sun pales, a smooth grey 
spreads at every window, and a drizzle 
begins. Seven out-of-humor people turn 
back into an unprepared house. No oc- 
cupation or food seems suitable now. It 

takes a giant spirit to pull the morale to- 
gether with some impromptu plan and 
ad: iptation. 

Days are not often spoiled in this way 
by the weather in the west. The house- 
keeper has that great comfort of no post- 
ponements. The refreshments or cos- 
tumes for a party are gotten ready and 
the party forthwith occurs. The car- 
pentering is ordered for Tuesday and on 
Tuesday the nails are in. This lends sta- 
bility to housekeeping, a job that essen- 


tially is unstable enough. Then there 
is wash day. The weather is practi- 
cally always clear for it. There is 
no pell mell getting the clothes out be- 
cause it is the first decent day for two 
weeks. Wash day telescopes with ironing 
day as a rule, for the aridity makes for 
such quick drying and the strong sun for 
such intensive bleaching. Ironing can be 
begun ten minutes after hanging out the 
clothes. This is fine on a regular wash 
day, but even more convenient for a hasty 
emergency laundering of a piece for which 
no time has been allowed. It takes hours, 
perhaps all day, in New England, for a 
pair of child’s ribbed stockings to dry. 

If those stockings are laid in a strip of 
California sun they are wearable in half 
and hour. 

Of course there is a variety of climatic 
conditions in any stretch of country as 
extensive as “the West” and along the 
water fronts periods of fog do exist, but 
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) the housekeeping conditions cited here are 
) average summer and winter favorableness, 
| throughout the whole region. They are 
Fexisting facts of practical housekeeping 
‘met with in complacency by the western 
natives and met with in astonishment by 
' the recently imported residents. 

The western drawbacks seem well over- 
balanced by the favorable forces: the bit 
of bread left uncovered or unwrapped 
"dries up almost instantly—even while the 
rest of the meal is being prepared—but 
compensation comes in the box of crisp 
crackers that stay crisp week after week. 
A cookie has a long life in this dry air. 
Things dry out but it is easy to learn to 
make a moister cake icing. The strong 
sun fades the new green hat, and it fades 
the cheap cretonne at the windows, but 
one learns to choose the strong dyes and 
this same sun that fades things is the con- 
stant servant that bleaches the snowy 


napery. 
A BIG branch of housekeeping is the 
shopping. There are clever little 
shops in the Far West and the big markets 
are good. There are double seasons or even 
three on most of the melons and berries, 
and there are all-year cheap greens. The 
fruits are of course world-famous. 

A noticeable market advantage is the 
variety on any one day. The seasons are 
so long that they overlap, and one can 
stand in the stalls surrounded by peaches, 
strawberries, watermelons, early grapes, 
oranges, pomegranates — cherries just 
gone perhaps, but pears there, and plums 
and fresh prunes at their best. The vege- 
tables are all there in the corn season. A 
week or so after the spinach is less perfect, 
but it hardly even pays to watch the 
calendar. That perfect western lettuce is 
there week in and week out. 

One thrifty housekeeper who has just 
returned from the Atlantic coast paid only 
19c for a dozen eggs and got sugar for 414 
cents instead of 7c, but she reported the 
majority of table stuffs cheaper here— 
about two thirds cheaper, in fact; 18c let- 
tuce for 5c; 40c a pound for tomatoes that 
sell for 5c a pound here, 15c for a bunch 
of carrots that would be 2 for 5c in a 
western market. 

Westerners are so used to the greater 
ease of running a house that they habitu- 
ally spend more time on the artistic side 
of it. They bring in the many all-vear 
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flowers to freshen and brighten the rooms. 
One woman, from a small yard boasting 
only a bush or two, has had cut roses every 
month in the year. 

So then, there 7s more fun to housekeep- 
ing out here in the Far West, and if one 
hungers for a good old-fashioned snow, it 
is there, just a few miles in the car up a 
nearby mountain. And after the flakes 
have fallen on your shoulders and you 
have rolled a snow ball or two and made a 
snap-shot of the blanketed trees, there is 
escape down to the sunny garden before 
any slush sets in. 

There are only light winds, save on the 
mountain tops. This calm lessens dust, 
and fatiguing headaches. It keeps away 
that door slamming and _ blown-to-bits- 
feeling, which robs a house of serenity. 
The long shut-in type of storm does not 
exist. This means there is no long strain 
of cooping in the house, supplies getting 
low, and child patience getting strained, 
coming to the mother or father with that 
familiar “What can I do now?” 

I’m reminded of an enthusiastic girl 
who came into the house with cheeks 
glowing the other day and said “It’s a 
terrible storm—beautiful! I have been 
out in the woods watching the trees 
wave.” 

That was the worst storm of the season. 
Now in the good old eastern storms, 
women, or men either, do not stand and 
enjoy watching the trees gently wave 
about. They get inside and wonder in 
which direction the trees will fall, and if 
the window panes will withstand the 
clashing hail. 

Those roaring storms are fine to ex- 
perience—they are stuff for heroes and 
pioneers. They fascinate. But they lower 
vitality and double housework, and all but 
disrupt the peace of home, particularly if a 


little leak sets in and persuades a bit of | 


plaster to drop off. 

Yes, and finally the West is a healthful 
country. Whether that’s due to the sun- 
shine, or due to the lack of dust-burdened 


winds, or the sparser population, or due | 


(which is the most likely) to the outdoor 
living, the fact remains. And, as every 


housekeeper knows, if vou eliminate or | 
reduce illness, the care of a house becomes | 
and cuests | 
are well peace reigns, for health of body | 


easy. So lone as the family 





and the elements without incurring a cer- 
tain risk. Pioneer motoring claimed its 
victims, who were injured while burning 
up the roads at the terrific pace of twenty 
miles an hour. Sportsmen are killed by 
horses, and yachts and motorboats and 
even, occasionally, by golf balls. There 
will be private flying fatalities but no 
more, I think, than there have been in 
other thrilling populz ur sports. 

‘he West is a great playground. It 


boasts an unusually large class of well-to- 
do men and women with sufficient leisure 
to enjoy themselves and who spend their 
money liberally for recreation. 


These 
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(Continued from page 33) 


and spirit is the be-all and end-all of 
housekeeping. 
people are turning to aviation. They will 


pioneer private flying because they can 
afford it. 


Perhaps you think flying is a rich man’s 


game. Perhaps it is—but it won’t be al- 
ways. The cheap plane will come into its 


own, much sooner than you might expect. 
Quantity production and the develop- 
ment of low-priced motors will hasten its 
arrival. And when it does come, you will 
see hundreds of airdromes throughout the 
West and thousands of people thoroughly 
enjoying themselves at what, as any flying 
bug will tell you for the asking, is the 
greatest sport on earth. 
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Fiese clothes 


are as white 
as snow 


A +f = 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


HEY were very dirty. Yes, 
they were boiled. Yes, they 
were rubbed. Yes, they were 
rinsed twice. But these clothes 
are as white as snow because 
they were washed in vo/t water. 
How can that be when the 
water which came from the fau- 
cet was hard? 

They were washed in hard 
water made surprisingly soft and 
cleansing with Melo. Two or 
more tablespoonfuls put in the 
tubs before washing prevent scum 
from forming and make the soap 
much more effective. That scum 
is the result of soap combining 
with the hardness in hard water. 
That scum makes the clothes 
gray. No amount of rinsing can 
get it all out. But soften the 
water with Melo and there is 
very little scum. A teaspoonful 
in the dishpan saves soap, time 
and hands. And two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the sticky 
ring from forming around the tub. 

Buy Melo in three-can lots. 
Keep one in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the bath. Get them 
at your grocer’s. 




















The water in the United States ts gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water from your faucet 
delightfully soft and plea. sant to use. 


a WEL 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 





Hycirenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


THE 





Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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The Colorful Holiday Table 


OLOR has invaded the interior 
of the home so delightfully and 
with such charming effects, 
brightening old rooms, turning 
bathrooms that were merely sanitary into 
tiny pastels, glowing with shades of blue 
and green like a deep sea cavern, changing 
the dull kitchen into a gay place where the 
family love to gather and linger, that it 
will not be a surprise to learn that the for- 
mal dinner table, the stronghold of all that 
is conventional and wedded to tradition, 
has gone colorful, from the tablecloth that 
is its foundation to the candlesticks that 
are merely decoration. 

This year, the holiday 
table will be a feast for 
eyes hungry for color, 
just as it will feed the 
appetites of the guests 
who grace the board. 
While many hostesses 
will still hold out for 
the white damask table 
linen, and the clear 
crystal of old days, there 
will be many adventur- 
ous and_ experimental 
women who will boldly 
declare themselves for 
color and begin well in 
advance to work out a 
plan that will show har- 
mony between the room 
and the table. It is not 
necessary to confine the 
whole arrangement to 
one color, or even to dif- 
ferent shades of one 
color; any amount of lat- 
itude may be enjoyed if 
the idea behind it is more 
or less unified. 

Perhaps you have in 
your dining room a wall 
decoration or an old portrait or a bit 
of tapestry that is the most outstanding 
bit of color in the room. It has probably 
been selected because it held the room to- 
gether, because it gave the necessary 
lightening to the walls, or because it was 
the key to the decoration of the room. 
From this motive it is not hard to choose 
the colors for your table. Let us say that 
your wall decoration is a still life of a 
bunch of wildflowers. There is yellow and 
green, mauve and blue, here and there a 
pink or a deeper purple. From this you 
can work out as many colorful ways of 
setting your holiday ae A as you desire, or 
can afford. 

Tablecloths with napkins to match 
come in an excellent quality of linen, with 


hemstitched borders, in lovely shades of 
blue, yellow, green and mauve or laven- 
der. Let us choose a yellow cloth, for that 
allows great flexibility in the selection of 
china and glass. With a yellow cloth 
amber glass deepens the tone, and gives 
a mellow glow to the room. Small reddish 
gold chrysanthemums may be used as a 
centerpiece, and the china may be a deep 
cream with yellow and golden brown 
decorations. Or, with this same yellow 
cloth, green glass may be used, by way of 
contrast. Green glass candlesticks may 
hold yellow or green candles, fragile green 
tumblers or goblets, green glass bread and 





This year, the holiday table will be a feast for eyes hungry for color 


butter plates, and salad plates limit the 
use of china to a small amount. A 
feathery bunch of maidenhair ferns makes 

1 deliciously cool centerpiece, for little 
pe Tc color is necessary when so 
much is supplied by the table setting. Or, 
if you prefer, a deep blue glass may be 
combined with this yellow cloth, a more 
vivid contrast, but equally lovely and 
perhaps a little more daring. In this case 
it is well to keep to the two colors, flowers 
should be blue, china blue or yellow, or a 
combination of both. 

But, perhaps in place of the yellow 
cloth and napkins, a mauve cloth has been 
chosen. It is surprising how many colors 
will harmonize with this arrangement, and 
what a different and exquisite effect may 


be obtained from each one. A deeper 
purple glass keeps the decorations to one 
color, while the pale rose glass or amber 
glass, or green glass harmonize as well, 
and in turn give a different feeling to the 
whole arrangement. 

There is a deep claret colored glass that 
seems to suggest old Italian interiors, and 
refectory tables, yellowed linen, and an- 
tique silver, tall candles and high backed 
chairs. It is better used with white linen, 
or a deep cream, than with color, as it 
throws great splashes of ruby glow on to 
the white cloth wherever the light touches 
it. There is a sort of church window effect 
about this deep rich red 
that demands an exotic 
setting, but used in these 
surroundings it is almost 
unbelievably lovely, and 
carries you back to fif- 
teenth century Florence 
with its antique designs 
and its deep color. 


N setting the table 

for a dinner party 
the arbitrary rules that 
have been established by 
custom are based on the 
wish to make the guests 
comfortable while they 
are being entertained. 
If by chance any ques- 
tion arises that cannot 
be settled in any other 
way, just refer it to this 
general test, and it will 
not be difficult to find the 
answer. For instance, 
each place that is set 
should be sufficient dis- 
tance from its neighbor 
so that there is no danger 
of rubbing elbows. If 
the first course is already on the table 
when the guests are seated, the napkin 
is placed to the left of the plate. If 
there is no second plate on the service 
plate the napkin may be placed there. 
Knives and spoons are at the right side, 
forks at the left. Dessert spoons or forks 
are no longer placed on the table be- 
forehand, but brought on with the des- 
sert. The water glass is placed at the tip 
of the knife. It 1s not customary to use 
butter plates at a formal dinner. At a 
holiday dinner, where a roast fowl is the 
piece de resistance, no doubt the carving 
will be done at the table, but the vege- 
tables may be passed to each guest, al- 
ways presented from the left side of the 
person seated. Divided dishes may be 
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© used, if preferred, offering two vegetables 
at the same time. A fork and spoon are 
| needed for convenience in serving. The 
| salad course may also be arranged in a 
bowl, and passed so that each person may 
help himself. Except when the salad 
plate is removed, and the table is finally 
cleared, and the crumbs removed in 
preparation for the dessert course, there 1s 
always a plate of some kind before the 
guest. When the dessert is brought in, 
everything else is removed from the table 
except the candies and nuts. Dessert 
plates containing a spoon and fork for the 
dessert, as well as a doily and finger bowl 
are placed before each guest, who removed 
the doily and finger bowl at once to the 
space in front of the dessert plate or a 
little to one side. The dessert may then 
be passed, allowing the guests to serve 
themselves. 

A meal should be served as quickly as 
possible and without any long pauses. It 
is wiser to dispense with some of the for- 
mality than to see the last guest served 
just as the first has finished the course. If 
there is but one maid several small dishes, 
such as olives, celery, sauces or jelly may 
be passed on one tray to save time. For 
more than eight people two maids are al- 
most a necessity, and in this case each dish 
passed should be duplicated. Serving 
should begin at opposite ends of the table, 
and alternate with each course, so that the 
same person is not served last each time. 
The maid holds the serving dish on the 
palm of her left hand, with a folded nap- 
kin beneath it. This, as was said before, is 
presented from the left side, but plates 
that are removed or set on the table, are 
placed from the right. 

Four single candlesticks or two cande- 
labra will supply all the light that is 
needed on the table. Salted nuts and 
candies are placed at intervals frequent 
enough so that each guest may help him- 
self. On the serving table are extra plates 
and silver so that any accident or neces- 
sity may be quickly taken care of. 


eT 


OR the holiday dinner, which is 

usually a family gathering, if there 
are a number of children, it is customary 
to have a second table set for them quite 
apart from the adults, so that each group 
may enjoy themselves without the re- 
straint imposed by the other. They are 
served directly from the kitchen to dis- 
pense with carving, and the slower service 
which is irksome to children. 

Coffee is now usually served in the 
living room. The tray should be arranged 
in advance, and will be awaiting the 
guests when they leave the table. And 
here, if the number is not too large, a 
pleasant informality should prevail. The 
host or hostess may make and pour the 
coffee and the guests help themselves or 
each other. This will break up groups and 
add to the pleasure of the evening by 
giving people the opportunity to make 
new acquaintances and renew old ones. 
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urn out the lights! 


ia bring in the new firelight heater! 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE a fireplace 
you could carry from room to 
room? A fireplace with all the old- 
time cheer . . . all of the heat... 
and none of the trouble? Well, 
here it is, in the cheeriest heater 
you ever saw: the Firelight, Perfec- 
tion’s newest oil-burning model. 
It has a fire-bowl of durable Pyrex, 
transparent as glass, and a finish of 
apple green enamel org 
satin black. Light it, the 
first cool evening this 
fall. Turn out the other 
lights. The Firelight 
will bring you warmth 
enough for the chilliest 
room... and cheer 
enough for an army! 


PERFE 








Ozl Room Heaters 


If your heating bill causes you 
any worry, you will find it a real 
economy as well as a pleasure to 
own a Firelight or one of the other 
Perfections. They cost absurdly 
little to operate. And they help 
you save on the more expensive 
heat. All Perfections have new 
features that make them easier to 
fill, to keep clean, to re-wick. Your 
choice of the Firelight 
or all-metal models in 
snow-white, sea blue 
or brown enamel or 
satin black. Prices, 
$6.25 to $17.75. See 
them at any dealer's. 


PERFECTION STOVE CoO. 
Cleveland, Obio 

Sold in Canada by General Steel 

Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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The Holiday Bird 


HE traditional limits of the 
holiday dinner were formerly 
narrowed to a roast turkey for 
Thanksgiving and a roast goose 
for Christmas. Fortunately, in these days 
when individuality is the order of the day, 
the choice has broadened to include many 


other delicious preparations of poultry, 


ranging through chicken, capon, turkeys, 
geese and domestic ducks. Any one of 
these will rival the old-fashioned menu 
with the added zest of novelty. 

In selecting poultry, see that the bird is 
plump, has smooth soft legs and feet, and 
a smooth moist skin. Press the end of the 
breast bone to be sure that it is flexible. 
If the skin is yellow, the bird is plump, if 
white it will be tender. 

Poultry should not be kept long un- 
cooked. Have it drawn as soon as pur- 
chased, and keep it in a cool place. When 
ready to dress, cut off the head and re- 
move pin feathers with a sharp pointed 
knife. Singe in an open flame, turning on 
all sides until all the down and hair has 
been removed. 

To stuff, fill the neck opening with 
dressing until the bird is filled out and 
looks plump. Then fill the body. If there 
is sufhcient stuffing to fill it completely, 
the opening should be sewed. If not, it 
may be fastened with a skewer. If the 
dressing is made with cracker crumbs, 
allowance must be made for swelling. 

To truss, tie a piece of twine to the end 
of the neck skin, and pull this well over 
the back. Slip the ends of the wings over 
the back also, and press the wings close to 
the body. Press the thighs close to the 
body, draw the twine back on each side 
and up over the legs. Cross between the 
legs and tie under the tail. 

If the fowl is not fat it should be larded 
with thin strips of pork or bacon on the 
breast. An eight pound turkey should be 


allowed three hours in a moderate oven. 
It may be dredged with flour a second 


time about one hour before serving. For 
roasting, a goose should be about four 
months old. An old goose is better braized 
than roasted. Full grown domestic ducks 
should be roasted at least an hour in a 
moderate oven, and should be _ basted 
every ten minutes. 

Capon are usually served with the head 
on. They are large and plump especially 
fattened for the table. They are prepared 
for cooking in the same manner as chick- 
ens. For stuffing, a delicate flavor is 
preferable, such as oysters or chestnuts. 
Mushrooms and truffles are excellent ac- 
companiments. 

Roast Turkey 
Salt and pepper 
Flour 


1 turkey 
Stuffing 
Savory fat or olive oil 
Wash, singe and draw the fowl, rub 
with salt and pepper inside and out and 
stuff. Any preferred stuffing may be used. 
Truss and tie the fowl. Grease well with 
savory fat or olive oil, dredge with flour 
and place on a trivet in a double roasting 
pan in a hot oven, 480 degrees F. to sear 
quickly so that its juices may not escape 
during roasting. After twenty to thirty 
minutes, when the skin is well seared, 
cover the pan, lessen the heat to 370 de- 
grees F. and cook until the breast is ten- 
der. If cooked in an open pan, as soon as 
the flour has been nicely browned, baste 
well, adding a little fat or water if neces- 
sary, repeating the basting every ten 
minutes. Allow about twenty minutes to 
a pound for roasting. 


Roast Goose with Baked Apple 
1 cight-pound goose 4 teaspoon sage 
2 cups breadcrumbs 1 teaspoon salt 
1 chopped onion Pinch of pepper 
2 tablespoons fat 6 to 8 apples 
3 sweet potatoes 14 cup brown sugar 
Cook the giblets until tender, chop and 
add to stufhng made by mixing bread 
crumbs, onion, fat, sage, salt and pepper. 


After cleaning and washing the goose 
thoroughly, stuff and sew the neck and 
back. Roast very slowly, about three 
hours. Wash and core six to eight apples, 
sprinkle with sugar, stuff with mashed 
and seasoned sweet potato. Bake until 
tender and serve hot with the goose. 


Roast Capon with Piquante Stuffing 

1 capon 3 gherkins, chopped 
3 cups breadcrumbs 1% teaspoon poultry 
14 cup mild vinegar seasoning 
14 cup butter 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup olives, stoned % teaspoon pepper 

and chopped Giblet sauce 
1 small green pepper, Cranberry jelly 

chopped 

Singe, draw and truss bird same as tur- 
key. Rub over with fat, dust with salt 
pepper and flour. Mix crumbs with vine- 
gar, add butter, olives, gherkins, green 
pepper and seasonings. Place in the 
capon, put in a hot oven, basting fre- 
quently. When breast meat is tender the 
bird is sufficiently cooked. Serve on a hot 
plate garnished with parsley and accom- 
pany with giblet sauce and cranberry 
jelly. 


Roast Chicken with Oyster Stuffing 

1 chicken 2 teaspoons lemon 

1 cup bread or juice 
cracker crumbs 1 teaspoon salt 

\4 cup butter, 14 teaspoon pepper 
melted 2 cups oysters 

1 tablespoon 3 tablespoons oyster 
chopped parsley liquor 


Dust inside of chicken with a little 
pepper, salt and poultry seasoning. In a 
bowl put crumbs, add butter, parsley, 
seasonings, oysters cut in quarters and 
oyster liquor. Mix and place in breast of 
chicken. Rub chicken with olive oil or 
fat, dust with salt and pepper, and 
sprinkle thickly with flour. To make the 
gravy, pour from roasting pan the fat, 
sprinkle in two teaspoons of browned 
flour, add one cup of boiling water, salt 
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Puff ...and Pun Perfectly 


experiencing unhampered, lusty tobacco enjoyment 


Nowadays ... shipboard is more than a place to do 
the seaman’s roll and shine at deck-tennis. You’ve got 
to talk, to scintillate, steadily and romantically ... or 
else drop off the stern and swim back. So consider 
your cigarettes. Are they the nimble-tongued or the 
woolen-tongued variety? Consider Spud. Thousands 
of moderns have discovered their conversation thrives 


on Spud’s subtle balm. Their tobacco senses are finally 


. . . because Spud’s menthol-content actually and 
noticeably keeps the throat cool and moist. Try Spud’s 
first puff, a veritable draught of coolness. Then smoke 
through one or two or three. You'll find there is really 
no exceeding the Spud limit. At better stands. 20 for 
20 cents. Presentation Tin of 100 sent for $1. The 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED & - U D CIGARETTES 
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| ...that’s the straight-away 
| fun with ETHYL 


of ip sneer a hushed quiet in the split-second pace 
of motoring today. There’smore calm controlat 
“fifty” now than there was at “ten” a few years ago. 
The element of doubt, the feeling of strain, the rattle, 
the chug and the bang are all gone...Today it’s re- 
strained hilarityofmotion, afeeling of no end ofspeed 
. --minus noise...just a companionable purr as smooth 
as white satin. Motors now seem toglide and stream 
along like things alive, happy in their power to un- 
wind miles of boulevard in minutes. This is the gift 
of high compression to motor transportation...sup- 
ported by an anti-knock gasoline especially designed 
; for high compression cars. 


UNION-ETHYL 








STOP...any- 
where you see a 
blue and white 
striped pump. 
It marks a 
friendly service 
for you. 





UNION OIL 
COMPANY 
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and pepper to taste and boil three 
minutes. 


Duck with Turnips 


1 tender duck 4 tablespoons flour 
| 3 tablespoons butter 1 bunch of herbs 
14 teaspoon salt 1 onion 
\4 teaspoon pepper 2 cloves oe 
- 2 cups stock or 12 young turnips 
water 


Truss duck with legs folded back and 
close to sides, and pinions tucked under. 
Fasten with fine twine. Melt butter in a 
saucepan, add seasonings and duck. 
Brown, turning so that all parts are 
evenly colored. Take out and place in 
oven in deep dish. Put flour in saucepan 
and stir until smooth and brown. Add 
water, mix well and boil up. Cook five 
minutes. Strain sauce into a saucepan, 
put in duck, herbs and onion stuck with 
cloves. Simmer thirty minutes. Add 
turnips, already prepared, and simmer 
until turnips are done. Place duck on hot 
platter, arrange turnips around it, take 
fat off sauce and strain sauce over duck. 

lo prepare turnips, wash and drain, 
and boil five minutes in water to which a 
little salt has been added. Drain again. 
Melt three tablespoons fat in saucepan, 
add turnips and fry them, shaking pan to 
color them evenly. Drain and add to 
duck. 


Braized Goslings 


3 goslings Salt and pepper 

2 carrots 1 teaspoon powdered 
2 onions sage 

2 turnips Browned flour 

2 pared apples 3 tablespoons tomato 
2 stalks celery catsup 


Goslings are best for eating when half 
grown. Clean and truss goslings without 
stufing. In the bottom of the roaster put 
a layer of sliced carrot, onion, turnip, 
pared apple and chopped celery. Lay the 
birds upon them, dredge with salt, pepper, 
and powdered sage and pour in a little 
boiling water. Cover and roast slowly, 
allowing fifteen minutes for each pound. 
Brush with oil, dredge with flour and 
brown. Take up the goslings, and keep 
them hot while the gravy is being made. 
Rub vegetables and liquor through a col- 
ander into a bowl. Remove fat, thicken 
with browned flour, adding two table- 
spoons of tomato catsup, boil up and 
serve. 

Serve apple sauce, green peas or Lima 
beans with goslings. 


Braized Ducks 


1 brace ducks Parsley 
3 slices bacon Salt and pepper 
1 carrot 1 small turnip, diced 
1 onion stuck with — Oil or butter 
cloves Flour 
Thyme 


Prepare ducks as for roasting, put them 
into a large stew pan with the bacon, car- 
rot, onion and a little thyme and parsley. 
Season with salt and pepper, and cover 
with water. Simmer over a low fire until 
the ducks are tender, then remove them 
from the pan. Cook the turnips in the fat 
until brown, then drain and cook in liquor 
in the stew pan until tender. Strain the 
liquor, thicken with flour and pour the 
gravy thus made over the ducks. Garnish 
with pieces of turnip. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED CAKE . 
IN A NEW FASHIONED WAY 





(ocala 


y Try this recipe for an 


easy delicious dessert. 


Aye Caffe +++ 


2 apples Y% teaspoon salt 

14 cups pastry flour I egg 

44 cup sugar ¥, cup milk 

¥% cup Ghirardelli’s 2 tablespoons melted butter 
Ground Chocolate ¥, teaspoon vanilla 


2 teaspoons baking powder 


Pare apples and place in water. Grease a pan (7 by 
11 inches) generously with butter. Sift together 
dry ingredients twice. Stir in well beaten egg, milk, 
butter and vanilla. Beat until mixture is smooth. 
Spread in pan. Dry apples, remove cores and slice. 
Cover top of cake with sliced apples, placed in 
regular rows. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon 
and dot with small pieces of butter. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F) 50 to 60 minutes. Serve 
warm with or without whipped cream. Six servings. 


Make a 
CHOCOLATE 
APPLE CAKE 

for your family 
today! 


It’s so easy! No 
grating—no melt- 
ing—no fussing. 
Just put Ghirar- 
delli’s Ground 
Chocolate into the 
sifter with the oth- 


er dry ingredients. 


GHIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer. 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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panionate 


‘Color 


You’ ll find the ideal mate 
for your complexion in 
one of the three shades of 
Po-Go Rouge! Are you 
dark? Choose Ronce. 
Blonde? Then it’s Brique. 
Want daring dash 

Use bright, bright Vif. 


Po-Go blends naturally 
with your own coloring. 
Hand-made in Paris, of 
the finest French ingre- 
dients, it’s brought over 
heretoadorn yourbeauty 
and costs 50c, import 























tax and all. Try Po-Go 
companionately. You 
will be wed to it for life! 


£ Go ROUGE 


At most stores—in a French-designed 
leatherette box. Say “Po-Go”—name 
your shade and blush becomingly 
Or by mail from us—50c. 
GUY T. GIBSON, inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 









2, Rouge | 

“aes. FRAN 

Made and 
Packaged 
in France 


© 1928 
G.T.G., Ine, 
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The soothing, cooling touch that 
brings comfort to the babe 


Cuticura Taicum 
The newest of the Cuticura preparations. 
With a background of 50 years of depend- 
able quality and service. 

25c. Everywhere 
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Dr. C. H. Berry Co’s 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


for real satisfaction, it does the work and your freckles 
disappear. 
USED OVER FORTY YEARS 


$1.25 and 65c. 
Kremola face cream whitens and makes your skin 
beautiful. One box will convince you. 
$1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. Our 
booklet ‘‘Hints on How to be Beautiful’ sent free. 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave., Chicago 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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mie and the Bath 


HERE is a theory to the effect 
that baths are taken in order to 
be clean, but it seems more pos- 
sible that most people take 
baths because they love to bathe. Babies 
splashing in their tiny tin tubs’ are no 
merrier about their ablutions than father 
whistling in his bath, or grandfather under 
the shower. There is a carefree delight in 
bathing, that is hard to resist. From the 
moment when we begin to shed our 
clothes, we shed our cares and worries as 
well. The tele- 
phone may ring, or 
visitors arrive, but 
nothing short of 
the house burning 
down will dislodge 
most of us, from 
the warm and 
gentle element in 
which we are im- 
mersed. Probably 
this is the reason 
why there are so 
many different 
kinds’ of | baths, 
taken at so many 
different times in 
the twenty - four 
hours, and it may 
also account for 
the many luxuries 
that accompany 
the modern bath, 
and give it addi- 
tional pleasure. 

To begin with, 
there is the daily 
morning bath. 
Even here there is a choice, somewhat 
conditioned by climate, physical endur- 
ance, personal preference and_ habit. 
Perhaps you are one of those vigorous 
persons who just love a cold shower. 
Then you leap from your bed, dash into 
the bathroom, jump into the tub and 
turn on the cold water tap. The little 
cold sprays prick your body into a warm 
glow, further stimulated by warm rough 
towels, and a thorough rubbing. But 
occasionally for the sake of clearing your 
pores, and freeing the skin from the im- 
purities that easily clog it and prevent it 
from breathing freely, it is advisable to 
take a warm bath, with plenty of pure 
soap, and a handful of bath salts or a 
water softener. After this, a cold shower, 
if you like, as a stimulant. 

If, however, you are not quite so rugged, 
and prefer warm water to cold, a hot 
shower, gradually reduced to warm, and 
then to cool, or cold is better suited to 
you. It takes considerable physical resist- 
ance to react to cold water, and unless 





the glow follows immediately you are not 
reacting as you should ; 

A moderately warm tub bath in the 
morning is often a better preparation for 
the day than more strenuous bathing. If 
the water is not too hot, and the bath is 
restricted to five minutes or so, it is not 
too relaxing and prepares the nerves and 
skin for the day to come. A rough wash 
cloth, a cake of pure soap and a towel 
large enough and rough enough to sum- 
mon the blood to the skin are necessary 
accessories. A bath 
brush with bristles 
stiff enough to 
stimulate the cir- 
culation without 
scratching the skin 
gives a sense of 
cleanliness that is 
delightful. 

Now comes the 
soothing restful 
bath. Perhaps you 
have had a hard 
day downtown, 
shopping or sitting 


at a desk. The 
dinner and theatre 
that you were 


looking forward to 
with so much 
eagerness has 
somehow lost a 
great deal of its 
attraction. You 
would almost 
rather go home, eat 
asimplesupper and 
fall into bed with 
a book than to undertake a social evening 
with its demands on your tired body and 
nerves. But try this before you ring up 
to say you can't come. Rid yourself of 
that hurried feeling, run your tub at least 
half full of hot water, not too hot, but 
warm enough to be steamy and restful, 
drop in a generous handful of fragrant 
bath salts, provide yourself with a clean 
washcloth, and plenty of towels, have at 
hand your favorite soap, one of those big 
colorful cakes that look as if they would 
last forever, and are much too large to 
tuck themselves away between your 
shoulder blades or to float down to your 
ankles and anchor there just out of reach. 
Then rub some cleansing cream into your 
face, get into the tub and slip down into 
the warm perfumed water and relax. You 
are no longer a tired woman, you are a 
white lily floating on a quiet pond, you 
have no body to be tired, no nerves to 
fret. Gradually you expand, you are 
soothed, rested and refreshed. Do not 
hurry with your dressing. Cleanse your 
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For eyes strained by 


Sewing 


When your eyes become wearied 
from sewing or reading, apply a 
few drops of harmless Marine. 
Within a few moments they will 
feel strong and rested... . ready 
for hours more of use. 





Also apply this refreshing lotion 
to eyes irritated by exposure to 
sun, wind and dust. It instantly 
relieves the burning sensation and 
prevents a bloodshot condition. 
Many women use Maurine daily to 
keep their eyes alwaysclear, bright 
and vigorous. A month’s supply 
of this long-trusted lotion costs 
but 60c. Try it! 


UR hn 


EYES 











Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 
regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, 
freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 
is beautifully ciear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 
At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere 
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f The Masical Sensation 


|-ACCORDEON 
Played by Music Rolls 


Without any Knowledge of Music or Notes you play in a few 
minutes, perfect like an Artist, latest hits, songs and dances. 
No study or practice. Nobody can see the arrangement. Three 
models. $40.00, $55.00, $70.00. Every instrument guaranteed. 
Interesting circular No. 5 and Roll List mailed free. 


TREASURE SALES COMPANY, 1690 Boston Road, New York 














Belasco Looks Backward 
by 
Sidney H. Kessler 


An intimate interview with the great 
producer 


DECEMBER ISSUE—out November 15 
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skin, pat on an astringent, rub your arms |YQAAYA 


and body with a delicate toilet water, give 
a dash of talcum and put on clean clothes. 
Then look at yourself in the mirror, clean, 
glowing, bright-eyed, fresh. A hint of 
make-up, and you are ready for dinner, 
the theatre, and an hour or two of dancing, 
perhaps. 

For the housewife, such a bath is deli- 
ciously restful before dinner, for the busi- 
ness woman it is almost a necessity to rid 
her of the atmosphere of the office or shop 
and restore her beauty and poise. It also 
renews the capacity for enjoyment, with 
its refreshing stimulation. 

A bath before bed, if it is of the right 
kind, will often induce sleep. Such a 
bath should be moderate in temperature, 
and should not last more than ten min- 
utes. Soap and bath salts here will add a 
sense of well being that is restful in itself, 
and a start toward sleep. This may be 
followed by drinking a half glass of milk, 
and eating a cracker. Then darkness and 
forgetfulness until morning. 


NY bath that will draw the blood 
downward from the head will give 
relief in a headache caused by congestion of 


the blood in the head. A hot foot bath | 


containing a little mustard will ease the 
pressure and banish pain. A salt bath will 
stimulate the circulation, and do much 
toward clearing the skin from impurities 


that result in blotches and disfigurements. | 


Throw a handful of sea salt into a tub of 
tepid water. Rub the body with a rough 
cloth, or brush it with one of those long 
handled brushes that will reach down the 
back without difficulty. When the skin 
begins to glow, rub it dry with a rough 
bath towel. Finish off with a bath astrin- 
gent, or toilet water and talcum powder. 
Soaps for the bath come in cakes of 
generous proportions, and in any color 
you happen to fancy to match your bath- 
room decorations. The most favored 


odors are the ones that suggest clean, | 


fresh outdoor smells. 

Bath powders are the last word in lux- 
ury. The size of the box alone is a com- 
fort. No reason for scrimping when there 
is so much, with a big generous pad to 
put it on with. And here again the fra- 
grance is adelight. Indeed, a talcum or 
bath powder of a good quality and well 
perfumed, is perhaps the most delicate 
method of giving yourself that hint of 
fragrance that is so alluring. It is more 
fleeting than perfume, but it is rarer, too. 

A bath astringent will close the pores 
and tighten the skin, smoothing out its 
creases and stimulating the circulation. 
This should be applied to the face and 
neck at least, even if the remainder of the 
body is left to take care of itself. Ifa 
shower bath is not available, a bath spray 
attached to the faucet will provide the 
same stimulation, or one of those combi- 
nation brushes and sprays may be used. 
If you wish to protect your hair from the 
water, or from the warm moist heat of 
the bathroom, a rubber bathing cap that 
fits the head well is perhaps the best 
means of doing so. And be sure, for your 
comfort, that you have a bathrobe that 
is a bathrobe. Warm, rough, serviceable. 
Then, when you have all these comforts 
and necessities, and you are enjoying 
your bath under these conditions, try if 
you can to decide that you take your 
morning bath for cleanliness only! 
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Sani-Flush is 
thorough 
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THE toilet bowl is 
sparkling. Glistening 
clean. White. Pure 
and gleaming. And 
Sani-Flush did it. 

Sani-Flush removed 
all stains and marks 
and incrustations, and 
it did more. Sani-Flush reached 
down to the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleaned that too. It ban- 
ished foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is easy to use. Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following 
directions on the can, and flush. 
It is harmless to plumbing. 

Keep a can of Sani-Flush on 
hand. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25¢e. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pet Of 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
THe Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo... A real water soflener 














m Foreign Work! 


ike to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy South Amer- 
ica call you? Unusual opportunities for young men. 





are an 
=—— BIG PAY. Write for Free List. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, 





$12.35 





FRENCH ARMY RIFLE, MODEL 1907-15 


with rapier bayonet and loading clip. Three shot; 
cocks on opening bolt; walnut stock. Weight 9 Ibs., 
barrel 31% inches, calibre 8 m-m, adjustable elevator 
sight. Complete for $12.35. Cartridges $1.40 for 20. 
Leather sling, used for 50c. Shipping weight in case 
20 Ibs. 372-page illustrated catalog of guns and mili- 
tary equipment for 50c. Special circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 B’way, N.Y. City 













Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 

by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 

of nursery specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 


St. Louis. Mo. 
















Swing 
Complete $6°° 
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New Books 


THE HOUSE AT 
POOH CORNER 
By A. A. Milne 


Author of “When We Were Very 
Young,” etc. Illustrated by E. H. 
Shepard. $2.00. 


THE 
AMERICAN OMEN 
By Garet Garrett 


What is this gigantic force that has 
not only caused America to come 
of age, but also to be supreme 
among nations. $2.50. 


GEORGE SAND AND 
HER LOVERS 
By Francis Gribble 


A fascinating story made from 
biographical material which she 
herself left to posterity. $5.00. 


BALLAD OF 
READING GAOL 
By Oscar Wilde 
Conceptions by John Vassos 
The illustrator of “Salomé” by un- 
usual symbolic illustration gives a 
new value to Wilde’s dramatic 
poem. 
Popular edition $3.50 


Limited edition $10.00 


FAVORITE JOKES 
of FAMOUS PEOPLE 
By Frank Ernest Nicholson 


Read ’em and laff with Jimmy 
Walker, George Ade, Irvin Cobb 
and many others. $2.50. 


LOVE 
By William Lyon Phelps 
Another book with an inspiring 


message by the author of “Happi- 
ness.”” $1.00. 


CHRISTMAS 
ANTHOLOGY 


By Wyndham Lewis 


A veritable treasure trove of worth- 
while literature pertaining to 
Christmas. $3.00. 


HOME 
By Kathleen Norris 


Written with unusual literary 
charm and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the things that make 
up the best in life. $1.00. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., INC. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Speaking +f Books 
(Continued from page 4) 


deed—all the way to Europe, despite his 
highly moral standards, and in the face of 
the out-and-out Comstockery to which he 
was committed? Or that that one great 
emotion of his life nearly finished him? 
Or—but read Mr. Mayes’ book. No 
matter what Alger tried to be and was not, 
no matter what his weaknesses, his stu- 
pidities, his vanities may have been, he 
was still the greatest single influence on 
his generation, the writer who, more than 
any other, shaped and directed the lives 
of those who so religiously read and be- 
lieved in his books. 

Why? What was the secret of his re- 
markable power? What made Alger 
great? The author answers that question 
in his book by a neat analysis of the man 
and his audience. 

Mr. Mayes says: 

“In the early seventies the United States 
entered on a new era; an era to which could 
have been applied the title of one of Alger’s 
books—Wait and Hope. 

“The United States as a nation was con- 
cerned with finding a way out of its poverty. 
The Treasury, needing credit, could borrow. 
It could levy taxes. The man in the street, 
needing bread, could not borrow. He could 
not levy taxes. He had to work or starve. 
In the war the preservation of the Union had 
been the goal of the Northerner, the preser- 
vation of States’ rights the goal of the South- 
erner. Now the goal of both was the preser- 
vation of self. . . . Ideals were forgotten. 
They could be fought and died for, but not 
eaten. 

“Men wanted money .. Everybody 
scrambled for money . . . Brighter men, 
shrewder men made fortunes. Starting with 
nothing, they amassed great wealth. The 
poor man looked at the rich man and said ‘If 
he made it, why can’t I?’ 

“Tf Ragged Dick did it ‘ 

“All of Horatio Alger’s heroes started poor 
and ended up well-to-do. All of them were 
in search of money. Everybody could under- 
stand their motives. Therein is the’ main 
reason for Alger’s literary leadership for 
thirty years.” 

Read this paradoxical biography of the 
man who urged thousands toward riches, 
but who was always in financial difficulties 
himself. You’ll be amused, you'll be in- 
formed and you’ll get an invaluable side- 
light on the latter half of the last century, 
its modes of thought and the motives 
which stimulated the late Victorian 
Americans. . 

sf ? ? 


HILE we're discussing biogra- 

phy and more or less kindred 
matters—history, in fact—we should like 
to direct your attention to “20 Hours, 40 
Minutes” (Putnam, $2.50), Amelia Ear- 
hart’s story of the transatlantic flight of 
the “Friendship.” 

The book falls nicely into three parts. 
First there’s the author’s own story, her 
account of how she became interested in 
aviation and her early experiences in fly- 
ing. The second part is the story of the 
actual flight, from Boston to Halifax to 
Trepassey, the exasperating delays there 
and then the long hop to the coast of 
Wales. Reasonably enough, this is the 
most interesting portion of the book. Miss 
Earhart kept a log, a running account of 
the flight, from the original take-off in 











Boston to the Burry Port landing, and 
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HARPERS 
“The Best of all her novels”—F., P. A. 


ALL KNEELING 


Author of “Tur PerenntaL BacHELor™ 
Harper Prize Novel 





““A gorgeous satire’—Fanny Butcher, 

¢ Chicago Tribune. 
Selected by the Ameri- 
can Booksellers 
Association as 
outstanding 
September 
book. 











Good Bye, 


Wisconsin 


by GLENWAY WESCOTT 


Author of ‘The Grandmothers” 
Harper Prize Novel 1927 


““Good Bye, Wisconsin” 
is evidence of a turn- 
ing point in his literary 
career. The stories rep- 
resent a real, a worthy 
American achieve- 
ment.” —N.Y.Times. 

$2.50 


The Buck in the Snow 
by EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


The first book of poems in five years by the 
author of “The King’s Henchman.” $2.00. 


Sir Martin 
Frobisher 


by WILLIAM McFEE 


A magnificent piece of historical writing that 
reads like an exciting novel.—O. E. Rolvaag. 
$4.00 


Leonardo the 


Florentine 


by RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 


“The book is throbbing with the strong pul- 
sations of the Italian Renaissance. . . .” 
Dorothy Canfield. $6.00. 








— Three Great Stories — 
Cindy, by Rose Witper LANE 
P. D. F. R., by Inez Haynes Irwin 


Money of Her Own, by Marcaret 
CuLkINn BANNING 


Each $2.00. 
HARPER & BROS. puBLisHERS 
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- there is no gainsaying the heightening of 
the effect due to the immediacy of such a 
running narrative. Finally Miss Earhart 
writes two or three chapters on aviation in 
general, its lure for the ambitious spirit 
and the problems and the progress and the 
future of flying—and a single chapter in 
retrospect, a farewell look back over the 
whole great adventure. 


nalistic success; it is just what a book of 
its sort ought to be. It is written with 
genuine charm and with a sincerity which 
js pleasant to encounter. Miss Earhart 
sticks to her narrative with a firmness 
which a more practiced writer might envy 
and as a result her story moves steadily 
and possesses definite dramatic quality; 
the punch is where the punch belongs. 

And, over and above these things, the 
book is worth reading because it is the 
first hand story of a girl who has done 
something that no other girl and precious 
few men have done and has come through 
the aftermath of publicity attendant on 
her accomplishment a a degree of 
modesty and propriety and dignity—not 
to mention an uninjured sense of humor— 
which not many people in like case could 
have maintained. 


? ? ? 
N “Good-bye Wisconsin” (Harper, 
$2.50), Glenway Wescott is appar- 
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ent in anew mood, a circumstance which 
is of considerable interest to those who 
have read Mr. Wescott’s two earlier books. 

This volume consists first of the author’s 
farewell to his State, a longish chapter 
which is made up of what seems to be 
fairly sound social criticism. Naturally, 
however, the final word as to the justice 
of Mr. Wescott’s parting remarks does not 
belong with us but should come, rather, 
from a commentator thoroughly familiar 
with the scene which the author is leaving 
with such small regret. 

That chapter of farewell is followed by 
nine short stories which throw into relief 
the high points of the order with which 
Mr. Wescott finds himself at odds. These 
are not “stories” in the accepted or maga- 
zine sense of the term; at least most of 
them are not. All of them, though, are 
worth reading because of the power evi- 
denced in them—the power of the author 
to translate his reader into the mood 
which it is his purpose to establish. There 
is no question that Mr. Wescott possesses 
that power in a high degree and those who 
can recognize this talent when they come 
across it will find these contes very much 
to their liking. 

And from another point of view “‘Good- 
Bye Wisconsin” is especially interesting 
as a glimpse into a mind which is shaking 
itself free from its own past and already 
actively building its own future. It may 
well be that the book will one day be re- 
garded as the author’s most important 
work—the marker of his transition from 
a writing past we know to a writing future 
we can only guess at now. 





Altogether the book is a distinct jour- | 
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San Francisco. 


READ 


TROUPERS OF THE 


GOLD COAST or the 
rise of LOTTA CRABTREE 


by Constance Rourke 


All the favorites of the day were there—Ada 
Menken, Lola Montez, the elder and younger 
the Chapmans, 


Booths, Julia Dean, 


course the old-time minstrels. 
extraordinary activity in the theatre, which de- 
veloped and flourished under conditions of abso- 
lute freedom as perhaps it has never done before 
Troupes appeared not only in the 
theatres of the cities, but took to the road by 
stage coach or even on foot and played in the re- 
motest mining towns with showers of gold as 


or since. 


their reward. 


This is the story of the fascinating Lotta who 
emerged out of this background to become 
throughout the country the foremost comedy 
actress and the pioneer in extravaganza and 


burlesque. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW Y. RK 


Lotta, the most popular soubrette of the 
seventies and eighties, began her career in 
the gold camps of the High Sierras, and 
the gambling saloons and variety halls of 
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Here occurred an 
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_ SOME OF THE 36 CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends Paid by a Healthy Colon; Mysteries of 
the Intestine Revealed by X-rays; Putrefaction in the 
Colon and Its Grave Consequences; Surprising Theories of 
Water Drinking; Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Star- 
tling Theory of Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Hard- 
ening of the Arteries and High Blood Pressure; Purgatives, 
Their Proper and Improper Use; Greatest Menace of All; 
Intelligent Use of Enema; The Coated Tongue, Its Cause 
and Meaning; Interesting Facts About Food; New Light 
on Longevity; Real Facts About Good Complexions, Good 








Already 37th 
Thousand 


Teeth and Hair; Starting Right with Children. 














Greatest 
Single Cause 
of Ill Health 


NtweEkR methods in the treatment 
of Intestinal Stasis are now presented 
in a single, remarkable volume. Not 
a health book in the usual sense, nor 
given to fads or theories. Derived from 
Investigations and discoveries of 300 
Physicians and Scientists of interna- 
tional reputation in studying the 28 feet 
of human intestine. This tract, says 
Foges of Vienna, is the most freiife 
source of dangerous disease. Simple 

authoritative, extremely interesting. 
6th Edition, 312 pages. Illustrated. 


FREE Examination 


So that you can determine without risk- 
ing any money if this book will benefit 
you, we will send you a copy for free 
examination. Simply mail the foes 
Read the book 5 days. Then decide— 
either return the book or remit only $3. 




















Seemed Destined 
to Die Young 


Sir Herman Weber, an emi- 
nent English physician, was 
descended from exceptionally 
short-lived ancestors for four 
generations. His celebrated 
book on “Longevity” was pub- 
lished in his 95th year. The 
principles he lays down are fully 
digested in “The Lazy Colon.’ 





Hon. Wm. R. Green, ex-Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Congress, wrote: 
“A good title for this fine book 
would be How to Add 20 Years 
to Your Life.” 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium: “The authors are 
to be congratulated on produc- 
ing this excellent work.” 


Prof. E. V. McCollum, Johns 
Hopkins University: ‘It is very 
well written and should accom- 
Plish much good.” 


J. M. E., Worcester, Mass.: “It 
has proved immensely valuable to 
two people, 64 and 68 years of age.”’ 
R. E. B., Warrentown, N. C.: “The 
information that The Lazy Colon 
affords is a revelation. I am 44 and 
have suffered with constipation since 





my college days; and now I am 
learning how toconquer my trouble.” 


Educational Press, C 36, 4E. 12th St., New York. 


Kindly send me The Lazy Colon for my personal examination. I will 
either return the book, within 5 days or send you $3 in full payment. 


Name (Print Out) 
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Views... 


From this mile-high mountain resort 


N Southern California there’s a moun- 

tain that travelers never fail to visit. 
It’s called Mt. Lowe—reached in two 
short hours from Los Angeles over a 
famous trolley line. Four counties—28 
cities—numerous mountain peaks—the 
Pacific—and Catalina Island are all vis- 
ible from this vantage point. 


Tavern—Cottages 

One day round trip fare from Los An- 
gelesis$2.50. Special two day trip includ- 
ing four meals, lodging, fare —$7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates on request. 
FREE BOOKLET... 

Write O. A. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
for Free descriptive 


booklet. 


Mt. Lowe 


Take the Pacific Electric 
Railway 











MEDITERRANEAN $53'5= 
$600 up 
ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, Canary 
Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of Morocco, Spain, Ai- 
giers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels 
guides, motors, etc. 
Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 
M. T. Wright, Gen. a Market St., San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring Se, 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City | 





NOVEMBER 


FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 
The Hotel Van Nuys has 


maintained its reputation 
as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter of 
a century. 

Faultless in cuisine, 
service and appointments. 
MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 















SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


A SPLENDID VALUE 





17 Powell Street at Market 


THIS CENTRAL 
DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


an important convenience to you 


This coupon entitles holder to FREE 
Yellow Taxi—depot to Turpin Hotel. 


FREE GARAGE 


T.E. FARROW W. M. SELL, Jr. 








| REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Kldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 











means that 
wood—film 


A French 








A Famous Doorway 


in Hollywood that means home to travelers 


The doorway of this hotel means home—personal 
comfort—service— pleasant surroundings. 


of Southern California. 


Good Food a Feature 
Club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners at popular 
prices. Also a la carte service. 


Write for reservations or free booklet entitled, 
**Hollywood,’ 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


—where the doorway means home to travelers 


Vine St., at Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


It also 
you are conveniently located in Holly- 
capitol ef thé world—amusement center 


chef has made the dining room famous. 


*—today! 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Spanish explorer of the region north of Mexico. 


small yards. 

COSUMNE (coh-SUM-ny)—Indian word, said to 
mean salmon. 

COTTONWOOD—Nanme first applied to the creek 
because of cottonwood trees. 

COYOTE (co: a -tay)—Native or domestic. Also, 
a small wild wolf. Original Aztec word: coyot!. 

=" NGA _ (coo-ca-MUNG-gah)—An Indian 


CUESTA (KWAYS-tah)—Hill or slope. 
sat dng CITY—Founded in 1913 by Harry H, 


Culve' 

CUPERTINO (coo-payr-TEE-noh)—Italian. Named 
by John Doyle, an early settler, in honor of St, 
corn h of Cupertino. (A townin Italy.) 

ACA (coo-yah-MAH-cah)—The place of the 

oo or trick. Said really to have come from the 

Indian Kweamak, meaning river. 

CYPRESS POINT—Originally called La Punta de 
las Presas, The Point of the Seiaures. 
DAVIS—Named for a pioneer. 

DEL MAR (dayl MAHR)—Of the sea. 

DEL MONTE (dayl MOHN-tay)—Of the mountain, 

DEL NORTE (dayl NOHR- wp, Ff the North. 
(Usually pronounced del-NORT 

DEL REY (dayl RAY)—Of the _ 

DEL SUR (dayl SOOR)—Of the South. 

DESCANSO (days-CAHN-soh)—Rest, quiet. 

DIXON—Named for Thomas Dixon, from whom the 
town-site was purchased. 

DOS PALMAS (doce PAHL-mahs)—Two palms. 
DOS PALOS (doce PAH-loce)—Two sticks or trees. 
DOLORES—From the mission established at San 

Franciseo, and dedicated to Nuestra Senora de los 

Dolores (NWAYS-trah sayn-YOHR-ah day loce 

doh-LOH-race), meaning Our Lady of Sorrows. 

DULZURA (dool-SOO-rah)—Sweetness. 

DUNSMUIR (DUNZ-mure) — Named for Lord 
Dunsmuir, coal baron of British Columbia, who 
donated a drinking fountain at the depot in 1887, 

EL CABALLERO (ayl cah-bah-YAY-roh)—The 
cavalier or horseman. 

EL CAJON (ayl cah-HOHN)—The big box or case. 

EL CAMINO REAL (ayl cah-MEE-noh ray-AHL)— 
The Royal Road, or The King’s Highway. Applicd 
to the route followed by the Franciscan monks when 
visiting the 21 missions, extending from San Diego 
to Sonoma; now the Coast Highway (Pacific High- 


way). 

EL CENTRO (ayl SAYN-troh)—The center. 

EL CERRITO (ayl sayr-REE-toh)—The little hill. 

EL DORADO (ay! doh-RAH-doh)—The gilded man. 
yet man of goldin Peru. 

EL GR ANADA (ayl grah-N AH-dah)—The Granada, 
in Spain 

EL MONTE (ayl MOHN-tay)—The mountain. 

EL NIDO (ayl NEE-doh)—The nest. 

EL PASO DE ROBLES (ay! PAH-soh day ROH- 
blace)—The pass, or path, of oaks. 

EL PORTAL (ayl pohr-TAHL)—The entrance, or 
gate (of a town.) 

EL RIO (ayl REE-oh)—The river. 

EL ROBLE (ayl ROH-blay)—The oak-tree. Also, 
the very strong man. 








EL SEGUNDO (ay! say-GOON-doh)—The second. 

EL TORO (ayl TOH-roh)—The bull. 

EMB: fn aaaeaeatimaiaial -roh)—Whartf; 
pier; ferry. 

ENCANTO (ayn-CAHN-toh)—Enchantment; charm. 

ENCINA (ayn-SEE-nah)—Evergreen oak, or live 


oak. 

ENCINAL (ayn-see-NAHL)—Oak grove. 

tet ed (ayn-see-NEE-tahs)—Little oaks. 
ESCALON ee (of a stairway) ; 
also, a stepping-stone 

= ON DID (ays-cohn-DEE-doh)—Hidden; con- 


ealed. 
ESMERALDA (ays-may-RA YL-dah)—Emerald. 
ESPERANZA (ays-pay-RAHN-sah)—Hope. 
ESTEROS (ays-TAY-rohs)—Inlets; estuaries. 
ESTRELLA (ays-TRAY-yah)—Star. 
FAMOSO (fah-MOH-soh)—Famous; noted. 
FEATHER RIVER—Originally named Rio de las 
Plumas, River of the Feathers. 
FILLMORE—Named for an official of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 
FORTUNA (for-TOO-nah)—Fortune; chance; suc- 


cess. 

FREMONT—Named for General John C. Fremont. 

eortee (FRAYCE-noh)—Ash-tree 

FU RTON—Named for George H. Fullerton, a 
asker of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

GABILAN (gah-bee-LAHN)—Sparrow-hawk. (Cor- 
rect spelling, Gavilan.) 

GAVIOTA (gah-BYOH-tah)—Sea-gull. 

GILROY—Named for John Gilroy, first English- 
speaking settler, in 1814. 

GOAT ISLAND—See “Yerba Buena.” 

GOLDEN GATE—In 1844 Fremont called it “‘Cryso- 
pylas,” from two Greek words, ‘‘chrysos” (gold) 
and “pyle” (gate), because it was the entrance to 
the land of gold. The Indians called it Yulupa, 
“The place where the sun plunges into the sea. 

GOLETA (goh-LAY-tah)—Schooner. 

GONZALES (gohn-SAH-lace)—Name of original 
- red of the Spanish grant on which the town is 


ted. 
G RANADA (grah-NAH-dah)—A city and province 


GRIDL EY —Nemed for George W. Gridley, a 
pioneer. 


gens nth (cohr-rah-LEE-toce)—Little corrals; uit 
HET 


oUADAI 


Spanis} 


CORONADO (coh-roh-NAH-doh)—Named for early aAYW A 
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fr TRAVEL|! 


GU ADALOUPE (gwah-dah-LOO-pay)—Name of a 
Spanish pioneer; also, a mountain range in Spain. 
ned for early WAY WARD—Named for William Hayward, foun- 
f Mexico, der, a pioneer of the gold days. 
ittle corrals; |HER MOSA \ (ay MOH-saht)—Beautiful lovely. 
TCH-HETCHY—Indian: An edible grass. Orig- 
ERA “Haichatehic. 
OLL OOD—Named from the California holly in 
the i ae mountains. 
HORNITOS (ohr-NEE-toce)—Little ovens. Mexican: 
estic. Also,}_ mud-volcanoe 
1: coyotl. '|yUENEME 
An Indian 











rd, said to 


io the creek 


) 
(HWEE-nay-mee), Indian: Resting 


place. 
INDIO (EEN-dyoh)—Spanish for Indian; also, dark 


blue. 
JESUS MARIA (hay-soos mah-REE-ah)—Literally, 
Jesus Mary. Used in Spanish as a given name. 
JOLON (hoh-LOHN)—Indian: Valley of dead oaks. 
JUAREZ (hwah-RACE)—Name of famous Mexican 
general and president. 
JUNIPERO SERRA (h90-NEE-pay-roh SAYR-rah) 


| Harry 8, 


ian. Named 
onor of St, 
) 


place of the 


1e from the] —Franciscan friar who headed the founding of the 
missions in California, beginning at San Diego in 
1 Punta de} 1769. His _—" is at the Carmel Mission, in Mon- 


terey Cou 
_ CITY. Named for original owner of the town- 


KINGS’ RIVER—Originally named El Rio de los 









mountai 
he Nor a Santos Reyes, The River of a Holy Kings. 
* IKLAMATH (CLAM-ath)—Name of an Indian tribe, 
pronounced by them TLAM-etl, or KLAM-et. 
Another name was Lutuami. 
liet. LA BREA (lah-BRAY-ah)—The asphalt, or tar. 
whom the LA CANADA (lah cahn-YAH-dah)—The glen; also, 
: the brook. 
palms, LA CRESCENTA (lah cray-SAYN-tah)—Perhaps, 
8 or trees, |, the crescent. 
d at San LAGUNA (lah-GOO-nah)—Pond or lagoon. 
ora de los uAGUNITAS (lah-goo-NEE-tahs)—Little ponds. 
day loce LA HABRA (lah AH-brah)—The opening, or pass. 
rrows. a (lah OHN-dah)—Probably, the deep 
for: ‘Lord LA JOLLA (lah HOY-yah)—(Spanish: La Joya, the 
bi wore jewel.) Said by some to be the corruption of an 
in'tear Indian word. 
oh) —The m, — (lah MAY-sah)—The table-land, or pla- 
Sees LA “PATERA (lah PAH-tay-rah)—The goblet. 
‘AHL. LA PLAYA (lah PLY-yah)—The shore or beach. 
‘Apphea |LA PORTE (lah POHR-tay)—The portage. 
B son cr LA POSTA (lah POHS-tah)—The post stage; the 
= D; nen relay for post horses. 
* Hie! » [LAS ANIMAS (lahs AH-nee-m: ths)—The souls. 
1g'- !LAS CRUCES (lahs CROO-sace)—The crosses. 
; ag = Bo — (lahs FLOH-race)—The flowers or 
= oss 
ttle hill. | Las JUN TAS (lahs HOON-tahs)—The junctions; 
ed man. the meetin 
© i LAS PALMAS ‘(lahs PAHL-mahs)—The palms. 
ranad:, |TASSEN (LASS-en; pronounced by pioneers LAW- 
S sen)—Named for Peter Lassen, who settled in 
. Northern California before gold was discovered. 
- ROH Mount Lassen is said to be the only active voleano 
7 on the North American continent 
ne LINDA VISTA (LEEN-dah VEES-tah)—Pre tty 
meee OF view. (Usually pronounced VISS-tah.) 
LIVE OAK—Named for California evergreen oaks 
Al growing on town-site. 
8°, | LOBITOS (loh-BEE- toce)-—Little wolves. 
Pera LOBOS (LOH-boce)—Wolve: 
ond. | LOMA ALTA (LOH-mah AHL-tah) —High hill. 
Wharf LOMA LINDA (LOH-mah LEEN-dah)—Pretty hill. 
ant, — PRIETA (LOH-mah PRYAY-tah)—Dark 
ao. LOMA VISTA (LOH-mah VEES-tah)—Hill view. 
aro (Usually pronounced VISS-tah.) 
| LOMITA (loh-MEE-tah)—Little hill. 
i oe F acsing © poke)—Indian; 0g lake, (In 
ae 8 anish, Loma Poca means little hill. 
y); . oe (loce ah-lah-MEE- ee little 
; con- 


Los ATAMOS (loce AH-lah-moce)—The poplars, or 
ld cottonwoods. 
‘ | LOS ALTOS (Loce-AHL-toce)—The heights. 
| LOS ANGELES (loce AHN-hay-lace)—The angels. 
Name taken from the mission which was dedicated 
to “Nuestra Senora la Reina de los Angeles’ 
(NWAYCE-trah sayn-YOH-rah lah RAY-nah day 


le las loce AHN-hay-lace) Our Lady, Queen of the Angels. 
te (Usually pronounced ANgee-lees.) 
TR | LOSBANOS (loce-BAHN yooe)— The baths. (Usu- 
ally pronounced loss BAN N-oss.) 
auc LOS GATOS (loce GAH-toce)—The cats. So named 
one because of mountain lions once roaming the hills 
. near the town-site. (Usually pronounced GAT-oce) 
=e LOS MOLINOS (loce moh-LEE-noce)—The mills. 
»& LOS OLIVOS (loce oh-LEE-voce)—The olive-trees. 
Co LOS OSOS (loce OH-soce)—The bears. 
ae LOS PERROS (loce PAYR-roce)—The dogs. 
MADERA (mah-DAY-rah)—Wood or timber. 
lish MADRONE (mah-DRONE)—The strawberry-tree 
fect or mountain laurel. (Spanish: Madrojio). 
MALAGA (MAH-lah-gah)—Name of the grape re- 
ea gion in Spain. 
vi) MANTECA (mahn-TAY-cah)—Lard; butter. 
ij red MANZANITA (mahn-sah-NEE- tah) —Little apple. 
ng MARE ISLAND—Named by —— Vallejo: La 
7 a Isla de la Yegua, the mare’s island 
ee eae (mah- ree-COH- pah)—An Indian tribe: 
. e bea: 
“eo MARIN (make °REEN)—Corruption of Marina, sea- 
coa 
- MARIPOSA (mah-ree-POH-sah)—Butterfly. 
— MARTINEZ (mahr-TEE-nace)—Named for General 
Martinez. 
& MATILIJA (mah-tee-LEE-hah)—Named from a 
—_ in the Ojai valley, bearing a white poppy-like 
ower. 
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Go-as-you-please 


Cruises Round the World 


Here is an unique type of world 
cruise. You make your own plan, 
spending as little or as much time in 
the various countries as you choose. 


Circuit the world in 110 days. Or 
take the entire two years that your 
ticket allows. Either way you will 
visit the most fascinating ports and 
countries Round the World. 


At every port the ship remains 
from several hours to several days. 
This time you spend ashore in sight- 
seeing and shopping. 

But if any port particularly interests 
you, plan to remain for a week, two 
weeks or longer, touring the interior 
of the country at leisure. 


Sail on one of the magnificent 
President Liners from Los Angeles 
or San Francisco any week of the year. 
If you prefer, sail from Seattle or 
Victoria, B.C. any alternate Saturday 


direct to the Orient and Round the 
World. 

You will enjoy Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila,Singapore,Penang,Colombo, 
Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles and return direct 
to New York. 

Your transportation, meals and 
accommodations abroad ship are 
included in the fare of $1000, $1250 
and up Round to World. 

Theliners are broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. Broad decks 
enclosed in glass. An outdoor swim- 
ming pool. A cuisine famous among 
world travelers. Luxurious public 
rooms. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service from the Orient 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
DiME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


ae 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


he 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 














Coming 


“Handlers of 


Si 99 

1xesS 

A perfectly delightful article 

with many a humorous an- 

ecdote about the men who 

drove the coaches along the 
routes of the Old 

West. 


é 


DECEMBER ISSUE 
Out Nov. 15 
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MENDOCINO (mayn-doh-SEE-noh)—Cape named 
by Cabrillo (cah-BREE-yoh), Spanish explorer, in 
1542, in honor of Don Antonio de Mendoza, viceroy 
of Mexico. 

MERCED (mayr-SAYD)—Gift, favor, mercy. 

MESA GRANDE (MAY-sah GRAHN-day)—Vast 
tableland or plateau. 

MESQUITE (Pronounced: mess-KEET)—A shrub. 

MEXICALI ian glia of Mexico 
and Californi: 

MILPITAS (mel-PEE-tahs) — Mexican: Small 
patches of co: 

MODESTO (moh-DAYS-toh)—Modest, chaste. 

MODOC (MOH-dok)—Name of the Indian tribe of 
the famous Captain Jack living near the present 
Modoc Lava Beds National Monument, in North- 
ern California. 

= E (moh-HAH-vay)—Name of an Indian 


ribe. 

MOKELUMNE (moh-KEL-um-nee)—Name of an 
Indian tribe. 

MONTALVO (mohn-TAHL-voh)—Author of “Las 
Surgas de, Esplandian,” printed in 1621, in which 
the name “California” is first used. 

age i erie (MOHN-tay BAY-yoh)—Beauti- 

| mounté 


~ ee (mohn-tay-SEE-toh)—Little moun- 


MONTE DIABLO (MOHN-tay DYAH-bloh)— 
Devil mountain. 

MONTEREY (mohn-tay-RAY)—King mountain. 

MONTE VISTA (MOHN-tay VEES-tah)—Moun- 
tain view (Usually pronounced VISS-tah.) 

—< lia from original owner of 


the 

MORKO. "QHOHR-rob)—Headiand or bluff. Also a 
circular rock, or castle. 

MURIETTA (moor-YET-tah)—Name of a famous 
Mexican bandit of the gold days. 
NAPA (NAH-pah)—Indian: Home land. 
NATIVIDAD (nah-tee-vee-DAHD) — Nativity. 
Usually pronounced: na-TIV-i-dad. ; 
NAVAJO (NAH-vah-ho)—Indian; also Lavajo. 
Spanish word, pronounced nah-VAH-ho, means a 
pool where catt!e drink; morass. 

NEVADA (nay-VAH-dah)—Snowfall. 

NILES—Named for a pioneer settler. 

NIPOMO (NEE-poh-moh)—Indian: Foothills. 

NOGALES (noh-GAH-lace)—Walnut-trees. 

” YVATO (noh-VAH-toh)—Novice; beginner. Per- 
haps a surname. 

OAKLAND—So named because of large groups of 
oaks where city was established. 

OCEANO (oh-SAY-ah-noh)—Ocean 

me eat hy)—Indian: Moon. ec call it the 


ORE “LLA (oh- RAY-yah)—Probably from Spanish, 
orilla, oh- REE-yah, seashore 

OROVILLE (OHR-oh- -vil)—The gold city 

ORTEGA (ohr-TA Y-gah)—Hazel- -grouse. oo a sur- 
name. 

OTAY (OH-tye)—Name of an Indian village. 

OXNARD (OX-nahrd—Name of an early resident. 

PACHECO (pah-CHAY-coh)—Name of a prominent 
early Spanish family. 

PAJARO (PAH-hah-roh)—Bird. 

PALO ALTO (PAH-loh AHL-toh)—Tall stick or tree. 
Named from a solitary redwood tree, still standing 
near the city. The seed from which this tree grew 
was probably carried down from the mountains by 
the waters of the San Francisquito creek. This 
big tree in the floor of the Santa Clara valley 

ised as a landmark by the pioneers. 

PAL 0 ‘VE RDE (PAH-loh VAYR-day)—Green tree. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


* * 
* 


A GOOD ATLAS should be in every 
home. Reading newspapers or books of 
any kind, it will add greatly to your pleas- 
ure and understanding if you locate on the 
map the places mentioned. If you con- 
template a trip, a map becomes an invalu- 
able aid, and if, for any reason, you can- 
not travel, an atlas will give you a chance 
to find adventure and romance even if you 
sit in your favorite armchair. A modern 
atlas, moreover, is more than a collection 
of maps; it contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about your country and the other 
countries beyond the seas, and has there- 
fore a great educational value. If there 
are children in the house teach them early 
to handle an atlas intelligently; it will be- 
come one of their best friends. The stories 
of the sea, of travel, of adventure, and 
their school lessons will mean so much 
more to them if they can visualize where 
the places are they hear and read about. 

Give the atlas a place of honor in your 
library—you’ll be surprised how often 
you'll use it, once you get the habit. 
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Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 








Potente. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
referen Best results. Promptness assured, 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 N inth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and help 

you ‘Sone No capital or ex lence needed 

Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 

re; _ rite Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
ew Yor 





Men—Interested obtaining information about | 
work oo, — South America write for 
free list. Good pay. American Service Bureau, 
14, 600 Alma, Dowie. Mich, 


~ Wanted Immediately, Men-Women, 18-565, 
to qualify for Government Positions, $115-$250 mo. 
— nstruction Bureau, 203, St. Louis, Mo. 

ay. 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, tra) For details, 
pe og Norton Inst., 1549 Temple Yourt, Denver, 

Solo. 











IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Personal Monogram stationery, $2, $3 and 
$4.50. Monogram bridge cards, genuine leather 
cases $4.50, $6.50. Personal X’mas cards finest se- 
lection in America; Portfolio illustrated in beautiful 


ve., 


colors mailed free. Fifth Ave. Stationers, 500 Fifth | 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 

are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 

original ideas for songs may submit poems for 

canoes and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
4 Broadway, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Mineral rods on positive all money- 
back guarantee if St satisfied. ee - Ds 
Robinson. Box 68 M, Elgin, Texas. 











A Real 
Money-Maker | 


Te 


Notice to Subscription 
Agents 


SUNSET at $1.00 per year— 
three years for $2.00 offers 
you a bigger opportunity than 
ever before. Read the an- 
nouncement on Page 6 of this 
issue. Liberal commissions 
and bonuses for producers. 


Take advantage of the com- 
ing holiday time, when two- 
thirds of magazine subscrip- 
tions are placed. Write for 
Agents’ Bulletin, naming 
three local references. 


Agency Department 
Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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Pies and tarts . . . made with Pet Milk 
rresistible. They tempt any appetite, please 
kiny palate. They never fail. 


The peculiar richness of Pet Milk makes the 
fresult certain. It is more than twice as rich as ordi- 
nary milk. But beyond that: It is homogenized— 
the fat globules broken into tiny particles so that 
the cream never separates. Every drop of Pet 
Milk is uniformly rich with a smooth, sure 
ricliness which gives the flavor and texture that 


is unique. 


Vot only in pies, but in custards and 


pi Adings - »« « in all your cooking—you'll get 


the same desirable results. Cream soups made with 
Pet Milk have incomparable, smooth richness. 


Creamed vegetables are a new delicacy when this 


Wherever vou need 


ex'raordinary milk is used. 








nfallible |. 


milk or cream, Pet Milk will serve the need and 
make food which tastes better—which is better. 


FRUIT CREAM FARTLE LS 
1 cup Pet Milk 1 cup flour 
V6 cup water 14 cup sugar 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 


9 teaspoon salt 


Scald Pet Milk and water in double boiler. Beat egg yolks 
slightly and add salt, flour and sugar. Pour scalded milk over egg 
mixture and return to double boiler. Cook about 
until thick and smooth, stirring constantly to avoid lumping. 
Remove from fire. When almost cool add vanilla and put in baked 
tart shells. Allow to stand until custard is firm. Put a layer of 
fruit, such as strawberries, raspberries, peaches or sliced bananas on 


15 minutes or 


top of custard and cover with meringue made by beating egg whites 
with 4 tablespoons sugar. 

Let us send you our free booklets telling 
you more about Pet Milk—how it will give you 
better food at less cost and with greater convenience. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 











Do you weenber this Tea dae tT 


Even large business organizations occasionally become sentimental . . 
We've always had a sentimental feeling towards this picture of a fruit cake 
and this fruit cake recipe. 
It’s such a good picture and 
such a good recipe. They both 
appeared in an advertisement 
we published two years ago. 
And we still remember our thrill 
at the number of letters that we 
received. Letters from women 
who had used the recipe and 
who apparently just 4ad to tell 
us what wonderful fruit cake it 
made. 
And so we print this picture 
and recipe again to remind you 
not only of the fruit cake but 
of the fact that the use of a 
choice salad oil is becoming 
decidedly the modern method 
of cooking... 
Certainly, it is easy and con- 
venient to make a cake with 
Wesson Oil, for you just pour 
it to measure and pour it to mix. 
But more than that: Wesson 
Oil is so delicious in itself—so 
pure and wholesome, so deli- 
cate in flavor, so crystal clear 
and light in color—that it can’t 
help lending its own delicacy 
and fineness to whatever you 
bake with it. 
Muffins, biscuit, cake, cookies, 
waffles, pie crust —they’re far 
lighter and more finely-textured 
and more delicious when they 
are made by this new and mod- 
ern method... And never did 
fried food boast of a crust so 
flaky and tender and edible as 
when it is fried in Wesson Oil. 
Perhaps you would like to try 
this recipe for a holiday dessert. 
And perhaps, even more, you 
would like to adopt this modern Wesson Oil way for your day- 
by-day baking and frying. We can assure you in either event—or 
both—that you will be more than a little delighted. 
Send for our new book of recipes. We shall also appreciate it if you 
will send us the name of your grocer. Address the Wesson Oil— 
Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne St., New Orleans. 


RECIPE FOR FRUIT CAKE 


1 cup Wesson Oil + 1 cup fruit juice * 2 teaspoons allspice * 2 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 cup shaved citron *° 1 teaspoon ground cloves * 2 teaspoonfuls salt * 3 cups flour 
1% cups brown sugar * 1 cup raisins * 1 cup chopped candied pineapple + 4 eggs 
1% cups candied cherries * 3cupsnuts * 1 teaspoon baking powder + 1 cup chopped figs 
Mix Wesson Oil, sugar and egg yolks and beat vigorously for two minutes. Sift together 
spices, salt, baking powder and 2 cups of the flour and add alternately with the fruit juice 
to the first mixture. Then add fruits and nuts which have been mixed with the remaining 
cup of flour. Fold in egg whites, beaten stiff, and bake in a very slow oven (275 degrees F.) 
for about four hours. 








